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been peopled, we ſeem to be juſt where 'we were 


before this great and intereſting Queſtion began to be ag 


tated; notwithſtanding, it would require a moderate Vo- 


lume to relate only the various Opinions of the learned on 
this Subject. For moſt Part of them have given ſo much 
into the marvellous, almoſt all of them have built their 


Conjectures on Foundations ſo ruinous, or have had re- 
courſe to certain Reſemblances of Names, Manners; Cuſ- 
toms, Religion and Languages, ſo very frivolous, which it 


would, in my Opinion, be as uſeleſs to refute, as it is im- 


poſſible to reconcile with each other. 


It is not, perhaps, to be wondered at, that thoſe who 


have firſt treated this matter ſhould wander in a Way 
which had not as yet been marked out, and in which they 


muſt travel without a Guide. But what I am ſurpriſed at 


is, that thoſe who have gone deepeſtinto this Affair, and 
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who have had the Advantage of Helps beyond all thoſe 
who have gone before them, ſhould have been guilty of 


Mill greater Miſtakes, which at the ſame Time they might 


eaſily have avoided, had they kept to a ſmall Number of 
certain Principles, which ſome have eſtabliſhed with ſuf- 


ficient Judgment. The ſimple and natural Conſequences 
they ought to have drawn from them, would have been, 


in my Opinion, ſufficient to ſatisfy and determine the 
Curioſity of the Publick, which this unſeaſonable and 
erroneous Diſplay of Erudition throws back into its ori- 
ginal Uncertainty. This is what I flatter myſelf I ſhall 
be able to make appear, by that ſmall Portion of theſe 


Conjectures which I am now going to relate. 


Thoſe of our Hemiſphere were, no Doubt, much ſur- 


prized, when they were told of the Diſcovery of a new 
World in the other, where they imagined nothing was 


to be ſeen, but an immenſe and dangerous Ocean. Not- 


withſtanding, ſcarce had Chriſtopher Columbus found out 
ſome Iſlands, and among others that of Hiſpaniola, in 
which he diſcovered Gold Mines, but he was preſently 


of Opinion, ſometimes that this was the Opher of Solo- 


mon, and at others the Zipangri, or the Cipango of Mark 
Pol the Venetian. Vatablus and Robert Stephens were like- 


wiſe perſuaded, that it was to America that Solomon ſent 


Fleets in queſt of Gold, and Columbus thought he ſaw 
the Remains of his Furnaces in the Mines of Cibas, by 
much the fineſt and richeſt of the Iſland of Hiſpaniola, 
and perhaps of all the new World. - 


£ Arius Montanus not only places Ophir and Parvaim in 
the new World, but likewiſe makes Joan, the Son of 
Heber, the founder of Fudan, a chimerical City in Peru 


and alſo pretends, that the Empire of Peru and that of 


Mexico, which he will have to be the ſame with Opbir, 


were founded by a Son of Joclan of that name. He adds, 


that another Son of the ſame Patriarch, called in the Scrip- 
ture 7obab, was the Father of the Nations on the Coaſt 
of Paris, and that the Eaſtern Mountain Sepbar, to 


which Moſes ſays the Children of Joctan penetrated after 


departing from Meſſa, is the famous Chain of the Ardes, 
extending from North to South quite through Peru and 


Cbili. 


PFF 


1 - 
Chili, 'The Authority of this learned Interpreter of the 
Scriptures has drawn Poftel, Becan, Poſſevin, Genebrard, 
and many others, into the ſame Opinion. Laſtly, the 
Spaniards have aſſerted, that in the Time when the 
Moors invaded their Country, Part of the Inhabitants 
took Refuge in America. They even pretended in the 
fifteeath Century, that they diſcovered certain Provinces 
of their Empire, which the Misfortunes of thoſe Times 
had robbed them of, and to which, if you believe them, 
they had an inconteſtable Right. Oviedo, one of their 
molt celebrated Authors, was not atraid to affirm, that 
the Antilles are the famous Heſperides, ſo much vaunted 
of by the Poets; and that God, by cauſing them to fall 
under the Dominion of the Kings of Spain, has only re- 
ſtored what belonged to them three thouſand one hun- 
dred and fifty Years ago in the Time of King Heſperus, 


from whom they had this name; and that St. James and 


St. Paul preached the Goſpel there, which he ſupports 
by the Authority of St. Gregory in his Morals. If we 


add to this what Plato has advanced, that beyond his own 


Iſland of Atalantis, there were a great Number of Iſlands, 
and behind them a vaſt Continent, and behind this Con- 
tinent the true Ocean, we ſhall find that the new World 
was very far from being new to the Ancients. What 
then muſt become of the Opinion of Paracel/us, who 


maintains, that each Hemiſphere had its own Adam? 


Poftel, whom J have already cited, and who has made 
himſelf famous by his adventurous Conjectures, believed 
that all North America was peopled by the Atlantides, In- 
habitants of Mauritania; and he is the firſt who has made 
ſuch a Difference between the two Americas, by Means 
of the Iſthmus of Panama; that according to him, and 
thoſe who have adopted his Opinions, the Inhabitants of 
thoſe two Continents have nothing common in their Ori- 
ginal. But in this Caſe, I ſhould rather be for placing 
with Budbecks the Atalantis in the North, as well as the 
Pillars of Hercules, and maintaining, that North Ameri- 
ca has been peopled from Scandinavia, than by ſending 
thither the Moors from the Coaſt of Africa. On the 
other Hand, Gomara and John de Lery make the Ameri- 
cans come from the Canaanites, driven out of the pro- 
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miſed Land by Foſbua : Some, on the contrary, make 


| thoſe Iſraelites, whom Salmanazus led captive into Me- 
lia, paſs into America by the North of Aa. But Thevet, 


who believed, like them, that the 1/raelites peopled the 
new World, concludes, that they muſt have ſpread them- 
ſelves. over the whole World, from the Circumſtance of 


the finding a Tomb with Hebrew Characters on it in one 


of the Azores or Weſtern Iſlands. This Author was 


miſinformed as to the Fact. It was not a Tomb that 


was diſcovered in Corvo, the moſt northerly. of thoſe 
Iſlands, but an equeſtrian Statue, erected upon a Pedeſ- 
tal, on which were certain Characters, which could not 


be deciphered. 


Auguſtine Torniel is of Opinion, that the Deſcendants 


of Shem and Faphet have paſſed to America, and from 


thence to the Countries lying to the Southward of the 
Streights of Magellan, by the Way of Japan, and the 


Continent, to the Northward of the Archipel, or Cluſter 
of Iſlands. A Sicilian, whoſe Name is Marinocus, makes 


no Doubt of the Romans having ſent a Colony into'this 


Country, for which he has no other Reaſon than a Re- 
port current in his Time, that a Medal of Auguſtus was 
found in one of the Mines of Peru; as if it had not been 


more natural to ſuppoſe, that ſome Spaniard had acci- 
dentally dropt this Medal, when viſiting theſe Mines. 
Paulus Fovius has dreamt that the Mexicans have been 


among the Gauls, which ridiculous Opinion he founds 
upon the human Sacrifices which thoſe two Nations of- 


fered to their falſe Divinities. But if this pretended Re- 
ſemblance proves any Thing, it would much rather prove 


that the Gauls had been in Mexico, a People whom we 
| know to have been always of a wandering Diſpoſition, 
and to have peopled many Provinces by the Colonies they 


ſent out. 


e Friczelandtii have likewiſe bad their Partiſans with 


Reſpect to the Origin of the Americans. Fuffridius Pe- 


tri and Hamconius aſſert, that the Inhabitants of Peru and 

Chil; came from Friezeland. Fames Charron and William 

Poſtel do the ſame Honour to the Gauls. Abraham Mili- 

us to the antient Celtæ, Father Kirker to the Egyptians, 
| e | an 


EST 


4 Robert Ee Compte to the Pbeniclans; every one of 
them at the ſame Time excluding all the Reſt. I paſs by 
a great many other Opinions, ſtill leſs tenable than the 
foregoing, equally founded on ſimple Conjecture, and 
void of all Probability, to come to thoſe who have made 
the deepeſt Nee into this Affair. 


The firſt is Father Gregorio Garcia, a Spaniſh Domi 
nican, who having been a long Time employed in the 
Miſſions of Peru and Mexiso, publiſhed at Falencia in 
the Year 1607, a Treatiſe in Spaniſh, on the Origin of 
the Indians of the New World, where he, both collect 
and examines a great Number of different Opinions on 
this Subject. He propoſes every Opinion, as if it were 
ſome Theſis or Queſtion in Philoſophy : Names its Au- 
thors and Advocates, ſets down the Arguments, and laſt- 
ly, anſwers the Objections, but gives no Deciſion. To 
theſe he has added the Traditions of the Peruvians, Mex- 


7cans, and Iſlanders of Haiti, or Hiſpaniola, all which 


he was informed of, when on the Spot. In the Sequel 
he gives his own Opinion, which is, that ſeveral Ae 
Nations have contributed to the peopling of America: 
And here I think he might have ſtopt. This Opinion 


is ſomewhat more than probable, and it appears to me, 


that he ought to have been contented with ſupporting it, 

as he does, with ſome Arguments drawn from that Vari- 
ety of Characters, Cuſtoms, Languages and Religions, 
obſervable in the different Countries of the new World. 

But he admits ſuch a Number of theſe, which the Au- 
thors of other Opinions had before made uſe of, that in- 
ſtead of ſtrengthening, he really weakens his own. In the 
Year 1729, Don Andre Gonzales de Garcia reprinted'the 
Work of this Father at Madrid, with conſiderable Aug- 
mentations, but though he has made many learned. Ad- 


ditions to it, he has contributed 3 to the farther 958 
tisfaction of his Readers. | 


The fecond is Father Foſeph de Aegſta, a Spanif * 
ſuit, who had like wife ſpent a great Part of his Life- 
time in America, and has left behind him two very valu- 
able Works; one in the Caſtilian Language, intitled, 
The natural and moral Hiſtory of the Indies; the other i in 

D 3. Latin, 
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out ſome ingenious Allegory. 


„ 


Latin, the Title of which is, De promulgande Evangelio 


apud Barbaros, ſive de procuranda Indorum Salute. This 
Author in the firſt Book of his Hiſtory, after taking Notice 
of the Opinion of Parmenides, e and Pliny, who 


believed there were no Inhabitants between the Tropicks, 
and that there never had been any Navigation farther 
to the Weſtward of Africa than the Canary Iſlands, gives 


it as his Opinion, that the pretended Prophecy-of Medea 


in Seneca, could be no more than a bare Conjecture of 


that Poet, who, ſeeing that the Art of Navigation was 


beginning to receive conſiderable Improvements, and not 


being able to perſuade himſelf that there was no Land 


beyond the Weſtern Ocean, imagined that in a ſhort 


Time ſome Diſcoveries would be made on that Side of 


the Globe. At the ſame Time, this Spaniſb Hiſtorian 


looks upon the Paſlage I have already cited from the T:- 
mæut of Plate, as a mere Fiction, in which, in order to 


fave his Reputation, the Diſciples of that Philoſopher, 


Zealous for his Glory, ſtrained their Imagination to find 


In his ſixteenth Chapter, Father Acoſta begins to ex- 
amine by what Means the firſt Inhabitants of America 
might have found a Paſſage to that immenſe Continent, 
and at the firſt View he rejects the direct and premedi- 
tated Way of the Sea, becauſe no ancient Author has 
made mention of the Compaſs. However, he ſees no 
Improbability in ſaying, that ſome Veſſels might have 
been thrown upon the Coaſt of America by Streſs of 
Weather, and on this Occaſion he mentions *, as a cer- 
tain Fact, the Story of a Pilot, driven by a Tempeft on 
the Brazils, who, at his Death, left his Memoirs to 
Chriſtopher Columbus. Afterwards, he takes Notice of 


what Pliny relates concerning ſome Indians, who being 


driven by bad Weather on the Coaſt of Germany, were 
given in a Preſent to Quintus Metellus Celer, by the King 
of the Suevi. In the fame Manner, he finds nothing im- 
probable in the Report which goes under Ariſtotle's 
Name, wiz. that a Carthaginian Veſſel having been 
driven very far to the Weſtward by a ſtrong Eaſterly 


Wind, 


Chap. xix. 
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Wind, the People on board diſcovered Lands, which had, 
till that Time, been unknown; and from thoſe Facts he 
concludes, that according to all Appearance, America 
has, by ſuch like Means, received one Part of its Inhabi- 
tants; but adds, that we muſt of Neceſſity have recourſe 
to ſome other Way to people that Quarter of the World, 
were it only to account for the Tranſportation of certain 
Animals found in thoſe Parts, which we cannot reaſona- 
bly ſuppoſe to have been embarked on board of Ships, 
or to have made ſo long a Paſſage by ſwimming. ; 


The Way by which this has been done, continues Fa- 
ther Acoſta, could only be by the North of Aſia or Eu- 
rope, or by the Regions lying to the Southward of the 
Straits of Magellan; and, were only one of theſe three 
Paſſages practicable, we may ſufficiently comprehend 
how America has been peopled by Degrees, without hav- 
ing recourſe to Navigation, of which there are no Traces 
in the Traditions of the Americans. In order to ſtrengthen 


this Argument, he obſerves, that thoſe Iſlands, ſuch as 


Bermudas, which were too remote from the Continent 


to ſuppoſe that ſuch ſmall Veſſels as were uſed in that 
Part of the World could find their Way thither, were 


upon their firſt diſcovery uninhabited ; that the Peruvs- 
ans teſtified an extreme Surprize at the firſt Sight of 
Ships on their Coaſts ; and that thoſe Animals, ſuch as 


 Tygers and Lions, which might probably have got thi- 


ther by Land, or at moſt by traverſing ſmall Arms of the 
Sea, were altogether unknown even in the beſt peopled 


_ Iſlands of that Hemiſphere. 


In Chapter twenty-ſecond, he returns to the Atalantis 
of Plato, and refutes, with a great deal of Gravity, the 
Notion of ſome who believed the Reality of this Chime- 
ra, and who fancied, that there was but a very fhort 
Paſſage from this imaginary Iſland to America. In the 
following Chapter, he rejects the Opinion of thoſe who 
have advanced on the Authority of the fourth Book of 
Eſdras, that this vaſt Country was peopled by the He- 
brews. To theſe he Objects, Firſt, that the Hebrews 
were acquainted with the Uſe of Characters, which no 
Nation of America ever was. Secondly, that theſe lat- 
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ter held Silver in no Manner of Eſtimation, whereas the 


former have always ſought after it with extreme Avidity. 
Thirdly, that the Deſcendants of Abraham have conſtant- 
ly obſerved the Law of Circumciſion, which is practiſed 


in no Part of America. Fourthly, that they have always 
preſerved with the greateſt Care their Language, Tra- 


dition, Laws and Ceremonies; that they have always, 


without ceaſing, looked for the coming of the Meſſiab; 


that ever ſince their Diſperſion over all the Earth, they 
have never in the leaſt relaxed from all thoſe Particulars; 
and that there is no Reaſon to believe they ſnould have 
renounced them in America, where not the ſmalleſt Veſ- 


tige of them remains. 


In the twenty- fourth Chapter, he obſerves, that in a Diſ- 
cuſſion of this Nature, it is much eaſier to refute the Syſtem 
of others than to eſtabliſſ any new one, and that the Want 
of Writing and certain Traditions, have rendered the Diſ- 
covery of the Origin of the Americans extremely difficult, 


ſo that nothing could be determined in it without being 


guilty of great Temerity; and that all that can be allow- 
ed to the Uncertainty of ConjeQure is, that this great Con- 

tinent has been peopled by Degrees in the Way we have 
juſt now mentioned; that he cannot believe theſe Tranſ- 
migrations to be very antient, and that, according to all 
human Appearance, the firſt who attempted this Paſſage 
were Hunters, or wandering Nations, rather than a civi- 
lized People; but even granting the firſt Inhabitants of 
the new World to have been ſuch, there would be but 
little Cauſe to wonder, that their Deſcendants ſhould de- 


generate and vary from the Religion and Manners of 


their Anceſtors: that the Want of ſeveral Things was 
enough to make them forget the Uſe of them, and that 

for Want of certain Helps for tranſmitting their Tradi- 
tions from Age to Age, they ſhould come by Degrees al- 


together to forget them, or at leaſt to disfigure them in 


ſuch a Manner as to render it impoſſible to diſtinguiſh 


them: That the Example of ſeveral Nations of Spain and 


Italy, who ſeem to have had nothing belonging to the hu- 
man Species beſides the Figure, gives all theſe Reaſons a 
great Air of Probability: That the Deluge, of which the 
Americans have preſerved the Remembrance, does not 


appear 


y 
g 
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appear to him to be that ib of in S6 äptile but ſome . 


particular - Inundation, whereof ſome Perſons of great 
Ability pretend there ſtill remain certain Marks in Ame-" 


rica: Laſtly, that it cannot be proved, that the moſt 


antient Monuments in America are older than the thir- 
teenth or fourteenth Century, and that all beyond this is 
nothing but a confuſed Heap of Fables and Tales, and 
thoſe ſo very childiſh as to render it impoſſible fo form 
one reaſonable Conjecture from them. | 


| The third Author Jobs de Laet, whoſe Opinion I 
ought torelate, acknowledges that there is a great deal 
of good Senſe and. folid reaſoning in that of Father de 
Acofla. What he does not approve of is what follows. 
Firſt, he pretends that the Jeſuit is in the wrong to ſup- 
poſe that long Paſſages by Sea cannot be made, without the 
Help of the Needle, ſince we may Navigate by the Hel» 
of the Stars only; and, then he even ſeems to contradict 


_ himſelf, by aſſerting that the Compaſs is a late Inven- 


tion, after telling us, that the Uſe of it was very antient 
on the Coaſt of Mozambique | in the fifteenth Century; 
that he Advances without Proof that the Oriental were 
unacquainted with it, till it had been found out by the Peo- 
ple of the Wet; laſtly, that it was very evident either that 
we could do without it, or that it muſt have been known in 
the earlieſt Times, Grice ſeveral Iſlands, even of our He- 
miſphere, and thoſe at a conſiderable Diſtance from tie 
Continent, were peopled very ſoon after the Deluge. 


Secondly. that he relates as a Thing certain, the 815 5 
ry of the Pilot, from whoſe Memoirs it is pretended 
Chriſtopber Columbus learned the Route of the New 
World, as alſo that of the Indians ſent to Metellus Celer 


by the King of the Suevi; that we know that the Spa- 


ntards ſpread abroad the firſt Report merely out of Jea- : 
louſy of that Great Man to whom they owed the Oblt. 
gation of having put them in Poſſeſſion of fo many rich 


Countries, and whoſe only Misfortune it was not to have 


been born in Spain; and that the Occaſion of their pub- 
liſhing the ſecond was only to rob the Portugueſe of the 
Glory of having firſt opened a Way to the [ndies by 
failing round Africa 3 that he is deceived it he 10 0 : 
ce 
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| 26420 to make the Paſſage from Terra A Aras to the 


treights of Magellan, without crofling the the Diſ- 
covery of the Streights of Le Maire having ſhewn its 
utter impracticability. The Error of Father de Acoſta, 
if it is one, was, however, excuſable, as at the Time 
when he wrote Le Maire had not as yet eee the 
Streights which bear his Name. 


Thirdly, That he makes the peopling of ene too - 
late; and that it is contrary to all probability, that this 
vaſt Continent, and ſome of the Iſlands which ſurround it, 
ſhould have ſo great a Number of Inhabitants at the End of 
fifteenth Century, had they only begun to be inhabited 
two hundred Years ſince. Jobn de Laet pretends, that 
there is no Reaſon to think, that the Deluge, the tradi- 


tion of which is ſtill preſerved amongſt the Americans, is not 


the univerſal Deluge which Moſes mentions in the Book 
of Gene ſis. | | 


Beſides the Spaniſb Jeſuit, three other Writers, a 
Frenchman, an Engliſhman, and a Dutchman, who have 
handled the ſame Topick, have paſſed under the Exami- 
nation of this learned Fleming. Theſe are Laſcarbot, 
Brerewood, and the famous Grotius. He probably knew 
nothing of the Work of Father Garcia, whereof I have 
already ſpoken, no more than of that of John de Solorzane 
Pereyra, a Spaniſh Lawyer, entitled, De Fure Indiarum ; 
whereof the firſt Volume, in which the Author relates 
all the Opinions of the learned on the Origin of the Ame- 
ricans, was printed in 1629. 


Be this as it will, Mark Leſcarbot, Advocate in the 
Parliament of Paris, was a Man of Senſe and Learning, 


but a little addicted to the marvellous. I have ſpoken of 


him in ſeveral Places of my Hiſtory. In relating the dif- 
ferent Opinions on the preſent Queſtion, which were in 
Vogue in his Time, he rejects as frivolous, the Applica- 
tions made of certain Prophecies on this Subject, and 
eſpecially that of Adias, which had been applied to the 
Converſion of the Veſt- Indies by the Miniſtry of the 
French and Spaniardt, the only Nations who have truly 
undertaken this great Work; for the * to 

whom 


n 
whom the Brazits owe their Converſion, may be compre- 
hended under the Name of Spaniards, and the Miſſiona- 
ries of the other Nations of Europe, who have had a Share 
in the Publication of the Goſpel in the New World, 
went thither under the Banner of the Crowns of France, 
Spain, and Portugal. In fact, Abdius could poſſibly have 
had the [dumeans only in View, and there is not a ſingle 
Word in his Prophecy that can be applied to America with 
any degree of Probability. | | 


Leſcarbot leans ſomewhat more towards the Sentiment 
of thoſe who have tranſported into the New World the 
Canaanites, who were driven out of the promiſed Land 
by Joſbua. He thinks there is at leaſt ſome probability 
in this Notion, becauſe theſe Nations, as well as the 
Americans, were accuſtomed to make their Children paſs 
through the Fire, and to Feed upon human Fleſh, while 
they invoked their Idols. He approves what Father Acoſ- 
ta ſays of the Accidents which might have cauſed certain 
Ships to Land in America, and alſo with reſpe& to the 
Paſſage by the North of Afa and Europe He believes 
that all the Parts of the Continent are contiguous, or at 
leaſt, that it there be any Streight to paſs, like that of 
Magellan, which he ſuppoſes ſeparates two Continents 
from each other, the Animals which are to be found in 
the New World might have made their Paſſage good 
notwithſtanding, ſince Facques Cartier ſaw a Bear'as 
large as a Cow, ſwim over an Arm of the Sea fourteen 
Leagues in Breadth. Laſtly, he propoſes his own Opi- 
nion, which he ſeems to give only by way of ſimple 
Conjecture, | 


Is it, ſays he, to be believed, that Noah, who lived 
three hundred and fifty Years after the Deluge, ſhould 
be ignorant that a great Part of the World lay beyond the 
Weſtern Ocean; and if he did know it, could be deſti- 
tute of Means to People it ? Was it more difficult to pafs 
from the Canaries to the Azores, and trom thence to 
Canada, or from the Cape Verd Iſlands to Brazil, than 
from the Continent of Aſia to Fapan, or to other Iſlands 
ſtill more remote? On this Occaſion he relates, all that 
the Antients, and eſpecially Ælian and Plato, have _ 
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ok thoſe Veſtiges, which according to him ſtill re- 


mained in their Time, with reſpect to the Knowledge of 
America. He ſees nothing to hinder us from ſaying, 
that the Heſperides of the Ancients were the ſame with 
the Iſlands of the Antilles; and he explains the Fable of 
the Dragon, which according to the Poets guarded the 


golden Apples, to be the different Streights winding in 


a Serpent-like Manner round thoſe Iſlands, and which 
the frequency of the Shipwrecks might have cauſed to be 


looked upon as unnavigable. To this he adds many ge- 


ographical Obſervations, which are far from being alto- 
gether exact, and which John de Laet very well re- 
futes. | | = | 


The ſame Critick juſtly remarks, that if th e Ca- 
nagnites {acrificed their Children to their Idols, we, how- 
ever, read in no Place of the Scripture of their being 
Anthropophagi, He acknowledges the poſſibility and 
probability of the Paſſage of Men and Animals into Ame- 


rica by the North; and confeſſes, that it is eaſy to con- 


ceive that Men thus tranſplanted into a deſart and re- 
mote Country ſhould there become ſavage and barba- 
Tous ; but he looks upon it as a real and moſt ridiculous 
Paradox to ſuppoſe that Noah ever entertained any 
thoughts of peopling that immenſe Continent. The 
Ill-humour he is in, and which is no doubt excited by 
ſome of Leſcarbot's Arguments, which to tell Truth, are 
far from being without Alloy, hinders him from ſeeing what 
is ſolid and ſenſible in this Conjecture. But this Pro- 
ceeding is common enough to the learned; as if Truth 
and Probability ceaſed to be ſuch from the mixture of 
real Proofs amongſt thoſe others by which they may hap- 
pen to be ſupported. VD 


Edward Brerewood, a learned Engliſhman, after hav- 
ing refuted the ill-grounded Opinion, which makes all 
the Tartars deſcend from the 1/raelites, and after ſhew- 
ing that the ignorance of the true Etymology of the Name 
of Tartar, which comes neither from the Hebrew nor 
the Syriack, but from the River Tartar, will have the 
New World to have been entirely peopled from this nu- 
merous Nation ; his Proofs are theſe following. Firſt, 
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America has always been better peopled on the Side to- 
wards. Aſia, than on that towards Europe. Secondly, the 
genius of the Americans has a very great conformity with 
that of the Tartars, who never applied themſelves to any 
Art; which is, however, not univerſally true. Third- 
ly, the Colour of both is pretty much alike ; it is cer- 
tain, the difference is not conſiderable, and is, perhaps, 
the Effect of the Climate, and of thoſe Mixtures with 
which the Americans Rub themſelves. Four thly, the 
wild Beaſts that are ſeen in America, and which cannot 
reaſonably be ſuppoſed to have been tranſported thither by 
Sea, could only have come by the Way of Tartary. 
Laſtly, he anſwers an Objection made to him with re- 
ſpe& to the Circumciſion of the Tartars, and maintains, 
that this Rite was never in Uſe with that Nation, till af- 

ter they had embraced the Mabometan Religion. 


De Laet is contented with barely narrating the Opinion 
of this learned Engliſþman, which conſiſts in rejecting 
the Notion of thoſe who make the Tartars deſcendants 
of the Iſraelites, who were tranſported by Salmanazar 
and in making the Tartars Anceſtors to all the Americans. 
We ſhall ſee what he himſelf thinks, when we come to 
relate his own Opinions on this Article. But it is neceſ- 
fary in the firſt Place, to examine what paſſed between 
him and the famous Grotius upon this ſubject. The Diſ- 
pute was very hot on both Sides, and as is uſual j in ſuch 
Caſes, only embroiled the Queſtion. 


In the Year 1642, Grotius publiſhed a ſmall Treatiſe 
in Quarto, intituled, De Origine Gentium Americana- 
rum, which he begins, with ſuppoſing that the Iſthmus 
of Panama had been looked upon, before the Diſcovery 
of the New World by the Spaniards, as an impenetra- 
ble Barrier between the two Continents of America: 
Whence he concludes, that the Inhabitants of both could 
have nothing common in their Original. Milius, whom 
he does not cite, had advanced this Paradox before him. 
Now, if we may credit the learned Dutchman, except- 
ing Tucatan, and ſome other neighbouring Provinces, 
whereof he makes a Claſs apart, the whole of North Ame- 
rica has been N * the Nane who pared 

thither 
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thither by Way of Iceland, Greenland, Effotiland and Na- 
rembega. He, notwithſtanding, confeſſes, that they 
were followed ſome Ages after by the Danes, Swedes, 
and other German Nations. 


He draws the greateſt Part of his Proofs from the Con- 


formity - of their Manners, and the Reſemblance of 


Names. But we muſt acknowledge, that nothing can 


be farther fetched than theſe pretended Reſemblances, of 


which he ſeems, ' notwithſtanding, fully perſuaded, 


though very few will be convinced beſides himſelf. What 
_ obliges him to place Tucatan apart by itſelf, is the Cuſ- 


tom of Circumciſion, of which he has taken it into his 


Head to believe, he has found ſome Traces in this Pro- 


vince, and a pretended ancient Tradition amongſt the 
Inhabitants, which ſaid, that their Anceſtors had eſcaped 
being ſwallowed up by the Waves of the Sea; and this 


according to him is what gave riſe to the Opinion of ſome 


that they were deſcended from the Hebrews. Notwith- 
ſtanding he refutes this Opinion, with much the ſame 
Arguments which Brerewood made uſe of, and believes 
with Don Peter Martyr d' Anglerie, that the firſt who 
peopled Jucatan were 3 Etbiopions caſt away on this 
Coaſt by a Tempeſt, or by ſome other Accident. He is 
even of Opinion, that theſe Etbiopiant were Chriſtians, a 
Conjecture which he infers from a kind of Baptiſm in Uſe 
in the Country. He could not help allowing that the 
Language of the Northern Americans is quite different 
from either the Etbiopian or Norwegian, but this Diffi- 
culty does not ſtop his Career; he ſearches in the beſt 
Manner he can for a Solution to it, in the mixture of 


different Nations, who, in proceſs of Time, eſtabliſhed 


themſelves in this Part of the New World, and in their 
wandering way of Life, and which according to him re- 


duced them to the Neceſſity of inventing new Jar- 


gons. 


Hence he paſſes to the Nations in the Neighbourhood 
FF the Streights of Magellan, and imagining he has found 
a ſtrong Reſemblance between thoſe ſettled on this Side 
of it in the Continent of South-America, and thoſe who 


have their Abode ka it, he gives it as his Deciſion 
that 
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that the former derive their Original from the latter, and 
that theſe as well as the Inhabitants of New Guinea 
have come from the Moluccas and the Iſland of Java. 
Yet for all that the peculiar Genius of the Peruvians, 
their Laws, their Cuſtoms, their Police, the ſuperb Edi- 
fices they had built, and the, Wrecks of Chineſe Vellels, 


which, he ſays, the Spaniards found at the Entry of the 


Pacifick Ocean, after coming through the Straits of Ma- 
gellan, permit him not to Doubt that this Nation is, ori- 


ginally, a Chineſe Colony, which is confirmed, adds he, 


by the Worſhip of the Sun, which prevails equally in 


both Empires, by the reſemblance of their Characters 


and manner of Writing, and by the Reputation of the 
ancient Chineſe of excelling in the Art of Navigation. 
Laſtly, he rejects the Tartar or Scythian Original of the 
Americans from the little Conformity that is found ac- 
cording to him between the Manners and Cuſtoms of 
both Nations: He inſiſts chiefly on the Circumſtance of 
the Americans having no Horſes, which we know, ſays 
he, the Scytbiant cannot be without. To deſtroy this 


Syſtem, it will be ſufficient to prove, that it leads con- 
ſtantly to falſe Concluſions, a Point, which the Flemiſh 


Critick has rendered extremely evident. He proves with 
equal clearneſs, that Grotius is every whit as uy in 
attacking the Opinions of others, as he is in eſta>!iſhing 


his own. In Effect, he proves, that all the Scythians 
have not the Uſe of Horſes, ſeveral of them inhabiting 


Countries utterly incapable of maintaining them; to 
which he adds, that according to the Opinion of thoſe, 
who pretend that Scythia is not the Country whence 
America has been peopled, it is not Neceſſary to ſay, 
that all thoſe who have penetrated that Way into the New 
World were Scythians or Tartars; that the Countries 
they muſt of Neceſſity traverſe, were no way proper for 
Horſes ; thit the Cuſtom of the Scyibians, when they 


find themſelves under the Neceſſity of croſſing an Arm 


of the Sea, is to kill their Horſes, to flay them, and to 
cover the Boats in which they embark with their Hides. 
Laſtly, he maintains, that according to all Appearance, 


_ theſe eee Sore happened very ſoon after the dif- 


perſion of Noah's. Grandſons, and that at that Time, the 


-  Scythians 
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Seythions and Tartars might as yet be ee with 
EE, * Uſe of Horſes. 


He proves the Antiquity of the Colonies by the Mul- 
titude of People inhabiting North-America when it was 


firſt diſcovered; and as to the pretended Impoſſibility of 
getting paſt the Iſthmus of Panama, he ſhews the Ab- 


ſurdity of it by the few Obſtacles the Europeans met with 


in that Paſſage. He afterwards undertakes to ſhew, that 


the moſt Northern Americans have much greater reſem- 
blance, not only in the Features of their Countenances, 


but alſo in their Complexion, and in their Manner of 


Living, with the Scythians, Tartars, and Samoeides, 
than with the Norwegians and German Nations: And 
with reſpect to what Grotius ſays, in making theſe paſs 
from Iceland, he very well remarks, that this Iſland be- 
gan to be peopled only towards the End of the Ninth 


Century; that even then there pafſed only a few Fami- 


lies thither, and that thus this Iſland could not preſently 
be in a Condition to ſend over to America ſuch numerous 


_ Colonies as to have produced ſo many thouſands of Inha- 


bitants as repleniſhed e vaſt * in the fifteenth 
Century. 


The Route which Grotius makes his Norw¾öoegians take, 
likewiſe furniſhes his Adverſary with dangerous Weapons 
againſt him. He makes him obſerve, that Greenland is 
cut through with vaſt and deep Arms of the Sea, al- 
moſt always frozen up, that the whole Country is cover- 
ed with Snows of a prodigious Depth, and which are 
never entirely melted; that Friezeland, if ſuch a Coun- 


try is in being, can be no more than a Part of Greenland, 


or of Iceland, and that there is no Reliance to be had on 
all that the two Zani's have publiſhed about it: That 
Eftotiland, according to the Account of theſe two noble 
Venetians, is at a great Diſtance from Friezeland, ſince 
in their Time there was very little Correſpondence be- 


' tween theſe two Countries, and that it was a Matter of 
pure Chance that ſome Fiſhermen happened on this lat- 


ter; that this enchanted Kingdom, the Monarch of 
which had ſuch a magnificent Library, has entirely diſ- 


Speed . ſince the Diſcovery of the Northern Parts of 


America; 
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America; that Norembega, whither Grotius conducted 
his Norwegiuns, is no leſs fabulous; that this Name in 
which this learned Man finds with a ſecret Complacency _ 
ſo ſtrong a Conformity with that of Norvegia, or Nor- 


away, is not the Name of any Country, but a fictitious 


one whereof nobody knows the Original ; that the Na- 
tives of the Country call it Agguncia ; that this Country 
lies very far to the South of the Place where Eftotiland 
was ſuppoſed to be, ſince it makes Part of the South- 
Coaſt of New-France, between Accadia and New-Eng- 


land, T 


Grotius had relied very much on the Termination in 
are, ſ common in old and new Mexico. Laet draws - 
him from this Intrenchment, by ſhewing that almoſt all 
of theſe Names are modern, and of Spaniſb Extraction. 
He overthrows, with the ſame Eaſe, the Argument 
which Grotzus drew from the Traditions of the Mexicans, 
by obſerving, that when theſe Nations placed them- 


ſelves in the Neighbourhood of the Lake of Mexico, 


they found great Numbers of Barbarians, who ſpoke all 
Sorts of Languages, between which there was no Man- 


ner of Affinity or Analogy; ſo that after having conquer- 


ed them, they were obliged to make Uſe of Interpreters 
to be able to govern them. This frivolous Reſemblance 
of Names likewiſe made Grotius imagine in Calefornia a 
Nation called Alavard, which he makes deſcend from the 


Lombards; Laet, in anſwer, ſays, that the Name of Ala- 


vard, might poſſibly have no other Original than that of 
Alvarado, a Spaniſh Captain, who had followed Ferd:- 
nand Cortez into Mexico, and perhaps too into California, 
of which we know this Conqueror made the firſt Diſcg- 
very. RE es nels 
Laet, as he goes on, makes it appear, that Grotius is 
equally unſucceſsful in his Attempts to ſhew a Confor- 
mity of Manners, Cuſtoms, Traditions, and Form of 
Government, between the Northern Americans and the 
Norwegians; every Thing he advances on that Head be- 
ing founded on falſe Memoirs. He then proceeds to con- 
ſider the Argument which his Antagoniſt draws from the 
pretended Cireumciſion and Baptiſm of the People of 
TD. E Tucatan 
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Yucatan. He maintains, that it is contrary to all Proba- 


hou to look out for a Country ſurrounded by Norwegi- 


an Colonies for a Settlement to his Africans, who muſt 


have been much more naturally ſuppoſed to have landed 
in Braſil, or at leaſt to have ſtopped at the Antilles, which 


I flands they muſt have met with in their Paſſage, ſup- 
poſing them to have croſſed the Line. He confeſſes that 


on Peter Martyr de Anglerie, When ſpeaking of the 


People of Yucatan, affirms that many of them were cir- 


cumciſed; but he alledges, that this Italian Author has 
been miſinformed, ſince neither Antonio de Herera, Fa- 
ther de Acoſta, nor Oviedo, Writers of much better Cre- 
dit than he, have ever mentioned the Circumciſion, 
Baptiſm, or Croſſes upon the Tombs of this Peogle but 


as meer Fables. Laſtly, before the Abyſſinians could have 


paſſed to America, they muſt have taken their Departure 
from the Weſtern Coaſt of Africk ; and Laet is confident, 
that the Dominions of the King of Ethiopia do not extend 
ſo far that Way. In the mean Time, it is certain, from 


the Accounts of the Portugueſe, that the King of Benin 


had his Crown of the Emperor of Abyſſinia. 


Laet ſays but little of the Manner in which Grot/us 
imagines South-America has been peopled by the Inhabi- 
tants of thoſe Countries, which lie to the Southward of 
the Streights of Magellan; he is ſatisfied with obſerving 


that they are only Iſlands, beyond which, as far as Ter- 


ra Auſtralis, there is nothing but an immenſe Extent of 
Ocean: That we are not as yet acquainted well with what 
lies between that Country and Neu-Guinea, and that all 
the Southern American Nations, not excepting thoſe un- 
der the Dominion of the Incas of Peru, ſpoke an infinite 
Variety of different Languages. 'The Reaſons on which 


Grotius eſtabliſhes the Chineſe Original of the Peruvians, 


appear no leſs frivolous to this Critick , _ 


In the firſt Place, ſays he, the Character of the two 
Nations and their Taſte for the Arts are extremely dif- 
ferent. In the ſecond Place no one has ever ſaid that 
the Chineſe pay any religious Adoration to the Sun; and 
were this even granted, that Worſhip is common to 
ſo many Nations, that no Arguments could be drawn 

1 > | | | trom 
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from hence of any Weight in the preſent Queſtion. It 


is true, that the Incas of Peru as well as the Chineſe 
Emperors, called themſelves the Deſcendants of the Sun; 
but how many other. Princes bave either uſurped them- 
ſelves, or received that Title from their Subjects: Did 


not the Mexicans give the ſame Name to Cortez, either 


to do him Honour, or becauſe he came from the Eaſt. 
In the third Place, Grotius is ſtill more groſsly miſtaken. 
in affirming that the Peruvians made Uſe of Characters 


like the Chineſe, and which were written like theirs in 


perpendicular Lines, ſeeing that Father Acoſta, who re- 
ſided a long Time in Peru, and Garcilaſſo de le Vega, 


deſcended by the Mother's Side from the Blood of the 


Incas, inform us that they were neither acquainted with 
Characters, nor had the Uſe of any Sort of Writing. 
What is added by the learned Dutchman, that Mango 
Capa, the firſt of the Incas, was himſelf a Chineſe, is 
no more than a bare Conjecture, or a Fable invented by 
ſome Traveller, there not being the leaſt Notice taken 
of it in the Traditions of Peru. OT 


In the laſt Place, Laet declares that he has never, in 
any Author, read of any Wrecks of Chineſe Veſſels in 
the Pacrfick Ocean. The Fact itſelf appears to him very im- 
probable, becauſe in the Paſſage from China to Peru, 
the Winds are contrary during the whole Year, ſo that 
by making the great Round of the Ocean by the Weſt, 
would be a ſhorter Paſſage in Point of Time, than the 
direct Courſe. He adds, that ſuppoſing the Peruvians had 
deſcended from the Chineſe, they mull have preſerved at 
leaſt ſome Veſtiges of the Art of Navigation, or of the Uſe 
of Iron, whereas they were acquainted with neither; fo 
that it is much more natural to ſuppoſe the Peruvians and 
their Neighbours, the Inhabitants of Chili, came from 
ſome of the Indian Nations, ſome of which have always 
been ſufficiently civilized to be capable of giving Birth 
to an Empire ſuch as was that of Peru, | 


To this Grotius makes Anſwer, but with the Air of 
the Embaſlador, and of a Perſon of profound Learning, 
and feems perfectly aſtoniſhed, that any one ſhould dare 
to contradict him. Laet, ſomewhat piqued at this Be- 

Le St as __ haview, 


haviour, treats him in his Reply with leſs Ceremony than 
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before; and maintains that in a Diſpute purely literary, 


the Character of an Embafſador neither gives one Writer 


any Manner of Advantage over another, nor any additi- 


onal Weight to his Reaſoning. 


Erotius triumphed upon his Adverſary's agreeing that 
Greenland had been peopled by the Norwegians : See 


here, ſaid he, one Part of America, the Inhabitants of 
which derive their Origin from Norway. Now what 


could have hindred theſe Norwegian Greenlanders from 
advancing farther ? The Queſtion is not, anſwered Laet, 


to determine, Whether or not any of the Northern 
People paſſed to America by the Way of Greenland; but 
if all the Americans came from Norway, which I main- 


tain to be impoſſible. Angrimus Fonas, an Icelander, 


affirms, that Greenland was not diſcovered till the Year 
964. Gomara and Herrera inform us, that the Chichi-. 


megues were ſettled on the Lake of Mexico, in 721. 
'Theſe Savages came from New- Mexico, and the Neigh- 


bourhood of California, ſuch is the uniform Tradition 


of the Mexicans: Conſequently North-America was in- 
habited many Ages before it could receive any from Nor- 


_ way by the Way of Greenland. 


It is no leſs certain, that the real Mexicans founded 


their Empire in goa, after having ſubdued the Chicbi- 
_ megques, Otomias, and other barbarous Nations, who had 
taken Poſſeſſion of the Country round the Lake of Mexi- 


co; and Father Acoſta tells us, each of them ſpoke a Lan- 
guage peculiar to themſelves. From other Authorities 
We learn, that the M-xicans themſelves came from Cali- 


fornia, or from New-Mexico, and that they performed 
their Journey at leaſt for the moſt Part by Land; conſe- 


quently, they could not have come from Norway. 


Erotius having thus ſet out with an evident Anachro- 
niſm, every Thing he has built on that Foundation 1s a 
Conſequence of that original Error; and his Antagoniſt, 
who, with all the Liberty of a Fleming, imagined he had 
a Right to conſider him only as a Man of Letters, whoſe 
Syſtem appeared to him erroneous; and offended 2 the 
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fame ? * having attacked him with ſufficient 


Moderation, he had not met with the polite Return he 

expected, fails not to purſue him through all his Blun- 

ders, and to e them continually before his Eyes. 
The learned Embaſſador imagined he had read in Her- 


rera, that the Iſlanders of Baccalaos bore a perfect Re- 


ſemblance to the Laplanders. Laet, after declaring he 


could meet with no ſuch Fa in the Spaniſh Hiſtorian, 
repeats what he had already ſaid, that he does not deny 


but ſome of the Americans might Have had their Original 


from Europe; then bringing his Adverlary back to Mex- 
ico, he aſks him what Connection there was between the 
Mexicans and the Inhabitants of the Iſland Bacrccalass? 
He acknowledges afterwards, that Herrera mentions a 
Sort of Baptiſm and Confeſſion; that were practiſed in 
Yucatan and the neighbouring Iflands ; but he maintains, 
that the Worſhip of thoſe Barbarians was mixed with ſo 
many Impieties, and thoſe ſo plainly idolatrous, that it 
could not reaſonably be ſuppoſed to be derived from the 


Abyſſinian Chriſtians. He adds, that it is much more natural 


to attribute all thoſe equivocal Marks of Chriſtianity and 
Judaiſm, which have been believed to ſubſiſt in divers 
Provinces of the New World, to the Devil, who has al- 
ways affected to counterfeit the Worſhip of the true 
God. This Remark is made by all good Authors, who 
have ſpoken of the Religion of Nations newly diſcovered, 
and is beſides founded on the ee of the F athers of 
the Church. | | 


Grotius tavidg advanced, without any Heſitation, that 
the Ethiopians might in Time have changed their Colour 


in a Climate not ſo ſultry as that which they had quitted z 
Laet makes Anſwer, that though Whites might poſſibly 


loſe ſome of their Colour by removing to a warmer Cli- 


mate than that where they were born, yet that there is 


no Example of the Deſcendants of the Blacks becoming 
white in a cold Country; and that the Colour of the 
Negroes proceeds not ſolely from the Heat of the Sun, 
ſince the Brazilians, and many others inhabiting the 
ſame Latitudes have it not. Laſtly, he takes Notice of 


another Error of Erotius, who ſuffered his Prej udices to 
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_earry him ſo far, as to be perſuaded that the Chineſe 
were not acquainted with the Art of Printing before the 
Arrival of the Portugueſe in their Country, that he might 
thereby obviate an Objection which might have been 
ſtarted againſt his Syſtem of making the Peruvians de- 
ſeend from the Chineſe, | | . 


There can nothing, in my Opinion, be added to the 
Criticiſm, which Jebn de Laet has publiſhed on the Hy- 
potheſis of the celebrated Grotius, We are now going 
to ſee whether he has been equally happy in eſtabliſhing 
his own. He ſets. out, with relating, on the Authority 
of ſome. Authors quoted by Pliny, but who do not ap- 
pear to have been very able Geographers, that in ſome 
Iſlands near the Coaſt of Africa, amongſt which are the 
Canaries, ſome ancient Fdifices have been ſeen, and 
which are a certain Proof that theſe Iſlands were inha- 
bited before they were diſcoyered by the Europeans. Nou 
it is certain, ſays he, that ſince they were afterwards en- 
tirely deſerted, the Inhabitants muſt have retired elſe- 
where; and there is great Reaſon to believe that they 
paſſed over to America, the Paſſage being neither long 
nor difficult. 1 E | 


This Migration, according to the Calculation of theſe 
Authors, muſt have happened about two thouſand Years 
ago: at that Time, the Spaniards were much infeſted by 
the Cartbaginians, and a ſhort while afterwards, no leſs ſo 
by the Romans. Now is it not natural to think, that ſe- 
vera] amongſt thoſe ſhould bethink themſelves of taking 
Refuge in a Country, where they might have nothing to 
fear from the Ambition 'of their Enemies; and what 
could have hindered them from retiring to the Antilles by 
Way of the Weſtern Iſlands, which are ſituated ex- 
actly half Way in that Voyage? the Veſſels of the Car- 
thaginians were very proper for this Navigation, and 
might very well ſerve the Spaniards for Models, by which 
to build others of the ſame Conſtruction. They had 
the ſtill recent Example of Hanno, the famous Cartha- 
ginian, before their Eyes, who had failed very far to the 
Weſtward. It is no leſs probable, that People might. 
have croſſed from the Cape Verd lands to Brazil. The 
1 | Autololes, 


Y FF 
Autololes, whom Pliny has placed in their Neighbour- 
hood, were Getulians, and not Ethiopians; their Colour 
and Manners ſufficiently correſpond with thoſe of the 
Braſilians. Hr = 


_ Great-Britain, Ireland, and the Orcades, appear al- 

ſo to the learned Fleming, extremely proper for founding 
a like Conje&ure in Favour of North-America; he re- 
lates on this Head, what is recorded in the Hiſtory of 
Wales, written by Dr. David Powel, under the Year. 
1170. Madoc, ſays this Hiſtorian, one of the Sons of 
Prince Owen Gwynnith, being tired and diſguſted with 
the civil Wars which broke out between his Brothers af- 
ter the Death of their Father, fitted out ſeveral Veſſels, 
and after providing them with every Thing neceſlary for 
a long Voyage, went in Queſt of new Lands to the Weſt- 
ward of Ireland; there he diſcovered very fertile Coun- 
tries, and deſtitute of Inhabitznts ; wherefore, landing a 
Part of his People, he returned to Britain, where he made 
new Levies, and afterwards tranſported them to his Co- 
lony. Laet ſeems to rely much oa this Story, and con- 
cludes from it, that the like Ent-rprizes might poſſibly 
have been carried into Execution from all the Britannio 
Iſlands. It were to be wiſhed, adds he, that ſome Per- 
ſons had applied themſelves to compare the Languages of 
ſome Parts of America with thoſe of Ireland and Wales, 


From thence he comes to the Scytbians, and draws a 
Parallel of their Manners with thoſe of the Scythians : 
Firſt, he proves, by the Teſtimony of Pliny, that this 
Name was formerly common to all the Nations living in 
the North of Aſia and Europe; that it was even ſome- 
times given to the Sarmatians and Germans, although it 
was afterwards reſtrained to the Nations inhabiting the 
Northern Extremities of the two Continents, where ſe- 
veral of them have been for a long Time unknown to the 
Reſt of the World. He pretends, that amongſt thoſe 
many were Anthrepophagi, that all of them might have 
ſent Colonies into America; and that if it be objected, 
that there never were any Anthropophagi, except in South- 
America, it is becauſe all thoſe Nations, amongſt whom 
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this deteſtable Cuſtom prevailed, paſſed thither. He 
might, no Doubt, have ſaved himſelf the Labour of 


making ſo weak an Anſwer to an Objection, which no 
Perſon: would probably ever have made, ſince ſeveral of 
the North-Americans have ever been, and ſtill are, An- 
_ thrapophagt: But let us proceed to follow him in the Expli- 


cation of his Hypotheſis. I call it Hypotheſis, becauſe 
where Memoirs are wanting for eſtabliſhing the Truth, 
he is reduced, like -all thoſe who have handled this Queſ- 
tion, to the Neceſſity of having recourſe to Probability, 
and it muſt be eſteemed ſufficient to keep within Sight 


N. 


_ Pliny indeed, ſays, that the  Scythians valued them- 
felyes for having many Horſes ; but he does not ſay, that 


all the Scytbians did ſo. Strabo mentions ſeveral Nati- 


ons of them living North of the Caſpian Sea, and Part 
of whom led a wandering Life: What he ſays of their 
Manners and way of Living, agrees in a great many Cir- 
cumſtances, with what has been remarked in the Indians 


of America: Now it is no great Miracle, adds Laet, that 


theſe Reſemblances are not abſolutely perfect; and thoſe 
People, even before they left their own Country, alrea- 
dy differed from each other, and went not by the ſame 
Name: Their change of Abode effected what remained. 
We find the ſame likeneſs between ſeveral American Na- 
tions and the Samoeides, ſettled on the Great River Qby, 
ſuch as the Ruſſians have repreſented them to us ; and it 


is much more natural to ſuppoſe, that Colonies of theſe 


Nations paſſed over to America, by crofling the icy Sea on 


their Sledges, than to cauſe the Norwegians to travel all 


the Way that Grotius has marked out for them. Beſides 
that the Americans have much leſs reſemblance to theſe, 
than to the Samverdes and the Scythian Nomades. 


From North, Laet paſſes to South-America, and ex- 


amines whether that Continent could have received Part 


of its Inhabitants by Way of the Pacifick Ocean. The 
Iflands of Solomon are ſituated eight hundred Leagues 


from the Coaſts of Peru, and we now know them to be ſe- 
parated from Terra Auſtralis by a Sea, the Extent of 
which is not as yet fully acſertained. Father de Acofta be- 


lieves 
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lieves it to be not very diſtant from New Guinea, which 
he imagines is a Continent. But Sir Richard Hawkins, 
an Engliſhman, pretends to have certainly diſcovered it - 
to bean Iſland. We muſt therefore, continues the learn- 
ed Fleming, ſay that South America has been peopled by 
Way of this great Continent of Terra Auſtralis and the 
Coaſt of which, Don Pedro Hernando Giros, a Portu- 
gueſe, and Don Hernande de Quireos, a Spaniard, ranged 
along for the Space of eight hundred Leagues in the 
Years 1609 and 1610. 'The latter, who has given his 
Name to Part of this Continent, obſerves in his Letter 
to his Catholick Majeſty, that this Country, in ſeveral 
Places where he landed, was extremely well peopled, and 
that too with Men of all Complexions. But is it not 
ſtrange, that Laet ſhould rather chuſe to people South- 
America from a Country, ſeparated from it by a much 

eater Extent of Ocean than the reſt of the World, than 
from North-America, which, on the ſuppoſition that it 
was firſt peopled, ought naturally to have ſupplied all | 


the New World with Inhabitants. 


In 9 to ſupport his Aﬀertion, that America could 
not have been peopled by Means of the Pacifick Ocean, 
he obſerves, that Eaſterly Winds, which conſtantly 
prevail there, prevent all Navigation. from the Veſt to 
the Zaſt; then he examines ſeveral American Langua- 


ges, in order to compare them with one another, which 


is not the beſt Part of his Work, at leaſt, if we may 
form a Jener from the Extract he has given us of a 
Vocabulary of the Haron Language, in order to com- 
are it with that of Mexico; ſor he has taken it from 
ee Gabriel Sagbart, a Recollet, who underſtood very 
little of that T 


. He does not appear to be better — with the 
Religion of the Indians of Canada, in which he endea- 
vours to diſcover Traces which might have led. him to 


their firſt Original ; and indeed, all this diſplay of Learn- 


ing does not much conduce to the End he has in View : 
Beſides, although no one of his Age has made a better 
. N or treated of the Weſt-Indies with oh 
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much Accuracy, yet we now meet with ſeveral Things 
in his Performance, which ſtand in need of Correction. 


He concludes, with a ſhort Explication of the Opinion 
of Emanuel de Moraez, a Portugueſe, extracted from the 


"Twentieth Book of his Hiſtory of Brazil; a Work, 


which has not as yet been publiſhed. Acc ording to this 
Author, America has been wholly peopled by the Car- 


 thaginians and Iſraelites. With regard to the firſt, his 
Proof is, that they had made Diſcoveries at a great Di- 


ſtance from Africa, the Progreſs of which being put a 
ſtop to by the Senate of Carthage, hence it came to paſs, 
that thoſe who happened to be then in the newly diſco- 
vered Countries, being cut off from all Commerce with 


their Countrymen, and deſtitute of many Neceſſaries of 
Life, fell ſoon into a ſtate of Barbarity. As to the I/- 


raelites, Moraez pretend, that nothing but Circumciſi- 


on is wanting, in order to conſtitute a perfect Reſem- 
blance between them and the Brazilians, Even this 
would be of great Importance, were we to conſider the 
Invincible Attachment of the former to that Ceremony. 
But there are many other Points equally eſſential, wheree 


in the two Nations differ. I can ſafely affirm, that this 
pretended Reſemblance, which appears fo ſtriking to the 
Portugueſe Hiſtorian, 1s at beſt a falſe Show, which ſeizes 


one at the firſt Glance, but diſappears when looked into 
more narrowly and without Prejudice. | 


ob de Laet having in a ſatisfactory Manner, refuted 
what Opinions had been advanced before his Time, but 
not having been equally ſucceſsful in eſtabliſhing his own, 


George de Hornn, a learned Dutchman, entered the Liſts, 


which he did with the greater Confidence, as he be- 
lieved he ſhould draw great Advantages from the New 


Diſcoveries his Countrymen and the Engliſh had lately 
made in the northern Parts of Aja, 2 and Ame 


rica. 


After celiting's every Thing that has been imagined on 


| the Subject he undertakes to handle, that is to lay, all 


that is found in Father Garcia and Solarzano, he ſets in 
the ſtrongeſt Light the Difficulty of determining this 
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Queſtion ; a Difficulty occaſioned by the imperfe& 
Knowledge we have of the Extremities of the Globe to- 
wards the North and South, and the Havock which the 
Spaniards, the firſt Diſcoverers, of the New World, 
made amongſt its moſt ancient Monuments; as witneſs 
the great double Road between Qito and Cuzeo; ſuch: 
an Undertaking, as the Romans have executed nothing 
that can be compared to it. However, he is not afraid to 
promiſe himſelt a happy Concluſion to his Enquiries, and 
condemns Father Acoſta for too haſtily determining, that no 
one can engage to ſucceed in ſuch an Enterprize, with-- 
out great Raſhneſs. Let us now ſee whether he himſelf 
is not an Example of what he finds fault with in the 
Spaniſh Hiſtorian. | . e e 


He ſets out with declaring, that he does not believe it 
poſſible America could have been peopled before the 


Flood, conſidering the ſhort ſpace of Time which 


elapſed between the Creation of the World and that me- 
morable Event. Very able Men have, notwithſtanding, 
believed that there were more Men on the Face of the 
Earth at that early Period, than there are at this preſent; 
the Thing is at leaſt poſſible, and this is ſufficient to pre- 
vent the deſtroying the abſolute Certainty of the Opinion. 
Nevertheleſs it muſt be owned, that de Hornn is not ſin- 


gle in this Opinion; but what he adds, gives us no great 


Notion either of his Accuracy or of his Probity. Ac- 


cording to him, Leſcarbot places Noah's birth in the 


New World; whereas this French Hiſtorian has ſaid no- 
thing that bears the ſmalleſt Reſemblance to ſuch a Pa- 
radox. Foy Lt "3. 


In the next place, . he lays it down for a Principle, 
that after the Deluge, Men and other terreſtial Animals 
have penetrated into America both by Land and by Wa- 


ter, and both too out of a formed Deſign, and by Acct- 


dent ; and that Birds have got thither by Flight, which 
does not appear to be improbable, ſeeing that they have 
been obſerved to follow Veſſels without ſtopping, for the 
Space of three Hundred Leagues together, and ſince 


there are Rocks and Iſlands, where they might reſt them- 
ſelves, ſcattered about every where in the Ocean, Thus, 
4 | : according 


— 


- „ 
according to him, John de Lact had Reaſon to ſay, that 
the Article of Birds occaſioned no manner of Difficulty, 
All the World, however, will not be of their Opinion; 
for do not we know many of the feathered Species, which 
are neither able to fly nor to ſwim ſo far? Father 


Acoſta has likewiſe very well obſerved, in the Opinion of : 
this learned Dutchman, that wild Beaſts might have | 
found a free Paſſage by Land, and that if we do not meet | 
in the New World with Horſes or Cattle, to which he f 
might have added, Elephants, Camels, Rhinoceros's, | 
and many others; it is becauſe thoſe Nations who paſſed | 
thither, either were not acquainted with their Uſe, or had | 
no Convenience to tranſport them: Yet there are Cattle in 
America, but of a Species very different from any of thoſe | 
known in our Hemiſphere. : 
if As to what relates to the human Species, de Hornn 
(ht excludes from America, 1. The Ethiepians, and. all the | 
il Blacks, both of Africa and Aſia; the few Negroes found 
'Þ in the Province of Gareta, having without Doubt, been 5 
1 brought there by Accident, a ſhort Time before. 2. The 
1 Noruegiaus, Danes, Swedes, Celtes, and in a Word, all | 
Jil the northern and middle Countries of Europe and Afa. 
| | Mean while it may be obſerved, the Celtes and ancient | 
l Britons were much addicted to Navigation, and as likely 
406 as any other People to tranſport themſelves to America. 3. | 
Ws The Samoeides and Laplanders, His Reaſon for exchud- ; 
1 ing all theſe Nations is this, that there are no Americans 
| who have white curled Hair and Beards, excepting the 
EH Miges, in the Province of Zapoteca, the Scheries, on : 
4 the River of Plate, and the Malopoques in Brazil. The | : 
| 3/8 Eſguimaux have likewiſe white Hair; which Exceptions : 
. embarraſs the Queſtion not a littte. 0 
n | 
1 It . All the Indians of Iſia, continues de Hornn, believe s 
6 the Metempſychoſis: Therefore that People could not þ 
. v- have paſſed into America, where this Doctrine is not ſo : 
„ much as known. Yet good Authors, and particularly ] 
| 13 | the learned Koempfer, alledge, that the Doctrine of the 
{ 1 Metempſychoſis was firſt carried into India by Xaca, 
31:88 who was probably an Egyptian Prieſt, driven from his þ 
1 native Country by Cambyſes, when he conquered: it. : 
i hs es Fe Before ; 
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both of which are of great Antiquity in a good Part of. 


Nortb-America. Here follows another Argument, which 
though ſupported by the Authority of Diodorus Siculus, 


does not appear to me a whit more convincing. The In- 
dians, ſay they, have never ſent Colonies abroad; con- 
ſequently they could not have contributed to the peopling 


of the New World. But fuch general Propoſitions are 


not ſuſceptible of Demonftration, 3 with re- 


ſpe& to ſuch a Country as the Indies, poſſeſſed by ſo 
many Nations, differing from one another in Manners, 


Cuſtoms, and Genius. 


The Greeks and the Latins are likewiſe excluded from 
the New World. They could not, according to our 
Author, fail beyond Cadiz, becauſe the Carthaginians, 


who had the command of the Atlantick Ocean, would not 


have ſuffered them. 'This' Argument appears to me very 
weak, eſpecially with regard to the Greeks, who having 
founded Cadiz, might very well be able to keep thoſe 
Seas in ſpite of the Carthaginians. I ſhould rather ima- 
gine that Hercules being perſuaded that there was nothing 
beyond that Ocean, his Countrymen had never thought 


of embarking upon it, which, however, is a Conjecture, 
that might eaſily be deſtroyed. 8 


- In the laſt Place, neither Cbriſtiant, Hebrews, nor 
Mabometant, if we believe de Hornn, have ever ſettled 


in the New World ; and if this learned Man does not 
abſolutely reje& thoſe Accounts of Croſſes, Baptiſm, 
Circumciſion, Confeſſion, Faſts, and other religious 
Ceremonies, ſome Veſtiges of which have been pretend- 


ed to have been found in Tucatan and elſewhere, we ſhall 


ſoon ſee what Regard he pays to them in the arrange- 
oO of his own Syſtem, of which here follows the 
lan. | | . | 


In the firſt Place, he ſuppoſes that America began to 


be peopled by the North; and regarding the Barrier of 


the Iſthmus of Panama, which Grotius imagines was not 
open before the Time of the Spaniards, as a ſuppoſi- 
- tion 


Before him the Religion of Fire, and the Worſhip of- 
the Sun, were ſpread all over Perſia and the Eafi-Indies, 
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| tion void of all Foundation, he maintains, that the primitive- 
Colonies ſpread themſelves far beyond it, fince through the. 


whole Extent of that Continent, and both in the northern 
and ſouthern Parts of it, we meet with undoubted Marks 
of a Mixture of the northern Nations with thoſe who have 


come from other Places. He believes that the firſt 


Founders of thoſe Colonies were the Scythians ; that the 


| Phenicians and Carthaginians afterwards got footing in 


America by way of the Atlantick Ocean, and the Chineſe 


by way of the Pacifick ; and that other Nations might, 


from Time to Time, have landed there by one or other 
of theſe Ways, or might poſſibly have been thrown on 
the Coaſt by Tempeſts ; and laſtly, that ſome Fews and 
Chriftians might have been carried there by ſome ſuch 
like Event, but at a Time when all the New World was 
already peopled. | £1 | 


He, in my Opinion, very well obſerves, that thoſe 
Giants, who may have been ſeen in ſome Parts of Ameri- 


ca, prove nothing; that though in the firit Ages, they 


might poſſibly have been more frequently met with, yet 


it cannot be ſaid, they ever compoſed the Body of a Na- 
tion : that as their Poſterity did not all inherit their gi- 
gantic Stature, ſo Men of a common Size might have 
probably at firſt produced thoſe Coloſſus's, as may 
be ſeen in the modern Accounts of Virginia and Senegal. 
Hitherto he has advanced nothing new, moſt of theſe 
Obſervations having been made before: : Afterwards he 
has ſomething, which is not only new, but which is alſo 
peculiar to himſelf ; he paſſes from Probability to Cer- 
tainty, and from Conjectures to poſitive Aſſertions; and 
this Method once tried, he carries it to a great Length; 
ſo that if we follow him, we ſhall find him ſufficiently 
entertaining, and at Times ſaying very good Things. 


Omitting the Conſideration of the Scythians, whom. 
he ſuppoſes to have entered America by the North, and 
there to have made the firſt Settlements, he eſtabliſhes 


a firſt Migration of the Phenic:ans, by laying it down for 


a Principle, that from the earlieſt Times they have been 
1 Navigators, and have repleniſhed all our Hemi- 


iphere with their Colonies : But it is to be obſerved, that 


under 


re 
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under the Name of the Phenicians, he likewiſe. compre- 
hends the Canaanites. From S!rabo he learns, that the 


Phenicians ſailed into the Atlantict Ocean, and buili Ci- 
ties beyond the Pillars of Hercules. Appian, continues 
he, and Pauſanias, inform us, that the Carthaginians, 


who were originally Phenicians, covered all the Ocean 


with their Fleets ; that Hanno made the Tour of Africk 


and that the Canaries were known to the Ancients. We | 
know from other Authorities, that the Phenicians ſettled 
in Africa, waged long and bloody Wars with the Natives 
of the Country, who deſtroyed above three hundred of 


their Cities in Mauritania. Eratoſtbenes i is his Warrant 


for this, and he prefers the Authority of that ancient 


Writer to that of Strabo and Artemidorus, who contra- 


dict him. Whither could the Phenicians, adds he, have 


retired, after ſo many and great Loſſes, but to Ame- 
rica? 


This Migration being poſſible, he looks upon it of 


ceourſe as certain, and to have been very ancient; but he 


laughs at Opmeer, who had advanced, that the Africans 


living in the neighbourhood of Mount Atlas, failed to Ame-_ 


rica before the Deluge. He imagines Plato may poſſibly 


be miſtaken in ſome Things he has faid of Atalantir, but 
that his Deſcription is notwithſtanding founded on Truth. 


He obſerves, that all thoſe Iflands to the weſtward of 
Africa, have been called Atlantides, and he reckons it 


probable, that the Atalantis of Plato lay in America, and 


that it was drowned in a Deluge, of which there ſtill re- 
main ſome ſlender Traditions among the Americans. Fur- 
ther, he ſays, that according to Peter Martyr d' Anglerie, 
the Inhabitants of the Antilles report, that all their Iflands 


were formerly joined to the Continent, and had been ſe- 


parated from it by Earthquakes and great Inundations : 


That the Veſtiges of a Deluge are found in Peru to 


this Day, and that all South-America is full. of Water. 
He might have added, that the north Part of America or 
New-France, alone contains a greater quantity of Water 


than all the reſt of that vaſt Continent beſides. 


Diedorus Siculus relates, that the 8 ſailed far 


into the Atlantick Ocean, and that being conſtrained by 


tempeſtuous 
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refuge there. 


„ 


tempeſtuous Weather, they landed upon a large Iſland, 


where they found a fruitful Soil, navigable Rivers, and 
magnificent Edifices. De Hornn takes this to be the ſe- 
cond Migration of that People to America. Diodorus 


adds, that in the ſequel the Phenicians being haraſſed by 
the Cartbaginians and the Inhabitants of Mauritania, who 
would neither grant them Peace nor a Truce, ſent Co- 


lonies to that Iſſand, but kept the Affair ſecret, in order 
that they might always have a ſecure Retreat in caſe of 
Neceſſity. Other Authors, whom de Hornn does not 


mention, have alledged, that theſe Voyages were carried 


on without the Knowledge of the Government, who, per- 


_ ceiving that the Country began to diminiſh in the Num- 


ber of its Inhabitants, and having found out the Cauſe of 
this Diſorder, prohibited that Navigation under very ſe- 


vere Penalties. 


The third and laſt Migration of the Phenicians to the 


New World was occaſioned, according to this Author, by 


a three Year's Voyage, made by a Tyrian Fleet in the 


Service of Solomon. He aſſerts on the Authority of 


Joſepbus, that Eſion Geber, where the Embarkation was 


made, is a Port in the Mediterranean. This Fleet, he 


adds, went in queſt of Elephants Teeth and Peacocks to 
the weſtern Coaſt of Africa, which is Tarſiſb: This is 


likewiſe the Opinion of Huet : Then to Ophir for Gold, 


which is Haiti, or the Iſland Hiſpaniola: Chriſtopber Co- 
lumbus was of the fame Opinion, according to ſome, as 
Petablus certainly was. De Hornn returning afterwards 
to the Atlanticł Iſlands, would fain perſuade us, that the 
Phenicians have, at divers Times, fent Colonies thither, 
and that the Cerne of the Ancients in Grand Canaria, for 
which Name it is indebted to the Canaanites, who took 


: One of the Canary Iſlands is called Gomera : De Hornn 
makes no Doubt that it derives its Name from the Amo- 


rites, who went to ſettle there after they had been driven 


out of Paleſtine by. the Hebrews. Ought we to be fur- 
prized, if after this he finds the Cham of the Phenicians 


in the Chemez of the Iſland Haiti, in the Camis of Fapan, 


and 


. cy 
and in the Chile Cambal of Yucatan? 'The Detail which 


he afterwards enters into, in order to diſcover Traces of 


the Phenician Religion and Manners in the New World, 
is pretty nearly in the ſame Taſte, and carries the ſame 

Conviction along with it. But what ought not to be 
(he obſerves in this Place) paſſed over in Silence, is that 
the firſt Pheniciant, who ſettled in Africa and the Bale- 
arick Iſlands, had neither any Letters or Characters, nor 
knew the Uſe of them; and that Cadmus, a Phenician, 


carried into Greece, not the Characters which his Coun- 


trymen afterwards made Uſe of, but thoſe which in his 
Time were known among the Egyptians. ' „ 


All thoſe Migrations preceded the Chriſtian Era many ' 
Ages: Here follow ſuch as are of a later Date. Our 
Author diſtinguiſhes three Sorts of Scytbiant, who paſſed 
into the New World, namely Huns, Tartars of Cathay, 
and the Chineſe. Undoubtedly the Partizans for the An- 


tiquity of the Chineſe Nation, will not excuſe his _—_— 


Scythians the Founders of this great Empire, neither w1 
thoſe, who reje& what is doubtful in the Pretenſions of 
certain Chineſe, be of his Opinion; for it is now paſt 


Doubt, that the Chineſe Empire cannot be much later 


than Noab's Grand-Children. But we ſhould never have 
done, were we to repeat all the falſe and arbitrary Con- 
jectures of this Dutch Writer. ON 1 


Under the Name of Hunt, he comprehends number 


leſs Nations, who poſſeſſed an immenſe Country; the 


Occaſion of the Paſſage of many of them to America, 
was, according to him, their overgrown Numbers, and 
the inteſtine Wars raging amongſt them. He pretends, 
that the Route they made Choice of, was by the Extre- 
mity of the North, where they met with frozen Seas. 
Then forgetting what he had juſt been ſaying of the in- 
finite Numbers of thoſe Barbarians, whoſe vaſt Coun- 
tries could no longer contain them ; as he had already 
forgotten what he ſaid at firſt, that the firſt Settlements 
in America were compoſed of Scythians, he informs us, 
that the Reaſon why the Northern Regions of America 
are ſo thinly inhabited, is, becauſe it was very late be- 
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4034 
fore the Country of the Huns was peopled at all, and chat 
even at this Day OE are far from ems populous. : 


But did they all inks the ſame Road? ? No; for while 
the greateſt Number turned off to the Right towards 


the Eaſt, thoſe whom he calls Finnes, and the Samoeides - 


and ee ee whom Tacitus places in Finland, went off 
to the Eaſt by the Weſtward, traverſed Nova Zembla, 
Lapland and Greenland ; whence he reckons 'that the 
Norwegians, who had before this Time landed in Green- 
land, and whereof not one was to be found in the Year 
1348, penetrated into the Northern Parts of America in 
queſt of more habitable Countries. Nothing can reaſon- 
ably hinder us from helieving, that the Eftimaux, and 
ſome other Nations in the Neighbourhood of Hudſon's 
Bay, draw their Original from the Norwegrians of Green- 
land, ſuppoſing ſuch ever to have exiſted. What is cer- 
tain, is, that the Eſeimaux have nothing in common ei- 
ther in their Language, Manners, or Way of living, 
Complexion, or-in the Colour of their Hair with the 
People of Canada proper, who are i neareſt Neigh- 
. | En 


As to certain A fl as vos and Tigers, 
which, according to all Appearance, have paſſed from 
Tartary and Hircania into the New World, their Paſ-. 
ſage might very well ſerve for a Proof, that the two He- 
miſpheres join to the Northward of Asia a; and this Ar- 
gument is not the only one we have of this Circurnſtance, 
if what I have often heard related by Father Erollon, a 
French Jeſuit, as undoubted Matter of Fact, may be de- 
pended on. This Father, ſay they, after having labour- 
ed ſome Time in the Miſſions. of New France, paſſed 
over to thoſe of China. One Day as he was. travelling 

in Tartary, he met an Huron Woman, whom he had 


Gs known in Canada : He aſked her by what Ad- 


venture ſhe had been carried into a Country fo diſtant from 


her own-? She made Anſwer, that having been taken in 


War, ſhe had been e ee from Nation to Nation, 
till ſne arrived at the Place where ſhe then was. I 
have been aſſured, that another Jeſuit paſſing by Way 
of Nantz, in his Return from * had there re- 

1 lated 


„„ 


lated much ſuch another Affair of a Spaniſh W oman of 


Florida: She had been taken by certain Indians, and giv- 
en to thoſe of a moſt diſtant Country, and by theſe again 
to another Nation, till ſhe had thus been ſucceſſively 
paſſed from Country to Country, had travelled Regions 
extremely cold, and at laſt found herſelf in Tartary, and 
had there married a Tartar, who had paſſed with the 
Conquerors into China, and there ſettled. It is indeed true, 
that thoſe who have failed fartheſt to the Eaſtward of 
Afia, by purſuing the Coaſts of Feſſs or Ramtſebatta, 
have pretended to have perceived the Extremity of this 
Continent, thence concluding, that between Aſia and 


America, there could poſſibly be no Communication by 


Land; but beſides that, Francis Guella, a Spaniard, 
if we may believe John Hugh de Linſchooten, hath con- 
firmed, that this Separation 1s no more than a Streight, a 
hundred Miles over; the. laſt Voyages of the Faponeſe 
give Grounds to think that this Streight.is only a Bay, 
above which there is a Paſſage over Land. | 


Let us return to George de Hornn. This Writer does 
not expreſs himſelf with Accuracy,. when he tells us, that 
North-America is full of Lions and Tigers. It is true, 
we find in the Country of the Iroquoiſe, a Kind of Tigers, 
the Hair ot which is of a light grey, which are not ſpot- 
ted, but which have very long Tails, and whoſe Fleſh is 
good eating: But except this, it is not till towards the 
Tropick that you begin to fee true Tigers and Lions, 
which is, however, no Proof that they could not have. 
come from Tartary and Hircania ; but as by advancing 
always Southwards, they met with Climates more agree- 
able to their Natures, we may believe they have there- 
fore entirely abandoned the Northern Countries. 


What Solinus and Pliny relate that the Scythian Anthro- 
Pophagi depopulated a great Extent, of Country as far as 
the Promontory Tabin, and What Mark Pol, the Veneti- 
an, tells us, that to the North-Eaſt of China and Tarta- 
ry, there are vaſt uninhabited Countries, might be ſuffi- 


dient to confirm our Author's Conjecture concerning the 
Retreat of a great Number of Scythians into America. 
We find in the Ancients the Names of ſome of theſe 


„„ | Nations ; 
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Nations: Pliny ſpeaks of the Tabians: Solinus mentions the 
Apuleans; who, he ſays, had for Neighbours the Maſſa- 


getes, and whom Pliny aſſures us to have entirely diſap- 
| peared. Ammianus M. 


arcellinus expreſly ſays, that the 
Fear of the Anthropophagi obliged ſeveral of the inhabi- 


tants of thoſe Countries to take Refuge elſewhere. All 
| theſe Authorities form, in my Opinion, at leaſt a ſtrong 


ConjeQture, that more than one Nation of America have 


a Scythian or Tartar Original. 


Hitherto de Hornn keeps pretty cloſe to his Point, and 


3 : [ 0 . 
is ſure to return to it from Time to Time, and we diſcover 


the Man of Learning even in his greateſt Flights : But 
on the whole, one would ſay, that by dint of forming 
Conjectures upon the Agreement of Names, he fails 
prodigiouſly in Point of Judgment. Who, for Example, 
would not laugh to hear him ſeriouſly advance, that the 
Apalaches, a Nation of Florida, are the Aþaleans of Solinus, 
and that the Tabians of Ptolemy are the Anceſtors of the 
Tombas of Peru? What follows is ſtill more ridiculous. 
There is, ſays he, a People, who are Neighbours to the 
Moguls called Huyrons ; theſe are the Hurons of Canada. 


Herodotus calls the Turks Treas; theſe are the Iroquoiſe 


and Souriquois of Accadia. Unhappily for ſuch rare Diſ- 
coyeries, this Conjecture leads to a falſe Concluſion ; all, 
or moſt of the Names of the Indians of New-France be- 


ing of French Extraction. 


Nay more, the Hurons and Iroguoiſe, to whom our 
Author gives ſo very different Originals, ſpeak almoſt 
the ſame Language, the one being a Dialect of the other; 
whereas the Souriguois, to whom Hornn gives the ſame 
Anceſtors as to the [roquoiſe, have abſolutely nothing in 
common with them either in their Language or Genius. 
The Language they ſpeak is a Dialect of the Algongurn ; 
and the Huron is as different from the Algonguin as the 
Latin is from the Hebrew. Muſt not one then have his 
Imagination very ſtrongly impreſſed, to be able to perſuade 
himſelf that the Meyro Humona of the Braſilians, and the 
Paicuma of the Inhabitants of Santa Cruz come from St. 
Thomas, and are derived from the Language of the 
„„ | „„ Les Turks, 


very conſiderable Changes by the Way. 


Jar. 
Turks, who before they paſſed over to America, had- 


- fome Knowledge of this Apoſtle? _ 


Our Author's uſual Confidence deſerts him, when he 
ſeems to have moſt Occaſion for it, and he dares not de- 
oide whether South-America has peopled the Terra Auſtri- 
alis, or whether that Country may bers thence received 
its own Inhabitants; but he very ſoon recovers it, and 
by Means of it undertakes to unravel the Origin of the 
Empires of Peru and Mexico, He agrees with ſeveral 
Hiſtorians, that theſe Monarchies were not very ancient 
when the Spaniards deſtroyed them, and that their Foun- 
ders had to fight againſt barbarous Nations, that had been 
long ſettled in the. Country they had made choice of, and 
chiefly Mexico, where the Manners were much more rug- 
ged in the Time of Cortez, than they were amongſt the 
Peruvians. This Difference probably was owing to this, 

that the Conquerors of Mexico were not ſo much civilized 


as thoſe of Peru, 1 


Both the one and the other, if we may believe Hornn, 
are, notwithſtanding, originally from the ſame Parts; 


_ . theſe are; ſays he, the Nations of Cathay; the Faponeſe, 


who are originally deſcended from thence, the Chineſe, 
whom he always ſuppoſes to be deſcended from the Scy- 
thians; ſome Egyptians, and ſome Phenicians, from the 
Time that theſe two Empires attained to Perfection, in 
Policy, Religion, and Arts. Here is certainly a very 
miſcellaneous and capricious Original. But in fine, the 
learned Dutchman will have it, that all theſe Nations have 
ſent Colonies into America, and to prove this, it is ſcarce 


conceivable, where he goes in queſt of Cathayan, Corean, 


Chineſe, and eſpecially Fapeneſe Names, in all Parts of 
the New World. Between theſe, there is often much 
the ſame Relation as the Alfana, and Equus of Menage; 
but he likewiſe cauſes them to take ſo very long a Jour- 
ney, that we ought not to be ſurprized if they undergo 


- 


He even goes ſo far as to derive the Name of the Chi. 
quite of Paragua, which is purely of Spani/h Extrac- 
tion from that of Catbay. The Name of Inca, which 
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was that of the imperial Family of 3 has, according 


to him, too great a Reſemblance with the ſame Name of 
Cathay, to ſuffer any Doubt that theſe Sovereigns WE 
their Original from this great Country. In a Word, 

ſeek for the Cathayans in America, is, according to . : 
the ſame with ſearching for the Greeks in Italy, and the 
Pbeniciant in Africk. The Coreans called their Country 


Caoli; therefore, California has been peopled by a Core- 


an C olony. Chiapa, a Province of Mexico, whence can 
it come but from Grapan, a Name which ſome give to 
the Iſland of Japan? Montezuma, Emperor of Mexico, 
had a Beard after the Chineſe Faſhion ; he wants no more 


to make him come originally from China. It is not, how- 
ever without ſome Scruple, that our Author quits his 


Etymologies for the Figure of the Beard ; but this Beard 
is very ſingular in a Mexican, He, moreover, finds that 
the Name of Monarch has a great Affinity with that of 
Metuzaiuma, which he pretends on I know not what 
Authority, to be a Title of Honour in Fapan + Thus this 


Prince might very well derive his Original from theſe 


1 


However, it is eicher the e nor the Japmeſe 


who have founded the Mexican 1 De Hornn 


aſcribes that Honour to Pacfur, King of China, who be- 
ing dethroned by Cublay, great Cham of Tartary, fled 
with a hundred thouſand Chineſe, in a thouſand Veſſels 
into America, and there became, the Founder of a new 
Empire, Manco, another Chineſe Prince, originally of 
Cathay, had two Ages before founded that of Peru. Here 
are many Names, of which the Fathers Couplet, Le 
Compte, and Du Halde were entirely ignorant. Manco 
had carried the Arts to a very great Perfection, and it 
was he who reared thoſe magnificent Edifices which ſo 
much aſtoniſhed the Spaniards. He brought no Horſes 
into America, becauſe, in his Time, ſays Mark Pol 
the Venetian, there were none in China. But it may 
be aſked, why the Chineſe of Peru have not preſerved 
their Characters ? It is, anſwers Hornn, becauſe they 
were too difficult to write; they found that it was a 


ſhorter and eaſier Way to -fupply the Uſe of them by 
ſymbolical Fi Buren. £ 
This 


* 


pled. 


. 
This is a Part of what has been written on the preſent 
Queſtion; and I am much miſtaken if the bare ſetting 


down of ſo many different Opinions is not ſufficient to 


furniſh the attentive Reader with all the Lights neceſſa- 
ry to lead him to the Choice of the proper Side in this 


great Controverſy, which, by endeavouring to explain, 


they have hitherto rendered only more obſcure. It may 


be reduced, as appears to me, to the two following Ar- 


ticles. 1. How the New World might have been peo- 
pled? 2. By whom and by what Means it has been peo- 


Nothing it would ſeem may be more eaſily anſwered 
than the firſt. America might have been peopled, as the. 
three other Quarters of the World have been. Many 
Difficulties have been formed: upon this Subject which 
have been deemed infolvable, but are far from being ſo. 
The Inhabitants of both Hemiſpheres are certainly. the 
Deſcendants of the ſame. Father. This common Father 
of Mankind received an expreſs Order from Heaven to 


people the whole World, and accordingly it has been 


peopled. To bring this about, it was neceſſary to over- 
come all Difficulties in the Way, and they have alſo been 


got over. Were thoſe Difficulties greater with reſpect 


to peopling the Extremities of Aſia, Africa, and Europe, 
and the tranſporting Men into the. Iflands, which lie at; 
a conſiderable Diſtance from thoſe Continents, than to 
paſs over into America? Certainly. not. Navigation 
which has arrived at ſo great Perfection within theſe three 
or four Centuries, might poſſibly have been ſtill more 
perfect in thoſe firſt Times than at this Day. At leaſt, 


we cannot doubt, but it was then arrived at ſuch a De- 


gree of Perfection as was neceſſary for the Deſign which 
God had formed of peopling the whole Earth. | 


Whilſt thoſe Authors whom 1 have cited, have kept, 
to this Poſſibility which cannot be denied, they have rea- 


ſoned very juſtly; for if it has not been demonſtrated, _ 


that there is a Paſſage into America over Land, either 
by the North of Iſia and Europe, or by the South, the 
contrary has not been made appear; beſides," from the 
Coaſt of Africa to Brazil; from the Canaries. to the 
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Weſtern Iſlands, from the Weſtern Iſlands to the Antil. 
les; from the Britannic Iſles, and the Coaſt of. France ta 
Newfoundland, the Paſſage is neither long nor difficult : 


I might ſay as much of that from China to Japan, and 
from Japan and the Philippines to the Iſles Mariannes, 
and from thence to Mexico. There are 

ſiderable Diſtance from the Continent of Aſia, where 


ſlands at a con- 


we have not been ſurprized to find Inhabitants. Why 
then ſhould we wonder to find People in America? And 
it cannot be imagined, that the Grandſons of Noab, when 
they were obliged to ſeparate and to ſpread themſelves i in 
Conformity to the Deſigns of God over the whole Earth, 
ſhould be in an abſolute Impoſlibility of peopling almoſt 
one Half of the Globe? 


They ought - therefore to have kept to this; but the 


Queſtion was too ſimple and too eaſy to be anſwered. 
The Learned muſt make Diſquiſitions, and they imagin- 


ed they were able to decide how and by whom America 


has been peopled; and as Hiſtory furniſhed no Materials 


for this Purpoſe, rather than ſtop ſhort they have realiz- 
ed the moſt frivolous Conjectures. The ſimple Reſem- 


blance of Names, and ſome flight Ap eee as ſeemed, 


in their Eyes, ſo many Proofs, and on ſuch ruinous Foun- 
dations they have erected Syſtems of which they have 
become enamoured, the Weakneſs of which the moſt Ig- 


norant are able to perceive, and which are often oyer- 


turned by one ſingle Fact which is inconteſtable. Hence 
it happens, that the Manner in which the New World 
has received its firſt Inhabitants remaining in very great 
Uncertainty, they have imagined Difficulties where none 
really were, and they have carried this Extravagance to 


ſuch a Height, as to believe, that the Americans were 
not the Deſcendants of our firſt Parents; as if the Igno- 


rance of the Manner in which a Thing 'bath happened, 


ought to make us look upon it as impoſſible, or at 1 


as extremely difficult, 


But what i is moſt ſingular in this, is, that they ſhould 
have neglected the only Means that remained to come 


at the Truth of what they were in Search of; I mean, 


the comparing the Languages. In effect, in the Re- 


ſearch in Queſtion, it appears to me, that the Kage” 
edge 
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ledge of the principal Languages of America, and the 


comparing them with thoſe of our Hemiſphere, that are 
looked upon as primitive, might poſlibly ſet us upon ſome 


happy Diſcovery ; and that Way of aſcending to the 


Original of Nations, which is the leaſt equivocal, is far 
from being ſo difficult as might be imagined. We have 
had, and ſtill have Travellers and Miſſionaries, who have 
worked on the Languages that are ſpoken in all the Pro- 
vinces of the New World. It would only be neceſſary 
to make a Collection of their Grammars and Vocabularies, 
and to collate them with the dead and living languages of 
the Old World that paſs for Originals. Even the diffe- 
rent Dialects, in Spite of the Alterations they have un- 
dergone, ſtill retain enough of the Mother-Tongue to 


furniſh conſiderable Lights. 


Inſtead of this Method, which has been neglected, 
they have made Enquiries into the Manners, Cuſtoms, 
Religion, and Traditions of the Americans, in order to 
diſcover their Original. Notwithſtanding, I am perſuad- 
ed, that this Diſquiſition i is only capable of producing a 
falſe Light, more likely to dazzle, and to make us wan- 
der from the right Path, than to lead us with Certainty 


to the Point propoſed. Ancient Traditions are effaced 


from the Minds of ſuch as have not, or, who, during 
ſeveral Ages, have been, without any Helps to preſerve 
them; and half the World i is exactly in this Situation, 
New Events, and a new Arrangement of Things give 


Riſe to new Traditions, which efface the former, and 


are themſelves effaced in their Turn. After one or two 
Centuries have paſſed, there no longer remain any Marks 


Capable of leading us to find the Traces of the firſt Tra- 
ditions. 


The 1 very ſoon degenerate by IR of 
Commerce with Foreigners, and by the Mixture of ſeve- 
ral Nations uniting in one Body, and by a Change of 


Empire always accompanied with a new Form of Govern- 


ment. - How much more Reaſon is there to believe ſuch 
a ſenſible Alteration of Genius and Manners amongſt 
wandering Nations become ſavage, living without Prin- 


| t Laws, Education, or civil Government, which 


might 
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| might ſerve to bring them back to the antient Manners. 
Cuſtoms are ſtill more eaſily deſtroyed. A new Way of 


living introduces new Cuftems, and thoſe which have 
been forſaken are very ſoon forgotten. 


doing without, cauſes their Names and Ule to periſh to- 
gether. | 


once Men have abandoned the only true one, they ſoon 
loſe it out of their Sight, and find them:elves entangled 


and bewildered in ſuch a Labyrinth of incoherent Errors, 


Inconſiſtency and Contradiction being the natural Inheri- 
tance of Falſhood, that there remains not the ſmalleſt 
Thread to lead us back to the Truth. Wäae have ſeen a 
very ſenſible Example of this in the laſt Age. The Buc- 
caneers of St. Domingo, who were Chriſtians, but who 
had no Commerce except amongſt themielves, in; leſs 


than thirty Years, and through the ſole Want of religi- 


ous Worſhip, Inſtruction, and an Authority capable of 
retaining them in their Duty, had come to ſuch a Paſs, 
as to have loſt all Marks of Chriſtianity, except Baptiſm 
alone. Had theſe ſubſiſted only to the third Generation, 


their Grandchildren would have been as void of Chriſtia- 


nity as the Inhabitants of Terra Auſtralis, or New-Gui- 
nea. They might poſſibly have preſerved. ſome Ceremo- 
nies, the Reaſon of which they could not have account- 
ed ior, and is it not preciſely in the ſame Manner, that 


ſc many in fidel Nations are found to have in their idola- 


trous Worſhip Ceremonies which appear to have been 
copied alter ours, | : 


The Caſe is not the ſame with Reſpect to Languages. 

I allow that a living Language is ſubject to continual 
Cnanges, and as all Languages have been ſo, we may 
ſay with Truth, that none of them have preſerved their 
original Purity. But it is no leſs true, that in Spite of 
the Changes, introduced by Cuſtom, they have not loſt 
every Thing by which they are diſtinguiſhed from others, 
which is ſufficient for our preſent Purpoſe ; and 88 
rom 


| | What ſhall 
I fay of the abſolute Want or ſuch Things as are 
moſt neceſſary to Life? And of which, the Neceſſity of 


Laſtly, nothing has undergone more ſudden, frequent, 
or more ſurprizing Revolutions than Religion. When 


— 
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from the Rivulets, ariſing from the principal Springs, I 
mean the Dialects, we may aſcend to the Mother- 
Tongues themſelves ; and that by attending to the Ob- 


ſervation of a learned Academician *, that Mother- 


Tongues are diſtinguiſhed by being more nervous than 


thoſe derived from them, becauſe they are formed from 


Nature; that they contain a greater Number of Words 
imitating the Things whereof they are the Signs ; that 
they are leſs indebted to Chance or Hazard, and that that 
Mixture which forms the Dialects, always deprives 


them of ſome of that Energy, which the natural Con- 
nection of their Sound with the Things they repreſent 


always give them. | | 


Hence, I conclude, that if thoſe characteriſtical Marks 


are found in the American Languages, we cannot reaſona- 
bly doubt of their being truly original; and, conſequent- 


ly, that the People who ſpeak them have paſſed over in- 
to that Hemiſphere, a ſhort Time after the firſt Diſperſi- 


on of Mankind ; eſpecially, if they are entirely unknown 
in our Continent. I have already obſerved, that it is an 
arbitrary Suppoſition that the great Grandchildren of 
Noab were not able to penetrate into the New World, or 
that they never thought of it. In effect, I ſee no Rea- 


ſon that can juſtify ſuch a Notion. Who can ſeriouſſy 


believe that Noab and his immediate Deſcendants knew 
leſs than we do; that the Builder and Pilot of the greateſt 
Ship that ever was, a Ship which was formed to traverſe 
an unbounded Ocean, and had ſo many Shoals and Quick- 
ſands to guard againſt, ſhould: be ignorant of, or ſhould 


not have communicated to thoſe of his Deſcencants «ho 


ſurvived him, and by whoſe Means he was to execute ie 


Order of the great Creator, to people the Unverte, 1 


ſay, who can believe he ſhould not have communu ated 


to them the Art of failing upon an Ocean, which was 


not only more calm and pacifick, but at the ſame Tune 
confined within 'its ancient Limits? | 


It is even determined on ſufficient Grounds, that A 


rica had not Inhabitants before the Deluge? Is it pro- 
en. N SLE 5 ble, 


M. T Abbe du Bos, his Hiftory of Painting and Pois. 


ble, that Noah and his Sons ſhould have been acquainted 
with only one Half of the World, and does not Moſes 
inform us, that all, even the remoteſt Continents and 
Iſlands were once peopled ? How ſhall we reconcile this 
with the Suppoſition of thoſe who maintain, that the firſt 
Men were ignorant of the Art of Navigation; and can it 
ſeriouſly be ſaid, contrary to the Authority of ſo reſpecta- 
ble a Teſtimony, as Jobn de Laet has done, Naviga - 
tion is an Effect of the Temerity of kind; that it 
does not enter into the immediate Views of the Creator, 
and that God has left the Land to the human Species, 
and the Ocean to Fiſhes ; Beſides, are not the Iſlands a 
Part of the Earth, and are there not many Places on the 
Continent, to which it is much more natural to go-by 
Bea, than by long Circuits frequently impracticable, or 
at leaſt ſo very difficult, as to induce Men to undertake 
almoſt any Thing in order to avoid them. 


It is certain that the Art of Navigation has ſhared the 
ſame Fate with many others, of which we have no proof 
that our early Anceſtors were entirely Ignorant, ſome of 
which are now loſt, and others again preſerved only a- 
mong a few Nations ; but what does this proye? We 
muſt always return to this Principle, that the Arts neceſ- 
fary to the Deſigns of God have never been unknown to 
thoſe whoſe Buſineſs it was to put them in Execution. 
Induſtry, has, perhaps, invented ſome which were Uſe- 
ful only, and Luxury diſcovered others which ſerved 
only to gratify the Paſſions. We may alſo believe, that 
what has cauſed many to fall into Oblivion, is their hav- 
ing become no longer Neceſlary, and that ſuch has been 
the making long Voyages as ſoon as all the Parts of the 

World were ſupplied with Inhabitants. It was ſufficient 
for the Purpoſes of Commerce to range along the Coaſts, 
and to paſs over to the neareſt Iflands. Need we then be 
ſurpriſed, if Men for want of PraQtice, loſt the Secret of 

making long Voyages on an Element ſo Inconſtant, and 
ſo frequently 'Tempeſtuous. EDT 


Who can ever affirm that it was loſt ſo ſoon ? Straho 
ſays in ſeveral Places, that the Inhabitants of Cadiz, and 


all the Spaniarde, had large Veſſels, and excelled . in Fo 
f 5 * 
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Art of Navigation. Pliny complains, that in his Time, 


Navigation was not fo perfect as it had been for ſeveral 


Ages before; the Cartbaginiant and Phenicians were long 
poſſeſſed of the Reputation of being hardy and expert 
Mariners. Father Acoſta allows, that Vaſes de Gama 
found, that the Uſe of the Compaſs was known among 
the Inhabitants of Mozambique. The Iſlanders of Ma- 


dagaſcar have a Tradition importing, that the Chineſe 
had ſent a Colony into their Country. And is it not a 
meer begging of the Queſtion, to rejeQ that Tradition 
on Account of the Impoſſibility to ſail ſo far without the 


Help of the Compaſs. For if the Compaſs is neceſſary 
for ſailing from China to Madagaſcar, I have as much 
Right to ſay, on the Faith of a Tradition, univerſal in 
that great Iſland, that the Chineſe have failed to Mada- 
gaſcar, therefore they had the Uſe of the Compaſs ; as 
any other Perſon has to reaſon in this Manner, the Chi- 
neſe were unacquainted with the Compaſs, therefore they 


never were at Madagaſcar. However, I do not under- 


take to ſupport this as Matter of Fact, which I might 
ſafely do with very good Authors; I only ſay I am as well 
grounded in advancing, as they are in rejecting it. 


The Chine/e whoſe Original reaches up as high as the 
Grandſons of Noah, have anciently had Fleets; this is a 


Fact ſufficiently eſtabliſhed in Hiſtory : What could have 


hindered them from paſſing to Mexico by the Way of the 
Philippines? The Spaniards perform this Voyage every 
Year ; ſrom thence by coaſting along Shore, they might 
have peopled all America on the Side of the South-Sea. 
The [les Mariannes, and many others, of which Diſco- 
veries are every Day made in that Extent of Ocean, 
which ſeparates China and Fapan from America, might 
have received their Inhabitants in the ſame Manner, ſome 


ſooner and ſome later. The Inhabitants of the Iſlands of 


Solomon, thoſe of New-Guinea, New-Holland, and Ter- 
ra Auſtralis, bear too little Reſemblance to the Ameri- 
cans, to leave room to imagine they could have ſprung 
from the ſame Original, unleſs we trace it up to the re- 
moteſt Ages. Such is their Ignorance that we can never 


know fro:n whence they really draw their Deſcent; but 
in fine, all theſe Countries are peopled; and it is proba- 


le, 
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ple, ſome have been ſo by Accident. Now if it could 
have happened in that Manner, why might it not have 
been done at the ſame 'Time, and by the ſame Means 
with the other Parts of the Globe ? | 


FH 


It cannot be denied, that the Original of 8 ancient 


Celtes and Gauls, ſo renowned for their Expertneſs in Na- 


vigation, and who have ſent ſo many Colonies to the 
Extremities of Aſia and Europe, aſcends as high as the 
Children of Faphet ; and might not they have penetrated 


: into America by Way of the Azores? Should it be ob- 


jected that theſe Iſlands were uninhabited in the fifteenth 
Century; I anſwer that their firſt Diſcoverers, had, un- 
doubtedly, neglected them in Order to ſettle themſelves 
in larger and more fertile Countries, in an immenſe Con- 
tinent, from which they were at no great Diſtance. The 
Eſtimaux, and ſome other Nations of North-America, 
bear ſo ſtrong a Reſemblance to thoſe of the North of 
Europe and Aſa, and fo little to the reſt of the Inhabi- 


tants of the New World, that it is eaſy to perceive they 


muſt have deſcended from the former, and that their 


modern Original has nothing in common with the latter; 


Iſay, modern Original, for there is not the leaſt Appear- 
ance of its being Ancient; and it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, 
that Countries ſo very far from being tempting, have been 
inhabited much later than others. 


The ſame does not hold good with refoedt to the reſt of 
America, and I can never think that ſo conſiderable a 
Portion of the Globe was unknown to, or neglected by 
the firſt Founders of Nations ; and the Argument drawn 
from the Characters of the Americans, and the frightful 
Picture which was at firſt 2 5 of them, proves nothing 
againſt their Antiquity. It is three Thouſand Years at 
moſt ſince Europe was full of People as ſavage and as lit- 
tle civilized, as the greateſt Part of the Americans; and 
of theſe there are ſtill ſome remains. Does not Afta a, the 
firſt Seat of Religion, Policy, Arts, and Sciences, and 
the Centre of the pureſt and moſt ancient Traditions, (till 


behold her moſt flouriſhing Empires environed by the 


Sm Barbarity ? "oe" which has boaſted of having 
been 


en 


(47) 
been the ſource of the fineſt Improvements, and which has 
relapſed into the profoundeſt Ignorance ; the Empire of 
the Abyſſinians ſo ancient, and heretofore ſo flouriſhing ; 
Lybia, which has prod aced ſo many great Men; Maurita- 


nia which has ſent forth ſo many Men learned in all Scien- 
ces: Have not theſe always had in their neighbourhood. 


People who ſeemed to poſſeſs nothing human but the 
Figure? Why then ſhould we be ſurprized that the 
Americans, ſo long unknown to the reſt of the World, 
ſhould have: become Barbarians and Savages, and that 


their moſt flouriſhing Empires ſhould be found deſtitute. 
of ſo many Articles which we reckon indiſpenſably neceſ- 


ſary 1 in our Reni 


5 oy 


Let us enquire what has 1 the Mountaineers of | 


the Pyrenees ſo fierce as many of them are at this Day; 


what is the Original of the Laplanders and Samoeides, the 55 
Cafres, and Hottentots ; why under the ſame Parallels of 
Latitude there are Blacks in Africa, and not elſewhere; 


and we ſhall then find an Aniwer to the ſame Queſtions, 


reſpecting the Eſkimaux and Algonquins, the Hurons and 


Sroux, the Guayranis and Patagonians. If it be aſked, 


why the Americans have no Beards, nor. Hair on their | 
Bodies, and why the greateſt Part of them are of a red- 


diſh Colour, [ ſhall aſk in my turn, why the Africans are 


moſtly black ? This Queſtion is of no Conſequence in 
the Dif pute on the Original of the Americans. 8 


P Nations have been 3 and divided by Va- 


rious Cauſes, foreign and domeſtick Wars as ancient as 


the Luſt of dominion, or the Paſſion for domineering, the 


Neceflity of ſeparating and removing to greater Diſtan- 
ces, either becauſe the Country was no longer able to 
contain its Inhabitants multiphed to an infinite Degree, 
or becauſe the weaker were obliged to fly before the 


ſtronger; that Reſtleſsneſs and Curiofity, fo natural to 
Mankind, a Thouſand other Reaſons eaſily to be imagin= 
ol and which all enter into'the Deſigns of Providence; 


tlie Manner in which thoſe Migrations have been made; 
the difficulty of preſerving Arts and Traditions amongſt 


Fugitives tranſplanted into uncultivated Countries, and 


out of the Way of carrying on * Correſpondence with 
civilized 
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© givilized Nations: All this I ſay is eaſy to conceive. Un- 
foreſeen Accidents, Tempeſts, and Shipwrecks, have 
| certainly contributed to people all the. habitable Part of 
: = 2 the World ; and ought we to wonder after this, at per- 
| ceiving certain Reſemblances between the remoteſt Na- 
tions, and at finding ſuch a Difference between Nations 
FF  botdering upon one another. 
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We may likewiſe further underſtand, that ſome Part 
of theſe Wanderers, either forced by Neceſſity to unite 
for mutual Defence, or to withdraw from the Domina- 

tion of ſome powerful People, or induced by the Elo- 
guence and Abilities of a Legiſlator, muſt have formed 
. monarchial Governments, ſubmitted to Laws, and join- 
ed together in regular and national Societies. Such have 
been the Beginnings of the moſt ancient Empires in the 
Old World; and ſuch might have been the Riſe of thoſe 
of Peru and Mexico in the New ; but we are deſtitute of 
Hiſtorical Monuments to carry us any farther, and there 
'X“ s nothing, I repeat it, but the Knowledge of the pri- 
: 341-1 mitive Languages which is capable of throwing any Light 
1 upon theſe Clouds of impenetrable Darkneſs. It is not a 
little ſurprizing that a Method fo natural and practicable 
has been hitherto negleQed of making Diſcoveries as in- 
tereſting atleaſt, as the greateſt Part of thoſe which for 
theſe two Ages paſt have employed the Attention of the 
Learned. We ſhould, at leaſt, be ſatisfied amongſt that 
prodigious Number of various Nations inhabiting Ameri- 
ca, and differing ſo much in Language from one another ; 
which are thoſe who ſpeak Languages totally and entirely 


* — * 
£ K 
—— — — 


. | different from thoſe of the Old World, and who, conſe- 
WNT quently, muſt be reckoned to have paſſed over to America 
120014 8 in the earlieſt Ages; and thoſe, who from the Analogy of 
r their Language, with theſe uſed in the three other Parts 
110 Wah of the Globe, leave room to judge that their Migration 
8 Ot has been more recent, and ought to be attributed to Ship- 
l wrecks, or to ſome Accident ſimilar to thoſe of which 1 
. have ſpoken in the Courſe of this Diſſertation. 
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LETTER FIRST. 


MAD AM, Rocbe fort, June 3oth, 1720. 


VO U were pleaſed to expreſs a Deſire I ſhould write 
Y to you regularly by every Opportunity I could find, 
and I have accordingly given you my Promiſe, be- 

cauſe I am not capable of refuſing you any Thing; but 
I am greatly afraid you will ſqon grow weary of receiv- 
ing my Letters: for I can hardly perſuade myſelf you 
will find them near ſo intereſting as you may imagine 
they ought to be. In a Word, you have laid your Ac- 
count with a continued Journal ; but in the firſt Place I 
foreſee that the Meſſengers, by whoſe Hands I muſt 
tranſmit my Letters to you, will never be over and above 


fail in delivering them altogether; in which Caſe, you 
can only have a mutilated and imperfe& Journal: Beſides, 
Iam as yet at a Loſs where I am to find Materials to : 
fill it. For you muſt certainly know, that I am ſent into a 

Vol. I. 9 5 . 
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Country, where I ſhall often be obliged to travel a hundred 
Leagues and upwards, without ſo much as meeting with 
one human Creature, or indeed any Thing elſe but one 
continued Proſpect of Rivers, Lakes, Woods, and Moun- 
tains. And beſides, what Sort of Men ſhall I meet with? 


With Savages, whoſe Language I do not underſtand, 


and who are equally unacquainted with mine. Beſides, 
what can Men, who live in the moſt barbarous Ignorance, 
ſay to me, that can affect me; or what can I find to ſay 
to them, who are full as indifferent and unconcerned as 
to what paſſes in Europe, and-as little affeQed with it, as 
you and I, Madam, are, with what relates to their pri- 
vate Concerns. Tis: | : 


In the ſecond Place, ſhould I make Uſe of the Privi- 
lege of a Traveller, I know you too well to venture up- 
on taking that Liberty with you, or to flatter myſelf [ 
ſhould find any Credit with you, ſhould I attempt it. 
You may therefore lay aſide all ſuch Apprehenſions in 
myſelf, for I feel no Manner of Inclination to forge Ad- 
ventures: I have already had an experimental Proof of 
the Truth of what is ſaid by an ancient Author, that 
Men carry their own peculiar Genius and Manners about 
with them croſs all Seas, and through all Changes of 
Climate, let them go where they will; and I, for my 
Part, hope to preſerve that Sincerity, for which you know 
me, croſs the vaſt Regions of America, and through thoſe 
Seas, which ſeparate that New World from ours. You 
are pleaſed to expreſs ſome Concern for my Health, 
which you do not think ſufficiently confirmed to under- 
take ſo long and fatigning a Voyage; but thank God, I 
gather Strength daily, and I wiſh I could promiſe myſelt 
with the ſame Certainty, or at leaſt Probability, every 
other Qualification neceſſary to acquit myſelf, as I ought 
of the Commiſſion, with which I have been entruſted, 
But would you believe it, Madam, I thought I ſhould 
Have loſt my Life about half Way between Paris and 
Rochefort. Perhaps you ſtill remember what you have 
often heard me ſay, that our Rivers in France were no 
more than Rivulets, compared with thoſe of America: 
I can aſſure you, the Loire was very near taking a ſevere 


Revenge 
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Revenge on me for this Outrage and Affront done to the ] 
Dignity: of-that River. ot ew een 4 


I had taken Boat at Orleans with four or five Officers 
belonging to Conti's Regiment of Infantry. On the ſix- 
teenth, being over-againſt Langets, and being unable to 
advance any farther, on account of a ſtrong Wind blow- 
ing directly in our Teeth, we wanted to gain that Vil- 
lage, to make ſure of good Lodgings, in Caſe of being 
obliged to paſs the Night there. For this Purpoſe it was 
_ neceſſary to croſs the River; Which we accordingly pro- 
poſed to our Boatmen, who ſhewed great Reluctance to 
undertake it; but being young People, and we inſiſting 
on it, they durſt not contradict us. We had hardly got 
to the Middle of the Channel, when we could have 'wiſh- 
ed to have been back again; but it was now too late, and 
what troubled me moſt of all, it was I who propoſed the 
Advice we ſo heartily repented of. We were really in 
great Danger, which was evident from. the Countenan- 
ces of our Conductors; however, they were not diſ- - 
couraged, and managed fo well, that they extricated us 
out of this Difficulty, „ 
The Danger being over, one of the Company who 
had frequently been on the Point of ſtripping, in order 
to betake himſelf to ſwimming, took upon him to cry out 
with all his Force, but with a Tone which ſhowed there 
was ſtill a Palpitation at his Heart, that I had been ina 
great Fright. Perhaps he ſpoke truer than he thought of; 
all this was, however, nothing but Gueſs-work; and eſ- 
pecially to ward off the Reproaches they were Beginning to 
make me, and in order to per ſuade others that there was | 
no Danger, I had always preſerved a tolerable good Coun- | 
tenance. We frequently meet with thoſe falſe Bravos, | 
who, to conceal their own Apprehenſions, èndeavour to | 
makea Diverſion by rallying thoſe who have much great- 1 
er Courage than themſelves. In the mean Time, Ma- l 
dam, were I to believe in Omens, here was ſufficient to 
form a bad Augury of a Voyage I was going to undertake 
for above three thouſand Leagues by Sea, and to fail in 
a Canoe of Bark on two of the greateſt Rivers in the 
World, and on Lakes almoſt as large, and at leaſt full 
as tempeſtuous as the Pontus Euxinus, or the Caſpian Sea. 
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The Loire continued to be full as untractable all the 
reſt of the Day, ſo we ſlept at Largets; our Officers, 
who had their Lieutenant de Roy at their Head, were 
civil Men enough, and extremely agreeable Company. 
They were, moreover, very religious, and they gaye one 
Proof of it, which was far from being doubtful. There 
was a Kind of Adventurer that had joined them at Paris, 
who was half Wit, half petit Maitre: as far as Orleans 
he had kept telerably within Bounds, but the Moment 
we were embarked, he began to break out a little, and 
by Degrees came to talk on religious Matters in a very 
libertine Manner. I had the Satisfaction to ſee that all 
our Officers were ſo much offended at it, that at Largets 
none of them would lodge in the ſame Houſe with him. 
A young Lieutenant took it upon him to tell him of it, 
and obliged him to leck a Lodging elſewhere. 


I arrived has the el IJ was expected as I was 
charged with Packets from the Court; but they looked 
for ſome what beſides, that is to ſay, ſome Money, which 
arrived not till To-day. To-morrow I embark on board 
the Camel, a large and fine Frigate belonging to the King, 
now in the Road below the Iſle of Aix, where I ſhall find 
myſelf in the Midſt of my Acquaintances. I have alrea- 
dy been at Sea with M. de Voutron, who is Captain of 
her, and with Chaviteau the firſt Pilot; and I have lived 
with ſeveral of the Officers and Paſſengers in Canada. 
We are told that we are extremely well-manned, and 
there is not a Sea-Officer who is better acquainted with 
the Voyage we are going to make than our Captain. 
Thus I have nothing to deſire, whether with regard to 
the Safety or Agreeableneſs of the . 
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. Rochzilr to Quenzc. Some Remarks _ 
upon the Voyage, the Great Bank of Wee 
LAND, and the River ST. LAURENCE. ; 


Mab AM, _ Quesnxc, Sept. 24. 


Arrived in this City after a tedious and troubleſome 
_ Paſſage of 83 Days: We had however but 1009 


Leagues to make, ſo that you ſee we don't always go Poſt 


at Sea, as M. the Abbot de Choiſy uſed to ay I made 


no Journal of this Voyage, becauſe I ſuffere greatly by 


the Sea Sickneſs above a Month. I flattered myſelf that 
I ſhould have been free from it, becauſe I had ſuffered it 


twice before; but there are ſome Conſtitutions which 
cannot ſympathize with this Element, and ſuch is mine. 


And in the Condition we find Sure under this Sick- 


neſs, it is not poſſible to attend to what paſſes in the 


Ship: On the other Hand, nothing is more barren than 


« Voyage like this ; for the chief Obſervation to be made, 


is, whence the Wind blows, how much the Ship gets 


forward, and if it keeps in the right Courſe'; for during 
two thirds of the Way there is nothing to be feen but Sky 
and Water. However, I ſhall proceed to inform you of 
what I can remember, that is moſt likely to give you 
ſome Minutes Amuſement ; to keep, as well as I can, 


the Promiſe I made you. 


We ſtaid in the Road of Aix the iſt of Fuly, and the 
2d we got under Sail by Favour of a ſmall Breeze from 
| . 3 „ the 
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the North-Eaſt. The three firſt Days we had ſcarce an 


Wind, but yet it was in our Favour, and we comforted 
ourſelves, becauſe this made the Sea very-pleaſant. - It 
looked as if it wanted to flatter us, before it ſhewed "tlelf 
in it's worſt Humour. The 4th or the 5th the Wind 
changed, and came directly againſt us, the Sea ran high, 
and for near ſix Weeks'we were toſſed in a very 'extraor2 


dinary Manner; the Winds changed continually, but 


they were oftner againſt than for us, and we were almoſt 
my obliged to fail as near the Wind as poſſible. 


The 9th of Augu ft our Pilots thought themſelves. upon 
the Great Bank of Newfoundland, and they were. not 
much miſtaken. But from the gth to the 16th we made 
ſcarce any Way. What they call the Great Bank of News- 
foundland, is properly a Mountain hid under Water, 
about 600 Leagues from France to the Weſt. The Sieur 


Denys, who has given us a very good Work of North 
America, and a very inſtruQtive Treatiſe on the Cod 


Fiſhery, makes this Mountain extend 150 Leagues from 
North to South; but according.to the moſt exact Sea 


Charts, it begins on the South Side, i in 41 Degrees North 


Latitude, and it's Northern Endis in 49 Degrees 25 Mi- 
nutes, The Truth is, it's two extremities grow ſo nar- 
row, that it is difficult to mark it's Bounds. It's s greateſt 
Width from Eaſt to Weſt, is about 90 French and Eng- 
Tiſh Sea Leagues ; ; between 40 and 49 Degrees of Lon- 
I have heard ſome Seamen ſay, that they have 
caſt Anchor in five Fathom Water, which is againſt the 
Sieur Denys, who ſays, that he never found leſs than 25 
on the Bank ; it is certain that in many Places there are 
above 60. About the Middle of it's Length on the Side 
of Europe, it forms a kind of Bay, which they call. the 
Pit; and this is the Reaſon, that of two Ships which are, 
upon the ſame Line, and in Sight of each other, one ſhall 
find Ground, and the other none, | 


Before we arrive at the Great Bonk we meet with 2 
fmaller one, which is called the Facqgue? Bank Some 
fay that there is another before this, which is of a conical 
Figure; but IJ have ſeen ſome Pilots who of the three 
make but one, and they aniwer the Objections which are 

7 made 
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N ORT H- AMERICA. þ» 
made to this, by. ſaying, that there are Hollows in the 
Great Bank, the Depth of which has deceived thoſe who 


make three of it, becauſe they did not let out Line ſuffi- 


cient. Whatever may be the Figure and Extent of this 


Mountain, which it is impoſſible to know exactly, they 


find here a prodigious Quantity of Shells, and many 
kinds of Fiſh of all Sizes; the greateſt Part of which 
ſerve the Cod for Food; the Number of which ſeem to 
equal the Grains of Sand that cover the Bank. For above 
two Centuries . they have loaded two or three hundred 
Ships every Year, and the Number ſcarce appears to be 
leſſened. But they would do well to diſcontinue this 
Fiſhery now and then, eſpecially as the Gulph of Sz. 
Laurence, the River itſelf for above 60 Leagues, the 
Coaſts of Acadia, of Iſle Royal“, and of Newfoundland, 
are almoſt as well ſtocked with this Fiſh as the Great 
Bank, Theſe are, Madam, real Mines, which are more 
valuable, and require much leſs Expence, than thoſe of 
Mexico and Peru. . 31 


We ſuffered greatly all the Time that the contrary 
Winds kept us upon the Frontiers of this Kingdom of 
Cod Fiſh, for it is the moſt diſagreeable and inconvenient 
Part of the whole Ocean. The Sun ſcarce ever ſhews 
himſelf and the greateſt Part of the Time we have thick 
and cold Fogs; which is ſuch a Sign of approaching the | 
Bank, that they cannot be miſtaken. What can be the | 
Cauſe of a Phenomenon ſo remarkable and conſtant 
Can it be the Neighbourhood of the Land and the Woods 
that cover it? But, beſides that Cape Race, which is the 


diſtant, the ſame Thing does not happen upon all the 


other Sides of the Iſland; for the Iſland of Newfound- 


land 1s not ſubje& to Fogs but on the Side of the Great 
Bank, every where elſe its Coaſts enjoy a pure Air, and 
a ſerene Sky. It is therefore probable, that it is the 
Nearneſs of the Great Bank that cauſes F ogs that cover | 
Cape Race, and we muſt ſeek for the Cauſe upon the 
Bank itſelf. The following are my Conjectures upon it, 
which ] ſubmit to the Judgment of the Learned. 1 


E 4 begin 


This is what we call Cape Breton. 


* HISTORY or 


I begin by obſerving that we have another Sign of ap- 
proaching the Great Bank, which is that upon all its 
Extremities, which they commonly call its deep Shores 
or Precipices; the Sea is always rough, and the Winds 

high. May we not look upon this as the Cauſe of the 
Fogs*which reign here, and ſay that the Agitation of the 
Water, the Bottom of which is mingled with Sand and 
*Mud, thickens the Air, and makes it greaſy and that the 
Sun draws only the thick Vapours from it, which it can 
never diſperſe: It may be aſked me, Whence comes this 
Agitation of the Sea upon the Borders of the Great Bank, 
whilſt every where elſe, and upon the Bank itſelf, there 
reigns a profound Calm? This is the Cauſe if I miſtake 
not: We find every Day in theſe Seas, Currents which 
run ſometimes one Way, and ſometimes another. The 


petuouſly againſt the Sides of the Bank, which are almoſt 
every where perpendicular, is repulſed with the fame Vi- 
olence; which cauſes the Agitation we find here. 


It the ſame Thing does not happen upon the Approach, 


Extent as this; that they have no Currents about them, 
or that they are not ſo ſtrong ; or that they do not croſs. 
one another ; that they do not meet ſuch ſteep Coaſts, 
and are not repulſed with ſo much Force. Skiltul Mari- 
ners agree, that the Agitation of the Sea, and the Mud 
which it ſtirs, contribute greatly to thicken the Air; but 

that the Winds occaſioned hereby do not reach far ; and 
upon the Great Bank, at ſome Diſtance from its Sides, 
the Sea is as calm as ina Road, unleſs there is a ſtrong 
Wind coming from ſome other Part. „ 


It was on Friday the 17th of Auguſt, at ſeven o Clock 
in the Evening, we found ourſelves upon the Bank, in 
75 Fathom Water. Our Ship's Crew longed for freſh 
Cod; but as the Sun was ſet, and the Wind was fair, it 
was thought beſt to take Advantage of it. About eleven 
o Clock at Night we had a ſtrong Wind at South Eaſt, 
which with a Mizen Sail alone would have driven us three 

| „„ | Leagues 


Sea, irregularly driven by theſe Currents, and ſtriking im- 


of all deep Coaſts, it is becauſe all have not ſuch a great 
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Leagues in an Hour. If this had been all, by furling all our 
other Sails, which was inſtantly done, we ſhould have had 
no Cauſe of Complaint ; but there followed fuch a hea- 
vy Rain, as if all the Cataracts of Heaven were opened, 

attended with Thunder and Lightning, which fell ſo near 
us, that the Rudder remained unmoveable, and all the 
Seamen who worked the Ship felt the Blow. It redou- 
bled afterwards, and a Hundred Pieces of Cannon fired 
together would not have been louder: We could not hear 
one another; one Clap ſucceeded another, before the firſt 


was over. We could not ſee each other in the midſt of 


the Lightening, becauſe it dazzled our Eyes; in ſhort, 
during an Hour and a half we ſeemed to be in the hotteſt 
Fire of a Trench; the Hearts of the Boldeſt trembled, 


for the Thunder always remained over our Heads ; and 


if it had fallen a ſecond Time upon us, we might have 


gone to feed the Cods, at whoſe Expence we reckoned” 
ſoon to have feaſted. Had not what is called St. Elmo's * 


Fire given us Notice of this Hurricane, we might have 
been ſurprized and overſet under Sail. 


After an Hour and a Half the Rain ceaſed; the Thun- 
der grumbled only at a Diſtance, and the Lightenings 


| were only weak Flaſhes in the Horizon. The Wind 
was ſtill fair, but not ſo ſtrong, and the Sea appeared as 
| ſmooth as Glaſs; then every one wanted to lie down, 


but all their Beds were wetted ; the Rain had penetrated 


| through the imperceivable Cracks, which is inevitable 
when the Vefſel is greatly loaded: We ſhifted as we 
could, and thought ourſelves happy to come off ſo well. 
Whatever is violent never laſts long, eſpecially the 


South Eaſt Wind; at leaſt in theſe Seas. The Calm re- 


turned with the Day, we made no Way; but we made 
ourſelves Amends by Fiſhing. SEP 


Every Thing i is good in the Cod while it is freſh ; it 
loſes nothing of its Goodneſs, and becomes ſomething 
firmer 


* Theſe Fires moſt commonly appear upon the Yards, at 
the Approach of a Storm. 
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firmer when it has been two Days in Salt; but it is the 
Fiſhers only who eat the beſt Parts of it; that is to. ſay, 
the Head, the 'Tongue, and the: Liver: 'To preſerve all 
theſe Parts would take up too much Salt; fo they throw 
all into the Sea which they cannot conſume at the Time 
of Fiſhing. The largeſt Cod that I faw was not three Feet 
long ; yet thoſe on the Great Bank are the largeſt ; but 
there is perhaps no other Creature in Proportion to its 
Bigneſs, that has ſo wide a Mouth, or that is more vo- 
racious. We find in the Stomach of this Fiſh, Pieces of 
broken Pots, and Bits of Iron and Glaſs. Some People 
fancy they digeſt all this, but this is diſcovered to be a 
Miſtake, which was founded upon finding in them ſome 
Pieces of Iron half worn away. Now we are convinced, 
that the Cod can turn itſelf Inſide-out like a Pocket, and 
that the Fiſh frees itſelf from any Thing that troubles it 
by this Means. The Fiſh ot the Great Bank is what is 
falted; and this is what they call bite Cod, or more 
commonly Green Cod. M. Denys ſays, he has ſeen as 
fine Salt made in Canada, as they bring from Brouage.; 
but after they had made the Experiment in Marſhes, 
which they had dug for that Purpoſe, they ſtopped them 
up again. Thoſe who moſt exclaimed that this Country 
was good for nothing, have been more than once the ve- 
ry People that have hindered us from making any Advan- 
tage of it. The Dry Cod cannot be made but upon the 
Coaſt ; and this requires great Care and Experience. M. 
Denys, who allows that all thoſe that he has ſeen carry 
on this Trade in Acadia, had ruined themſelves by it, 
proves perfectly, and makes it appear very plain, that it 
was wrong to conclude from hence, that there was not a 
Plenty of Cod. But he alledges, that to carry on the 
Fiſhery with Succeſs, the Fiſhermen muſt be ſettled in 
the Country ; and theſe are his Reaſons. Every Seaſon 
is not fit for this Fiſhery, it can only be carried on from 
the Beginning of May to the End of Auguſt. Now if you 
have Seamen from France, either you muſt pay them 
for the whole Year, and the Charges will eat up the Pro- 
fit; or you will only pay them during the Time of the 
Fiſhing, and that will not do for them. To think of em- 


ploying them the reſt of the Time in ſawing Planks, and 
| cutting 


— 
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cutting Wood, is quite a wrong Notion, for it would not 
anſwer the Expence.* But if they are Inhabitants, you 
will be better ſerved; and it will be their own Faults if 
they don't thrive: They will take their Time for the 
Fiſhery; they will chuſe the beſt Places; they will gain 
much during four Months, and the reſt of the Year they 


will work for themſelves, in their Habitations. If this 


Method had been taken a Hundred and Fifty Vears ago, 
Acadia had now been one of the moſt poweriul Colonies 
in America. For whilſt they affected to publiſh in France, 


it was impoſſible to make any Thing of this Country, it 


enriched New England, by the Fiſhery alone ; although 


the Engliſh had nat all the Advantages there, which we 


could have had, 


Wer we are paſſed the Great Bank, we 13880 with 
ſeveral ſmaller ones, almoſt equally abounding with Fiſh 


as the Great Bank. There are indeed few or none of 
thoſe Fiſh which require warmer Seas; but there are a 
great Number of Whales, Spouting-Fiſh, Porpoiſes, 
Sc. and many others of leſs Value. We have more than 


once had the Diverſion of the Fight between the Whale. 
and the Sword-Fiſh, and nothing is more entertaining: 


The Sword-Fiſh is as thick as a Cow, ſeven or eight 


Feet long, gradually leſſening towards the Tail. It takes 
its Name from its Weapon, a Kind of Sword three Feet 
long, and four Inches wide; it is fixed above its Noſe, 
and has a Row of Teeth on each Side an Inch long, at an 


equal Diſtance from each other: This Fiſh is. good with _ 
any Sauce, and is excellent eating; its Head is better 
eating than a Calf's, and is bigger and ſquater; and the 


Eyes are very large. 


The Whale and the Sword-Fiſh never meet without 
fighting, and the latter, they ſay, is always the Aggreſ- 
for. Sometimes two Sword-Fiſh join againſt a Whale, 
and then it is not an equal Match: The Whale has net- 


ther Weapon offenſive nor defenſive but his Tail; to 


make 


* This Remark, if a juſt one, may put us out of Fear of 


the French rivalling us at preſent in the Fiſhery by what is al- 
lowed to them by the late Treaty. 
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make Uſe of it againſt his Enemy, he plunges his Head 
under Water, and if he can ſtrike his Enemy he kills 
him with a Blow. of his Tail; but he is very dexterous 
to ſhun it, and inſtantly falls upon the Whale, and runs 
his Weapon in his Back; moſt commonly it pierces not to 
the Bottom of the Fat, and ſo does it no great Injury. 
When the Whale can ſee the Sword-Fiſh dart to ſtrike 
him, he plunges ; but the Sword-Fiſh purſues him in 
the Water, and obliges him to appear again ; Then the 
Fight begins again, and laſts till the Sword-Fiſh loſes 
ſight of the Whale, which fights always retreating, and 


12 


* 


+ 


ſwims beſt on the Surface of the Water. 


The Flettan or Hallibut is like a large Plaice; what 


they call the Flet, is a ſmaller Kind; it is dark coloured 


on the Back, and white under the Belly; it is generally 
four or five Feet long, and atleaſt two Feet broad, and a 
Foot thick ; it has a large Head : Every Part of it is ex- 
tremely good and tender ; they get a Juice out of the 
Bones, which is better than the fineſt Marrow. The Eyes | 
and Edges of the two Sides, which they call Relingues, 
are very delicate Bits. They throw the whole Body into 
the Sea to fatten the Cod, whoſe moſt dangerous Enemy 
is the Flettan, who will eat three of them at a Meal. I 
ſhall ſay nothing of the various Kinds of Birds which live 
upon theſe Seas, and ſubſiſt only by Fiſhing ; for here all 
are Fiſhers, many Travellers have deſcribed them, and 
have ſaid nothing on this Head that deſerves to be re- 
peated. | 


The 18th, the Wind fair, we think the Winds have 
carried us a little too much to the South, and we ſteer Weſt 
North Weſt, to get into our Latitude. The Reaſon is, 
we have not ſeen the Sun theſe ten or twelve Days, and 
therefore could not obſerve our Latitude. This frequent- 
ly happens, and is what cauſes the greateſt Danger of this 
Voyage. About eight in the Morning we ſaw a ſmall 
Veſſel, which ſeemed to make towards us; we met it, 
and when we were near we enquired in what Latitude we 
were: It was an Engliſh Ship, and the Captain anſwered 
in his own Language: We thought we underſtood him 
that we were in 45 Degrees; we could not greatly truſt 

| to 
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NOR TH-AMERICA 13 
to this Account, for he might be under the ſame Miſtake 
as ourſelves: However we took Courage, and as the 
Wind continued fair, we flattered ourſelves, if it did not 
change, we ſhould have paſſed the Gulph in two Days. 


About four in the Afternoon the Wind fell, which 


was a Concern to us; however, this ſaved us. At eleven 


at Night the Horizon appeared very dark before us, tho? 
every where elle the Sky was very ſerene : The Sailors 
of the Watch“ made no ſcruple to ſay it was Land; the 
Officer made a Jeſt of it, but when he found they per- 
ſiſted in the ſame Opinion, he began to think they might 
be in the right. By good Fortune there was very little 
Wind ; ſo that we hoped Day would appear, before we 
ſhould come too near the Land. At Midnight the Watch 
changed ; the Sailors who ſucceeded the firſt, were di- 
realy of their Opinton ; but their Officer undertook to 
prove by good Reaſons, that the Land could not be 
there, and what they ſaw was only a Fog, which would 
diſperſe in the Morning ; he could not make them think 
ſo, and they continued poſitive in their Opinion, that 
the Sky was too clear to have any Fog on that Side, if 
there was no Land. b 


At Day- break they all cried out that they ſaw Land, 
the Officer would not vouchſafe ſo much as to look that 
Way, but ſhrugged up his Shoulders, and four o' Clock 
ſtriking, he goes to Bed, affirming that when he waked, 
they would find this pretended Land melted away. The 
Officer that ſucceeded, who was the Count de Paudreuil, 
being more wary, began furling ſome Sails, and ſoon ſaw 
this Precaution was neceſſary. As ſoon as it was Day- 
| light they ſaw the Horizon almoſt all bordered with 
Land; and they diſcovered a ſmall Engliſh Veſſel at 


Anchor, about the Diſtance of two Cannon Shot from 


us. M. de Voutron, who was informed of it, immedi- 
ately ſent for the incredulous Officer, who came out of 
his Cabin with much Reluctance, where he tilt perſiſted 

1 „ that 


* A Ship's Company is divided into four Bands, each of 
which are on Duty four Hours; each Band is commanded by 
an Officer. f 
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that we could not be ſo near Land; he came, however, 
after two or three Summonſes, and at Sight of the Dan- 
ger we had been expoſed to by his Obftinacy, he ſtood 
aſtoniſhed. He is, notwithſtanding, the moſt ſkilful 
Man in France to navigate theſe Seas ; but too much 
Skill ſometimes does Harm, when we rely too much 
upon it. 7 | e 
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Nevertheleſs, Madam, if the Wind had not failed the 
Day before, at four in the Afternoon, we had certainly 
been loſt in the Night; for we were running full Sail 

upon ſome Breakers, from whence we could not have 

| eſcaped. 'The Difficulty was to know whereabouts we 
were; it was certain we were not in 45 Degrees the Da 

before, but-were we more to the South or North ? On 

this we were divided in our Opinions. One of our Of, 

ficers affirmed, that the Land we ſaw before us was Aca- 

dia; that he had been there before, and remembered it: 

Another aſſerted, that it was the Iſles of St. Peter: But 

what Probability is there that we are ſo far advanced? It 

is but twenty- four Hours ſince we were upon the Great 

Bank, and it is more than one Hundred Leagues from 

the Great Bank to the Ifles of St. Peter. The Pi- 

lot Chaviteau maintained it was Cape Race : What a 

Miſtake, ſays he, is there in our Reckoning! There is 

no Doubt of it, and it is no Wonder, as it is impoſſible 

to make Allowances for Currents we don't know, -and 

which vary continually, as we have had no Obſervation 

to correct our Errors; but there is no Probability that 

we ſhould be either on the Coaſts of Acadia, or on the 

Iſles of St. Peter. His Reaſons appeared “ good, yet we 
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14 ſhould have been very glad if he had been miſtaken; for 
141 we. conceived how vexatious it would be to be Wind- 
Tk | bound under Cape-Race. In this Uncertainty we reſolv- 
$9114 ed to enquire of the Captain of the Engliſh Ship, and 
14 i | Chaviteau 
j 111 * About five Years after, the ſame Chawiteau miſtook in 
[2 19.1 his Reckoning in a Manner much more fatal; he was till 
Wh bk Maſter of the Camel, and having been ſeveral Days without an 
4 N if Obſervation, the Night of the 25th of Auguſt, this Ship was 
Ut itt wrecked upon a Rock near Loui/bourg, in Iſle Royal, and no 
WENT Perſon was ſaved. T hey found by the Journals of the Pilots, 
TRL that they reckoned themſelves 70 Leagues from that Place. 
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NORTH AME RICA. 16 
Chaviteau had Orders to do it: At his Return he re- 
ported, that the Engliſh were as much ſurprized as we 


to find themſelves in this Bay, but with this Difference, 
that it was the Place they were bound to: That Cape 


Race was before us, and Cape Brolle ten Leagues lower ; 


that from the midſt of thoſe Breakers, upon which we - 
had run a Riſk of being loſt, there iſſued a River, at the 
Entrance of which there was an Engliſh Village, whither 
this little Veſſel was cxrrying + oY 


About 15 Years fe there ..appened to us in the 
ſame Place a very ſingular Adventure, which put us in as 
much Danger as that which I have juſt now mentioned, 
hs was in Auguſt, and we had till then felt the Weather 

hot: One Morning when we roſe, we were ſo 
and with the Cold, that every Body put on their 
Winter Garments. We "could not conceive from whence 
it could proceed, the Weather being fine, and no North 
Wind. In ſhort, the third Day at four o'Clock in the - 
Morning, a Sailor cried as loud as he could, Luff; that is 
to ay, turn the Helm to the Windward; he was obeyed, 
and the Moment after, they perceived a vaſt floating 
Piece of Ice, which ran cloſe to the Ship's Side, and 


againſt which we ſhould have been wrecked, if the Sailor 


had not had good Eyes, and if the Steerſman had not di- 


rectly turned the Helm. 


I did not ſee this Ice, for I was not yet up; but all 
who were then upon Deck aſſured us, that it ſeemed as 
high as the Towers of Notre Dame at Paris, and was for 
Certainty much higher than the Maſts of the Ship. I have 
often heard it affirmed that ſuch a Thing was impoſlible, 
becauſe it muſt have been prodigiouſly deep to riſe ſo high 
above the Sea; and that it was not poſſible that' a Piece 
of Ice ſhould acquire that Height: To this I anſwer in 
the firſt Place, that to deny the Fact we muſt give the 
Lie to many People, for it is not the firſt Time that ſuch | 
floating Rocks have been ſeen in the Sea. The Ship call- 


ed the Mother of the Incarnation, making the ſame 


Courſe as we did, ran the ſame Danger in open Day; 
the Rock of Ice which nearly occaſioned its Loſs, for 
Want of Wand to ſhun it, was ſeen by the whole Ship's 

Commun 
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Vas given, as in Cafes of the greateſt 
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which we met. They add that the general Abſolution 

a 
It is certain in the ſecond Place; that in Hudſon's Bay 
there are ſome. of theſe Rocks of Ice formed by the Fall 


of Torrents, which come from the Tops of the Moun- 


tains, and which bregy away with a vaſt Noiſe during the 
Summer, and are aw... *ards driven about * the Cur= 
rents. The Sieur Feremy who lived man 


they let out an hundred Fathoms of Line without reach- 
ing the Bottom. But I return to our Voyage. wet 


: Cape Race, Madam, is the South Eaſt Point of the | 
Iſland of Newfoundland ; it is fituated in 46 Degrees, 


and about 30 Minutes North Latitude; the Coaſt runs 


from thence 100 Leagues to the Weſt, making a little 
to the North, and terminates at Cape Ray, which is in 
About half Way is the great Bay of Pla- 


47 Degrees. 
centia, which makes one of the fineſt Ports in America. 


Weſt South Weſt of this Bay, there is a high Land; 1 


which is ſeen at a great Diſtance, and ſerves to make it 
known: It is called Je Chapeau rouge (the red Hat) be- 


cauſe at a Diſtance it appears in the Shape of a Hat, and | 


is of a. reddiſh Colour. The 23d at Noon we were over 


againſt it, and in the Evening we came up with the Iſles 1 


of St. Peter, which were on our right Hand. 


They are three Iſlands, the two firſt of which are very ö 


high, and from the Side on which we were, they ap- 
peared to be nothing but Mountains covered with Moſs. 


They ſay that this Moſs covers in ſeveral Places fine 4 


Porphyry. On the Side of Newfoundland there are ſome 
Lands which may be cultivated; and a pretty good Port, 
where we formerly had ſome Habitations. 


and appears very level; it is about three Quarters of a 


4 - 


ears in this 
2 Bay, ſays he had the Curioſity to ſound at the Foot of 
one of theſe Rocks of Ice which was aground, and that 


The greateſt 4 
and moſt Weſtern of the three, which is moſt commonly 
called the Iſle Miquelon, is not ſo high as the other two, 


League long. The 24th at Day break, it was 5 or 6 | 
4 | : { 9 | - 5 Ry : Leagues 4 
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A NORTH-AAMERITICA 1 
Leagues behind us; but after Midnight we had no 
Wind : About four o' Clock in the Morning, there aroſe 
a ſmall Breeze from the South Eaſt. Waiting till it was 
ſtrong enough to fill our Sails, we amuſed ourſelves with 
fiſhing, and took a pretty large Quantity of Cod. We 
ſtopt two Hours longer than we ſhould have done, for 
this Fiſhery, and we had ſoon Cauſe enough to repent 
it: It was eight o'Clock when we got under Sail, and 
we run all the Day in Hopes of diſcovering Cape Ray, 
which was on our Right, or the little Iſle of St. Paul, 
which we were to leave on the Left, and which is al- 
moſt over againſt Cape Ray; but the Night came on be- 
fore we could diſcover either. We heartily wiſhed then, 
we had made Uſe of the Time we had loſt. What was 
the more vexatious we had about Midnight another Storm, 
much like that on the Great Bank, and knowing that we 
were near one of thoſe two Iſlands which we were to pals 
between, we did not dare to make Uſe of the Wind, 
which would have carried us on at a great Rate. So, 
contrary to the Opinion of Chaviteau, who engaged to 
go forward without Danger, we lay by. | 


At Break of Day we diſcovered Cape Ray, upon which 
the Currents bore us, and to encreaſe eur Misfortune we 
had no Wind to keep us off: We were almoſt upon it, 
when about half an Hour paſt five in the Morning a ſmall 
Breeze from the North Weſt, came in very good Time. 
to our Aſſiſtance. We loſt nothing of it, and we got 
out of Danger. The North Weſt after having done us 
this good Office, would have obliged us extremely, if it 
had given Place to ſome other Wind; but it did not, 
and for two Days kept us at the Entrance of the Gulf of 
St. Laurence. On the third Day we paſſed between the 
Ifle of St. Paul, and Cape St. Laurence, which is the 
moſt northerly Point of Iſle Royal; This Paſſage is very 
narrow, and we do not hazard ourſelves in it when the 
Air is foggy. The Paſſage which is between the Iſle of St. 
Paul and Cape Ray, is much wider; but our Sails were 
ſet to take the other, and we made Uſe of it. * 


Vor. I. . This: 
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The Gulf of St. Laurence is 80 Leagues long, which 
we paſſed with a good Wind in twenty-four Hours, by 

the Help of the Currents. About half Way we meet 
with the Bird Iſlands, which we paſſed within Cannon 
Shot, and which muſt not be confounded with thoſe 
which James Cartier diſcovered near the Iſland of New- 
foundland. Theſe I ſpeak of are two Rocks, which ap- 
peared to me to riſe perpendicular, about 60 Feet above 


the Sea; the largeſt of which is not above 2 or 300 Paces 


in Circumference: They are very near each other, and 
I believe there is not Water enough between them for 
a large Boat. It is difficult to ſay what Colour they are, 
for the Dung of the Birds entirely covers their Surface 
and Sides: Yet we diſcovered in ſome Places, Veins of 
a reddiſh Colour. They have been often viſited, and 
Boats have been entirely loaded here with Eggs of all 
Sorts: they ſay that the Stench is inſupportable. They add, 
that with the Penguins, which come from the neighbouring 
Lands, they find many other Birds which can't fly. The 
Wonder is, that in ſuch a Multitude of Neſts, every 
Bird immediately finds her own. We fired a Gun, 
which gave the Alarm thro? all this flying Common- 
wealth, and there was formed above the two Iſlands, a 


thick Cloud of theſe Birds, which was at leaſt two or 


three Leagues round, 


The next Day, about the Dawn, the Wind dropt all 


at once. In two Hours more we could have doubled 


Cape Roſiers, and have entered the River St. Laurence, 
which runs North Eaſt and South Weſt, and the North 


Weſt Wind which roſe ſoon after, would have ſerved us; 
but we loſt two Hours of the twenty-four in Fiſhing, and 


in Conſequence two Days at the Entrance of the Gulf; 
and we were obliged to wait here till the North Weſt 
dropped, which was not in five Days, in which we made 
only five Leagues. 


Cape Roſiers is properly the Entrance of the River &.. 
Laurence, and from hence we muſt meaſure the Width 
of its Month, which is about 30 Leagues. A little on 
this Side, more to the South, are the Bay and Point of 
Gaſpe, or Gacbepe. Thoſe who pretend that the River 


l. 
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St. Laurence is 40 Leagues wide at its Mouth, meaſure 
it probably from the. Eaſtern Point of Gaſpe. Below the 
Bay we perceive a Kind of Ifland, which is only a ſteep 
Rock, about 30 Fathoms long, 10 high, and 4 in 
Breadth : It looks like Part of an old Wall, and they ſay 
it joined formerly to Mount Foli, which is over againſt it 
on the Continent. This Rock has in the Midſt of it an 
Opening like an Arch, under which a Boat of Biſcay 
may paſs with its Sail up, and this has given it the Name 
of the pierced Iſland: Sailors know they are near it, when 
they perceive a flat Mountain ſtand above others, and 
which is called Rowland's Table. The Iſland of Bona- 
venture is a League diſtant from the pierced Iſland; about 
the ſame Diſtance is the Iſland Miſcou, which is eight 
Leagues in Compaſs, and has a very good Haven. Not 
far from this Iſland, there riſes out of the Sea a Sprin 

of Freſn Water, which bubbles up, and makes a Jet like 


a Fountain pretty hig. 
All theſe Coaſts are excellent for -their Fiſhery, and 


the Anchorage is good every where. It would be eaſ 
alſo to eſtabliſh Magazines here for the Uſe of Quebec. 
But we have loſt a great deal of Time in purſuing the 
Fur Trade, which we ſhould have employed in the 
Fiſhery for Cod and many. other Sorts of Fiſh, with 
which this Sea abounds, and in fortifying ourſelves in 
thoſe Ports, the Importance of which we have diſcover- 
ed too late. 8 Daten” 


But to return to our Voyage: It was natural upon 
having near us ſuch ſafe and convenient Retreats, that 
we ſhould have made Uſe of them, to wait for the Re- 
turn of a fair Wind ; but they hoped it would return 
every Minute, and they wanted to take advantage of it 


immediately. 


At length, on Tburſday the roth of September, the 
North Weſt Wind dropt about Noon, when finding we 
could not advance, or ſcarcely work the Ship, we amuſed 
ourſelves with fiſhing, . and this Amuſement: was again 
hurtful to us; for the Steerſman minding his fiſhing more 
than his Helm, let the Wind come upon his Sails: 

F 2 During 
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During the Calm, we had driven much upon the Ifle of 
Anticoſte, and this Neglect of the Steerſman brought us 
ſo near, becauſe the Currents carried us that Way, that 
we ſaw plainly all the Breakers with which the Iſland is 
| bordered. To compleat our Misfortune, the little Wind 
which was juſt riſen failed us in our Neceſſity. 


Had this Calm continued but a ſhort Time, we had 
been loſt. A Moment after our Sails ſwelled a little, 
and we endeavoured to change our Courſe, but the Ship, 
contrary to what is uſual, would not come to the Wind, 
and this twice together: A certain Proof, that the Cur- 
rent by which it was carried was very ſtrong. We 
thought ourſelves loſt without Reſource, becauſe we 
were very near the Rocks: To run the Riſk of turning 
about with the Wind in our Poop was extremely hazard- 
ous ; but after all, there was nothing elfe to be done; 
ſo we ſet ourſelves to work, rather to have no- 
thing to reproach ourſelves with, than in Hopes of 
ſaving ourſelves; and in an Inſtant we found by Ex- 
perience, that GoD comes to the Aſſiſtance of thoſe that 
_ endeavour to help themſelves. The Wind changed to 
the North, it freſhened by Degrees, and about ſeven 
o*'Clock at Night we cleared the Point of Anticoſte, which 
had put us in ſo much Fear. S 


This Iſland extends about 40 Leagues North Eaſt, and 
South Weſt, about the Middle of the River St. Laurence, 
but has little Breadth. It was granted to the Sieur Joliet, 
upon his Return from the Diſcovery of the Miſſiſſippi, 
but they made him no great Preſent. It is abſolutely 
good for nothing: It is poorly wooded, its Soil is barren, 
and it has not a ſingle Harbour where a Ship may be in 
Safety. There was a Report ſome Vears ago, that there 
was a Mine of Silver diſcovered in this Iſland; and for 
Want of Miners, they ſent from Quebec (where J was at 
that Time) a Goldſmith to make the Proof of it; but he 
did not go far. He ſoon perceived by the Diſcourſe of 
of the Perſon who raiſed the Report, that the Mine ex- 
iſted only in his own whimſical Brain. 7 85) 
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The Coaſts of this Iſland are pretty well ſtored with 
' Fiſh; nevertheleſs I am perſuaded, that the Heirs of the 


Sieur Joliet would willingly change their vaſt Lordſhip, 
for the ſmalleſt Fief of France. | 1 


When we have paſſed this Iſland, we have the Plea- 
ſure to ſee Land on both Sides, and to be aſſured of the 
Way we make; but we muſt ſail with a great deal of 
Caution up the River. Tueſday the 3d, we left on the 
left Hand the Mountains of Notre Dame, and Mount Louis; 
it is a Chain of very high Mountains, between which 
there are ſome Vallies, which were formerly inhabited 
by Savages. The Country round about Mount Louis 
has ſome very good Land, and ſome French Habitations. 
They might make here a very good Settlement for the 
Fiſhery eſpecially for Whales; and it would be conve- 
nient for Ships which come from France, to find Aſſiſ- 
tance here, which they ſometimes extremely want. 'The 
next Night the Wind encreaſed, and was very near play- 
ing us an ugly Trick. We were not far from Trinit 
Point, which we were to leave upon our right; and the 
Steerſman thought us wide enough from it to be out of 
Danger; but M. de Youtron ſtarted up in a Fright, cry- 
Ing out to the Steerſman to keep off the Shore. If this 
Order had been deferred a Quarter of an Hour, the 
Ship had run upon the Point, which appeared ſome Mo- 
ments after. 'The 4th at Night, we anchored for the 
firſt Time, a little below what they call the Paps of Ma- 
ane. They are two Heads of the ſame Mountain, which 
is about two Leagues within Land. I do not think one 
can fee a wilder Country; there is nothing to be ſeen 
but poor Woods, Rocks, Sands, and not one Inch of 
good Land; there are indeed ſome fine Springs, and Plen- 
ty of good Wild-Fowl; but it is impoſſible for any but 
Savages and Canadians to follow their Game in ſuch a 
Place. On the other Side of the River is the Shoal of 
Manicouagan, famous for more than one Ship-wreck, 
which advances two Leagues into the River. It takes 
its Name from a River which riſes in the Mountains of 
Labrador, makes a pretty large Lake, which bears the 
{ame Name, but more commonly that of St. Barnabas, 
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and diſcharges itſelf into the River St. Laurence acroſs 
the Sand: Some of our Maps call it /a Riviere Noire (the 


Black River.) 


The Sth we ſet Sail, but it was not worth our while 
for the Way we made ; but Variety of Amuſement and 
Exerciſe is good for Sailors. In the Night of the roth 
we made 15 Leagues; and in half a League more we 
had cleared the moſt difficult Paſſage of the River. We 
alſo ſhould have got into the ſtrong Tides, for to this 
Place they are hardly yet perceivable but at the Shores: 


But the Wind changed ſuddenly to the South Weſt, and 
obliged us to ſeek for Shelter, which we found under Ifle 


Verte or Green Iſland, where we remained five Days. 
We wanted nothing here, but at the End of this Time, 


we relolved to try if we could not find on the North Side, 


as we we were made to hope, ſome Land Winds, whick 
would carry us into the great Tides. | „ 


We went therefore, and anchored at Moulin Baude 
(Baude Mill) the Traverſe is five Leagues over. Upon 
arriving here, I aſked to ſee the Mill, and they ſhewed 
me ſome Rocks, from whence iſſued a Stream of clear 
Water. They might build a Water-Milt here, but it is 
mot likely it will ever be done. There is not perhaps a 
Country in the World leſs habitable than this. The 


Saguenay 18 a little higher; it 1s a River which the largeſt 


Veſſels may go up 25 Leagues; at the Entrance we leave 
the Port of Tadouſſac to the Right. The greateſt Part 
of our Geographers have here placed a Town, but where 
there never was but one French Houſe, and ſome Huts of 
Savages who came there in the 'Time of the Trade, and 
who carried away their Huts or Booths, when they went 
away; and this was the whole Matter. It is true that 


this Port has been a long Time the Reſort of all the Sa- 


vage Nations of the North and Eaſt, and that the French 
reſorted hither as ſoon as the Navigation was free, both 
from France and Canada ; the Miſſionaries alſo made 
Uſe of the Opportunity, and came to trade here for 


Heaven: And when the Trade was over, the Merchants 


returned to their Homes, the Savages took the Way to 
their Villages or Foreſts, and the Goſpel! Labourers fol- 
lowed the laſt, to compleat their Inſtructions. Yet ſome 

| . Accounts 
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Accounts and ſome Travellers, have ſpoken much of Ta- 


douſſac; and the Geographers have ſuppoſed it was a 
Town ; and ſome Authors have given it a Be nag 


Tadouſſac in other Reſpects, is a good Port, and they 
aſſured me that 25 Men of War might lie here ſheltered 


from all Winds; that the Anchorage is ſafe, and En- 


trance eaſy. Its Shape is almoſt round, ſome ſteep Rocks 
of a prodigious Height ſurround it on all Sides, and a 
ſmall Stream runs from them, which may ſupply the 
Ships with Water. All the Country is full of Marble; 
but its greateſt Riches would be the Whale Fiſhery. In 
1705, being at Anchor with the Herce in this Place, I 
jaw four of theſe Fiſh, which were between Head 
and Tail, almoſt as long as our Ship. The Biſca- 


. piers have followed this Fiſhery formerly with Succeſs, 


and there is ſtill upon a little Iſland of their Name, and 
which is little lower than Iſle Verte (Green Iſland) ſome 
Remains of the Furnaces, and the Ribs of the Whales. 
What a Difference is there betwixt a fixt Fiſhery, which 
they might follow quietly in a River, and that which they 
go to Greenland for with ſo much Danger and Expence. 
The two following Days there was no Land Wind, and 
we greatly regreted our firſt Anchorage, near which | 
there were ſome French Habitations, whereas here we 
ſaw neither Man nor Beaſt: In ſhort, the 3d. Day at 
Noon we weighed Anchor, and we cleared the Paſſage of 
L'Iſie Rouge (Red Iſland) which is difficult, You muſt 
firſt bear upon the Iſland as if you would Land on it, this 
15 to ſhun the Pointe aux Allouetts ( Lark Point) which is 
at the Entrance of Saguenay upon the Left, and which 
advances greatly into the River ; having done this, we 


change our Courſe. The Paſſage on the South of L*1/le 


Rouge is much ſafer, but to do this we muſt have gone 
back, and the Wind might have failed us. L*I1/le Rouge 


1s only a Rock a little above Water, which appears red, 


and upon which more than one Ship has been loſt, 


The next Day with little Wind and Tide, we came to 
an Anchor above the Iſland Coudres, which is 15 5 Leagues 
from Qꝛxebec and Tadouſſac ; and this Paſſage is dange- 
rous, when the Wind is not to our Defire ; it is rapid, | 


ſtraight, and a Mile long. Formerly it was much ſafer, 
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but in 1663 an Earthquake rooted up a Mountain, and 
threw it upon the Iſle of Coudres, which was made one 
half larger than before, and in the Place of the Moun- 


tain there appeared a Gulph, which it is not ſafe to ap- 
proach. We might have 2 on the South of the 
Iſland Coudres, and this Paſſage would have been ſafe and 
eaſy; it bears the Name of M. D'Iberville, who tryed it 
with Succeſs, but it is the Cuſtom to paſs by the North, 
and Cuſtom is an abſolute Law for the 5 of 
Mankind. | | | 


Above the Gulph I have juſt mentioned is the Bay of 


St. Paul, where the Habitations begin on the North Side; 


and there are ſome Woods of Pine- Trees, which are 
much valued: Here are alſo ſome red Pines of great 
Beauty. Meſſrs. of the Seminary of Quebec are Lords of 


this F Bay. Six Leagues higher, there is a very high 


Promontory, which terminates a Chain of Mountains, 


which extend above 400 Leagues to the Weſt ; It is call- 


ed Cape Torment, probably becauſe he that gave it this 
Name, ſuffered here by a Guſt of Wind. The Ancho- 


rage is good, and we are ſurrounded by Iſlands of all 


Sizes, which afford a very good Shelter. The moſt 
conſiderable is the Iſle of Orleans, the Fields of which 
being all cultivated, appear like an Amphitheatre, and 


terminate the Proſpect very pleaſingly. This Iſland is 


about 14 Leagues in Compaſs ; and in 1676 it was made 


a Title of Honour, and firſt gave Title of Count to Fran- 


cis Berthelot, Secretary General of the Ordnance, by the 


Stile of Count St. Laurence; who purchaſed it of Francis 


de Laval, firſt Biſhop of Quebec. It contained then four 
Villages, but it has now fix Pariſhes pretty well peopled. 
Of the two Channels made by this Iſland, that of the 


South only is navigable for Ships: Even Boats cannot 


paſs that of the North but at high Water: So that from 
Cape Torment we muſt traverſe the River to go to Que- 
Bec, and this Traverſe has its Difficulties; we meet with 
ſome moving Sands, on which there is not always Wa- 
ter enough for large Veſſels, ſo that this is never at- 
tempted but whilſt the Tide flows. But this Difficulty 


might be ſhunned by taking the Paſſage of M. D' Iberville. 


Cape Torment, from which we paſs to make the Tra- 


$ A very good Lead Mine bas been found here lately. | 
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verſe, is 110 Leagues from the Sea, and yet the Water 
is a little brackiſh : It is not fit to drink, but at the En- 


trance of the two Canals, which form the Iſle of Orleans. 


This is a Phænomenon pretty hard to explain, eſpecially 


if we conſider the great Rapidity of the River, notwith- 
ſtanding its Breadth. The Tide flows here regularly 
five Hours, and ebbs ſeven. At Tadouſſac it ebbs and 
flows ſix Hours; and the higher we go up the River, the 
more the Flood diminiſhes, and the Ebb increaſes. At 
twenty Leagues above Quebec it flows three Hours, and 
ebbs nine. Higher up the Tide is not perceivable. When 
it is half Flood in the Port of Tadouſſac, and at the En- 
trance of Saguenay, it is but juſt beginning to flow at 
Checoutimt, twenty-five Leagues higher up the River 
Saguenay ; and yet it is high Water at the three Places 


at the ſame Time: This happens no Doubt becauſe the | 


Rapidity of the River Saguenay, greater than that of St. 


Laurence, running againſt the Tide, makes an Equilibri- 


um for ſome Time between Checoutimi, and the En- 
trance of the Saguenay into the Great River. This Ra- 
pidity was not ſo great but ſince the Earthquake of 1663. 


This Earthquake overthrew a Mountain in the River, 


which ſtraitened its Bed, and formed a Peninſula, which 


| they call Checoutimi, above which the Stream is ſo ſtrong, 
that Canoes can't get up it. The Depth of Saguenay, 


from its Mouth up to Checoutimi, is equal to its Rapidi- 
ty: So that it would not be ſafe to anchor in it, if they 
could not make faſt their Veſſels to the Trees that cover 
the Banks of this River. 


It is alſo found that in the Gulph of St. Laurence, at 


eight or ten Leagues from the Land, the Tides are dif- 


ferent, according to the various Situations of the Land, 
or the Difference of the Seaſons; that in ſome Places 
they follow the Winds, and in others they run againſt 
the Wind; that at the Mouth of the River, at certain 
Months of the Vear, the Currents always run to the Sea, 
and in others always towards the Land; and laſtly, that 
in the River itſelf, till near the ſeven Iſlands, that is to 
ſay, ſixty Leagues, there is no Flux on the South Side, 
nor any Reflux on the North Side. It is not eaſy to give 
any good Reaſons for all this; all that can be ſaid, with 
the greateſt Probability, is, that there are ſome 1 
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under Water, which produce theſe Irregularities, or 
that there are ſome Currents which come and go from 
the Surface to the Bottom, and from the Bottom to the 
Surface, in the Manner of Pumps. Another Obſervation 
to be made here is, that the Variation of the Compaſs 
(which in ſome Ports of France, is but two or three De- 
grees North Weſt) continues always decreaſing till we 
come to the Azores, where there is no longer any Vari- 
ation; but from thence it increaſes in ſuch a Manner, 
that upon the Great Bank of Newfoundland it is twenty- 1 
= two Degrees and more; afterwards it begins to decreaſe, Þ 
| but ſlowly, fince it is Rill ſixteen Degrees at Quebec, and 
| twelve in the Country of the Hurons, where the Sun ſets | 
x - thirty-three Minutes later than at Quebec. I 


1 Sunday the twenty- ſecond, we caſt Anchor by 5 Iſle 
| of Orleans, where we went to take an Airing, till the 
| 
| 


Return of the Tide. I found this Country fine, the Soil 
good, and the Inhabitants pretty well at their Eaſe. 
They have the Character of being given to Witchcraft; 
| and they are conſulted, they ſay, upon future Events, 
|) and concerning what paſſes i in diſtant Places. For In- 
A Nance : If the Ships of France do not arrive ſo ſoon as | 

{| uſual, they are conſulted to hear News-of them, and it 
| is ſaid they have ſometimes anſwered pretty true; that i 
| to ſay, having gueſſed right once or twice, and having out 
| of Diverſion made People believe that they ſpoke from a 
certain Knowledge, People fancied they had conſulted j 
the Devil. 4 


| When Fames Cartier diſcovered'this Iſland, he found | it 
E full of Vines, and named it the Ifle of Bacall. This 
Navigator was a Breton. After him there came ſome 
Normans, who plucked up the Vines, and ſubſtituted } 
Pomona and Ceres in the Room of Bacchus. In Fact, it 
produces good Wheat and excellent Fruit. They alſo | 
begin to cultivate Tobacco, and it is not bad. —At length, 
| on Monday the 23d, the Camel anchored before Quebec, 
i where I arrived two Hours before in a Canoe of Bark. 1 
F have a thouſand Leagues to travel in theſe brittle Vehi- 
cles: I muſt uſe myſelf to them by Degrees —— This 


| is, Madam, all that I could recollect of the Particular of f 
N my Voyage.—I ſhall have ſomething of more Conſe- 
2 quence to write hereafter. Ian, c. 
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Am going to peak of Quebec. —All the W 1 
have hitherto ſeen of it are ſo different, that I thought 
it would be a Pleaſure to you to ſee a true Picture of this 
Capital of New-France. It really deſerves to be known, 
were it only for the Singularity of its Situation; fonm is 
the only City in the World that can boaſt of a Port in 
freſh Water a hundred and twenty Leagues from the Sea, 
and capable of containing one hundred Ships of the Line. 
It is alſo ſituated on the moſt navigable River in the 


World. 8 


This River, up to the Ifle of OxLEaANs, that is to ſay, 
one hundred and ten, or one hundred and twelve Leagues 
from the Sea, is never leis than four or five Leagues 
wide; but above the Iſland it grows narrower all at once, 
ſo that before Quebec it is but a Mile broad, which gave 
it the Name of Quebeio, or Quebec; which, in the Al. 
e Language, ſignifies Contraclion. The Abenaquis, 
whoſe Language is a Diale& of the Algonquin, call it 
Quelibec, which ſignifies ſomething ſhut up; becauſe, at 
the Entrance of the little River Chaudiere, by which the 
Savages came to Quebec from the Neighbourhood of A. 
cadia, the Point of Levi which advances upon the Iſle of 
Orleans, entirely hides the South Channel, and the Ile 
of Orleans hides the North; ſo that the Port of ein 


appears only like a great Bey. | 
\ The 
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'The firſt 'Thing that appears upon entering the Road, 
is a fine Sheet of Water, about thirty Feet wide, and 
forty Feet high. It is directly at the Entrance of the lit- 
tle Channel of the Ifle of Orleans, and it is ſeen from a 
long Point of the South Coaſt of the River; which, as! 
faid before, ſeems to bend upon the Ifle of Orleans. This 
Caſcade is called the Fall of Montmorenci, and the Point 
bears the Name of Levi; for New=France had ſucceſſive- 
ly for Viceroys, the Admiral Montmorenci, and the 
Duke de Ventadour his Nephew. Every Body would 
judge that ſuch a large Fall of Water, which runs conti- 
nually was the Diſcharge of ſome fine River, but it is 
only derived from an inconſiderable Current which in 
ſome Places is not Ancle deep; but it runs continually, 


and has its Riſe from a Lake about twelve Leagues from 
me Fall. © 5 


The City is a League higher, and on the ſame Side, 
in the very Place where the River is narroweſt ; but be- 
tween the City and the Iſle of Orleans, there is a Baſon a 
full League in Extent every Way, into which the River 

St. Charles diſcharges itſelf, which comes from the North- 


Weſt. Quebec is between the Mouth of this River and 


Diamond Cape, which advances a little into the River Si. 


Laurence. The Moorings are over-againſt the City. 


There is twenty-five Fathom Water, and good Anchor- 
age; yet, when the North-Eaſt blows hard, Ships ſome- 
times drive upon their Anchors, but without Danger. 


When Samuel de Champlain founded this City in 1608, | 


the Tide roſe ſometimes to the Foot of the Rock. Since 
that Time the River has retired by Degrees, and left a 
great Space dry, where they have built the lower City, 
which 1s at preſent high enough above the Shore to ſe- 
cure the Inhabitants againſt the Inundations of the River. 
The firſt Thing we find at landing, is a pretty large 
Spot of an irregular Figure, which has in Front a Row 
of Houſes pretty well built, their Backſide cloſe to the 
Rock, fo that they have bur little Depth : They make a 
pretty long Street, which takes up the whole Breadth of 
the Place, and extends from Right to Left to two Ways, 
which lead to the upper City. The Place is bounded . 
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the Left by a ſmall Church, and on the Right by two 
0 


Rows of Houſes built on a Parallel. There is one Row 
on the other Side between the Church and the Port; and 
at the Turning of Cape Diamond, there is another pret- 
ty long Range of Houſes on the Side of a ſmall Bay, 
which is called the L' Anſe des Meres, (Mother's Bay. 
This Quarter may be reckoned a Kind of Suburb to the 
lower City. | 


Between the Suburb and the Great Street we aſcend 
to the upper. City, by a Way ſo ſteep, that they have 
been obliged to make Steps, ſo that we can only aſcend 
| on Foot: But taking the Right Hand Side, they have 
made a Way which is not ſo ſteep, and which is border- 
ed by Houſes s Tis at the Spot where the two Ways 
meet, that the upper City begins on the Side towards 
the River St. Laurence; for there is another lower City 
on the Side of the River St. Charles. The firſt remarks 
able Building we find to the Right of the firſt Side, is the 
Biſhop's Palace: All the Left is bordered with Houſes. 


Twenty Paces further, we arrive at two pretty large 


Squares, or Openings: That on the Left is the Place of 
Arms, which is before the Fort, where the Governor- 
General reſides. The Recollets are over-againſt it, and 


ſome pretty good Houſes are built on the other Side of 


| the Square. 


In that on the Right Hand, we meet firſt the Cathe- 
dral, which alſo ſerves as a Pariſh Church to all the City. 
| The Seminary is on one Side, upon the Angle made by 
| the River St. Laurence and the River St. Charles. Over- 


againſt the Cathedral, is the Feſuits College, and between 


both there are pretty good Houſes. From the Place of 
Arms, we enter two Streets, which are croſſed by a 
Third, which is entirely taken up by the Church and 


Convent of the Recollets. The ſecond Opening has two 


Deſcents to the River St. Charles; one very ſteep on the 
Side of the Seminary, where there are few Houſes; the 
other, by the Side of the Jeſuits Incloſure, which winds 
very much, and has the Hotel Dieu about the Mid-way, 


is bordered by ſmall Houſes, and ends at the Palace of the 


Intendant. On the other Side of the Feſuits College, 


where 
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where the Church is, there is a pretty long Street, in 


in which are the Urſulines.— To conclude, all the upper 
City is built on a Foundation of Marble and Slate. 


This is, Madam, the Topography of Quebec; which, 
as you ſee, has a pretty large Extent. Moſt of the 
Houſes are built of Stone; and yet it is reckoned to cdntain 
but about ſeven thouſand Souls. But to give you a juſt 
Idea of this City, I ſhall deſcribe 'its principal Buildings 
more a and then 1 ſhall give an Account of 
its Fortifications.— The Church of the lower City was 
built in Conſequence of a Vow made during the Siege 
of Quebec, in 1690. It is dedicated to Our Lady of Vic- 
tory, and ſerves the Inhabitants of the lower City. It is 


a very plain Building: Allits Ornament is a modeſt Neat- 


neſs. Some Siſters of a Congregation which I ſhall men- 
tion hereafter, are lodged between this Church and the 
Port. There are but four or five and keep a School. 


This Epiſcopal Palace is finiſhed, excepting the Cha- 


pel, and half the Buildings of the Deſign, which was in- 
tended to be a long Square. If it is ever finiſhed, it 
will be a very fine Building. The Garden extends to 
the Brow of the Rock, and commands all the Road. 

When the Capital of New France ſhall be as flouriſhing f 
as that of the Old, (we muſt deſpair of nothing, Paris was 
a long Time much leſs than Quebec is now,) as far as the 
Eye can reach they will ſee only Towns, Caſtles, Coun- 
try-Houſes; and all this is already ſketched out: And the 
River Sf. Laurence, that majeſtically rolls her Waters, 
and brings them from the Extremity of the North or the 
Weſt, will be covered with Veſſels. The Ile of Orleans, 
and the two Banks of the two Rivers that form this gi” 

| „ Wi 


* * This City is conſiderably increaſed within the laſt twenty 
ears. | ng 
_ + The Event of Things has ſhewn, that this Author had 


not a true Prophetic Spirit. How muſt the French be morti- 


fied, to find all their fond Hopes of raiſing Quebec to ſuch 
a Height of Magnificence, fruſtrated by the Valour of the En- 
gliſb Arms; and to ſee that vaſt Empire, which they flattered 
themſelves they ſhould be able to eſtabliſh in North America, 
all transferred and annexed to the Imperial Crown of Britain! 


— 
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will diſcover fine Meadows, rich Hills, and fertile Fields; 
and nothing is wanting for this End, but to be more peo- 
pled. A Part of a charming Valley (which the River St. 
| Charles winds pleaſingly through) will, no Doubt, be 
joined to the City, of which it will certainly make the 
fineſt Quarter: And when they have bordered all the 
Road with noble Quays, and we ſhall ſee three or four 
hundred Ships loaded with: Riches, which hitherto we 
have not known how to value, and bringing back in Ex- 

change thoſe of the Old and New World, you will ac- 
knowledge, Madam, that this Terrace will afford a Proſ- 
pect that nothing can equal. : 


The Cathedral would not be a fine Pariſh Church in 
one of the ſmalleſt Towns in France. Judge, then, if it 
deſerves to be the Seat of the only Biſhoprick which is 
in all the French Empire in America, of greater Extent, 
than was ever that of the Romans. The Architecture, 
the Choir, the great Altar, the Chapels of this Cathe- 
dral, appear only fit for a Country Church. The moſt 
tolerable Thing belonging to it, is a very high Tower or 
Steeple, ſolidly built, and which at a Diſtance makes ſome 
Appearance. The Seminary, which joins to the Church, 
is a large Square, the Buildings of which are not finiſh- 
ed: What is built, is well done, and with all the Con- 
veniencies neceſſary in this Country. This is the third 
Time of Building this Houſe. It was burnt entirely in 
1703. And in Oober, 1705, when it was juſt rebuilt, 
it was almoſt totally deſtroyed by Fire. From the Gar- 
den there is a Proſpect of the Road, and the River St, 
Charles, as far as the Eye can reach. „„ 


The Fort is a fine Building, which is to be fla..ced 
with two advanced Pavillions. There is but one built at 
preſent. They ſay the other is to be built very ſoon “. 
The Entrance is a large and regular Court; but it has no 
Garden, becauſe the Fort is built upon the Edge of the 
Rock. A fine Gallery, with a Balcony that runs the 
whole Length of the Building, makes ſome Amends for 
this Defect. It commands the Road; to the Middle of 
which one may eaſily make one's Self heard with a Speak- 
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ft is now finiſhed. 
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was a rude Heap of French Barracks, and ſavage Cabins, 
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ing-Trumpet ; and the lower City appears under your 
Feet. Coming out of the Fort, and paſling to the Left, 
we enter into a pretty large Eſplanade; and, by a gen- 
tle Aſcent, we arrive at the Top of Diamond Cape, which 
is a very fine Platform. Beſides the Pleaſure of the Proſ- 
peQ, we breathe in this Place the pureſt Air, we ſee 
Numbers of Porpoiſes, white as Snow, play on the Sur- 
face of the Water, and ſometimes pick up Stones which 


are more beautiful than thoſe of Alencon, or Briſtol. 1 


have ſeen ſome as well formed as if they came out of the 
Hands of the beſt Workman. Formerly they were com- 
mon, and this gave the Name to the Cape. At preſent 
they are very ſcarce. The Deſcent to the Country 
here is more gentle than on the Side of the Eſplanade. 


The Recolleis have a large and fine Church, which would 
be an Honour to them at Verſailles. It is neatly roofed, 
adorned with a large Gallery (ſomething heavy) of Wood, 
well-wrought, which goes all round; in which are made 
the Confeſſionals. In ſhort, it wants nothing; but they 
ſhould take away ſome Pictures that are very poorly paint- 
ed. Father Luke has placed ſome here that do no Credit to 


the Place. The Houſe is anſwerable to: the Church: It 


is great, ſolidly built, and convenient, accompanied with 
a large Garden well cultivated. The Urſuline Nuns have 
ſuffered twice by Fire, as well as the Seminary: And 
withal they have ſuch a ſlender Proviſion, and the Por- 
tions they receive with the Maids of this Country are fo 
ſo ſmall, that the firſt Time their Houſe was burnt, they 
had Thoughts of ſending them back to France: How- 


ever, they have made a Shift to re-eſtabliſh themſelves 


both Times, and their Church is quite finiſhed. They 
are neatly and conveniently lodged : It is the Fruit of the 
good Name they have acquired in the Colony by their 
Piety, Oeconomy, Sobriety, and Labour: They gild and 
embroider. All are uſefully employed; and whatever 
comes from their Hands, is generally of a good 'Taſte. 


You have ſeen, without Doubt, Madam, in ſome of 
the Relations, that the College of the Jeſuits is a ve- 
ry fine Building. Tt is certain, that when this City 


this 
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tis Houſe (the only one with the Fort that was built of 
Stone) made ſome Figure. The firſt Travellers, who 
judged by Compariſon, have repreſented it as a very fine 
Building. Thoſe who followed them, and who, accord- 
ing to Cuſtom, copied after them, ſpoke the ſame Lan- 
guage: But the Cabins have diſappeared, and the Bar- 
racks. are changed to Houſes, moſt of them well built; 
ſo that the College is now a Diſgrace to the City, and is 


in a very ruinous Condition -—. 


The Situation is bad: It is deprived of the greateſt Ade © 
vantage it could have, which is the Proſpect. It had at 


firſt the. View of the Road, and its Founders -were good 
enough to fancy that they would be allowed to enjoy it, 


but they were deceived. The Cathedral and the Semi- 


nary make a Maſk that leaves them nothing but the 
View of the Square, which has nothing to make Amends 
for what they have loſt. The Court of the College is 
ſmall and dirty; nothing reſembles more a Farm Yard. 
The Garden is large and well kept, and is bounded by a 
little Wood, a precious Remain of the ancient Foreſt that 
formerly covered this whole Mountain. | 


The . Church has nothing fine on the Outſide, but 2 
pretty Sort of a Steeple; It is entirely covered with 


Slate, and is the only one of Canada that has this Advan- 


tage, for every 'Thing here- is covered with: Shingles. 
The Inſide is well adorned: It has a fine Gallery, bor- 
dered with an Iron Baluſtrade, painted, gilt, and well 
contrived; a Pulpit entirely gilt, and well wrought in 
Wood and Iron; three handſome Altars; ſome good 
Pictures; the Roof not arched, but flat, and pretty well 


ornamented; no Pavement, but a good Floor, which 


| makes this Church more ſupportable in Winter, whilſt 
People are frozen with Cold in the others. I do not men- 


tion the four great cylindric maſſive Columns, made of one 
Block of a certain Porphyry Black as Jet, without Spots or 


Veins, with which it pleaſed the Baron de la Hontan to 


enrich the grand Altar. They would certainly be much 


better than thoſe they have, which are. hollow, and 
coarſely covered with Marble. But this Author might 
Vet. L- G | 


The College is ſince. rebuilt, and is now very fine, 


eaſily 
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eaſily obtain Pardon, if he had diſguiſed the Truth, only 
adorn % %% / OT 2s 


| The Hoſpital has two large Halls, one for the Men and 
the other for the Women ; the Beds are well kept, the 


Sick are well attended, and every Thing is convenient, 


and very neat. 'The Church 1s behind the Women's 
Hall, and has nothing remarkable but the great Altar, 
the Altar-piece of which is very fine. This Houſe is 


ſerved by ſome Nuns of St. Auſtin, the firſt of which 
came from Dieppe. They have begun a good Houſe here, 
but it is very likely they will not ſoon finiſn it for Want 


of a Fund. As their Houſe is ſituated on the Midway 


of a Hill, on a Spot that advances a little upon the River 
St. Charles, they have a very pretty Proſpet. 


The Houle of the Intendant ie called the Polact, be- 
cauſe the Chief Council meets there. It is a Grand Pa. 


villion, the Ends of which project ſome Feet, to which 
we aſcend by a double Flight of Steps. The Front towards 


the Garden is much pleaſanter than that of the Entrance, 
having a View of the little River. 'The Royal Maga- 


Zines are on the right Side of the Court, and the Priſon 
is behind. The Gate at the Entrance is maſked by the 
Mountain, on which the upper City ſtands, and which 
preſents in this Place only a fteep Rock, very diſagreea- 


ble to the Sight.- It was much worſe before the Fire, 
which ſome Years ago entirely deſtroyed this ® Palace, for 


it had no Court in Front, and the Buildings ſtood upon 


the Street, which is very narrow. Going down this 


Street, or more properly ſpeaking, this Way, we come 


into the Country, and about half a Mile diſtant ſtands 


the General Hoſpital. It is the fineſt Hoiiſe in Canada, 


and would be no Diſgrace to our greateſt Cities of France. 
The Recollets formerly poſſeſſed this Place: M. de S.. 
Vallier, Biſhop of Quebec, removed them into the City, 
bought the Ground, and ſpent 100,000 Crowns in Build- 
ings, Furniture, and a Fund for its ſupport. The only 
Defe& of this Hoſpital is, its being built in a Marſh; 
however, they hope to remedy it by draining the Marſh; 
but the River St. Charles makes an Elbow in this * 

1 LEY i FE and 


This Palace was again entirely burnt down. 
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and the Waters do not eaſily run off, and this can nevet 
| be well mendet. x red | 


The Prelate, who is the Founder, has his Apartment 


in the Houſe, and makes it his ordinary Reſidence; he 


lets out his on Palace, which is alſo his own Work, 
for the Benefit of the Poor. He did not diſdain to ſerve 


as Chaplain to the Hoſpital, as well as to the Nuns, and 
he performed the Duty of this Office with a Zeal and Aſ- 


ſiduity, which would be admired in a common Prieſt, 
who was to live by this Employment. Artiſts or others, 
whom great Age or Infirmi ties have deprived of getting 
their Living, are received into this Hoſpital, to a certain 


Number of Beds that are appropriated for this Purpoſe, 
and thirty Nuns, are employed to attend them. It is a 
Copy of the Hotel Dieu of Quebec, but to diſtinguiſh the 
Nuns, the Biſhop has given them ſame particular Regu- 


lations, and makes them wear a Silver Croſs 7 their 


Breaſts. The greateſt Part of them are of g amiſies, 
and as they are not of the richeſt of the Country, the Bi- 


hop has given Portions to many. 


Quebec is not regularly fortified, but they have been 
long employed in making it a defenſible Place: This Ci- 
ty is not eaſy to be taken in its preſent Condition. The 
Port is flanked by two Baſtions, which at the high Tides, 
are almoſt level with the Water, that is to ſay, about 


twenty-five Feet high, for the EquinoCtial Tides rife ſo 
high. A little above the Baſtion on the Right, they have 
made an half Baſtion: in the Rock, and higher up, by the 


Side of the Gallery of. the Fort, there is a Battery of 


twenty-five | Pieces: of Cannon. There is a little ſquare 
Fort called the Citadel ſtill above this; and the Ways to 
go from one Fortification to another are very ſteep. To 
the Left of the Port, all along the Road up to the River 
St. Charles, there are good Batteries of Cannon, and ſome 

From the Angle of the Citadel, which looks towards 
the City, they have made an Oreille of a Baſtion, from 


whence they have made a Curtain at right Angles, which 


runs to join a very high Cavalier, upon which there is a 
„„ Mill 
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Mill fortified. Deſcending from this Cavalier, we meet, 
at about the Diſtance of Muſket Shot, a firſt Tower 
with Baſtions, and at the ſame Diſtance from this a ſe. 
cond. The Deſign was to cover all this with a Stone 
Facing, which was to have the ſame Angles as the Baſti- 
one, and which was to terminate at the End of the Rock 
over- againſt the Palace, where there is a little Redoubt, 
as well as on the Diamond Cape. I know not why this 
has not been executed. Such was, Madam, pretty near 
the State of the Place in 1711, when the Engliſb fitted 
out 2 great Fleet for the Coriqueſt of Canada, which 
failed of Succeſs through the Raſfineſs of the Commander, 
who, contrary to the Advice of his Pilot, came too near 
the ſeven Iſles, and loſt all his largeſt Ships, and three 
thouſand Men of his beſt Troops. 


After having mentioned what is moſt material in our 
Capital, I muſt fay a Word on two of its Inhabitants; 
this is its Beauty. And if upon conſidering only its Houſes, 
Squares, Streets, and public Buildings, we may reduce 
it to the Rank of the ſmalleſt Cities of France, the Worth 
of thoſe who inhabit it, ſecures it the Title of Capital. 

I Qhave already ſaid that that they reckon ſcarcely at 
Quebec ſeven thouſand Souls; but we find here a little 
choſen World, which wants nothing to make an agreei- 
ble Society. A Governor General“ with his Attendants, 
Nobility, Officers of the Army, and Troops: An In- 
tendant + with an upper Council, and the inferior Juriſ- 
dictions: A Commiſſary of the Marine f: A Grand Pro- 
voſt 6: A Grand Surveyor of Highways, and a Grand 


Maſter of the Waters and Foreſts ſ whoſe Juriſdiction is 


certainly the moſt extenſive in the World: Rich Mer- 


chants, or who live as it they were ſuch: A Biſhop and 
a numerous Seminary: Recollets and Feſuits : Three So- 
<ieties of Maidens, well compoſed : Circles as brilliant a 


in any other Place, at the Governor's, and the Intendant's 
Ladies. Here ſeems to me to be every Thing for all 


* The Marquiſs de Kendrenth + M. Begon. + M. Cl- 


rambaut d Aigremont. & M. Denys de St. Simon. || M-k 
Baron ds Bekancourt. 4 | 
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ſo they do in Reality, and every one endeavours to con- 
tribute what they can towards it. They play, they make 
Parties of Pleaſure, in Summer, in Chariots, or Canoes z 
in Winter, in Sledges on the Snow, or ſkating on the 


Ice. Shooting is much followed; Gentlemen find this 
their only Reſource to live plentifully. The News cur- 


rent is but little, becauſe the Country furniſhes ſcarce any, 
and the News from Europe comes all together; but this 
affords Converſation for great Part of the Year : They 


make political Remarks on Things paſt, and raiſe Con- 1 
jectures on future Events: The Sciences and the fine 


Arts have their Turn, and Converſation never grows dull. 


The CANADIANS, that is to ſay, the Creoles of Cana da, 


breathe at their Birth an Air of Liberty, which makes 
them very agreeable in the Commerce of Life; and our 


Language is no where ſpoken with greater Purity. 


There is nobody rich here, and *tis Pity, for they love 
to live generouſly, and no one thinks of laying up Riches. 


They keep good Fables, if their Fortunes will afford it, 
as well as dreſs handſomely ; if not, they retrench the 
Expence of their Table to beſtow it on Dreſs ; and in- 
deed we muſt allow that our Creoles become their Dreſs. 
They are all of good Stature, and have the beſt Complexi- 


on,in the World in both Sexes. A pleaſant Humour, and 
agreeable and polite Manners are common to all; and - 


Clowniſhneſs, either in Language or Behaviour, is not 
known among them. 5 


It is not ſo, as they ſay, with the Engliſh our Neigh- 
bours, and they who know the two Colonies only by the 


Manner of living, acting and ſpeaking of the Inhabitants, 


would certainly judge ours to be the moſt flouriſhing. In 


New England, and the other Provinces of the Continent of 


America, ſubject to the Britiſh Empire, there prevails an 


Opulence, of which they ſeem not to know how to take 
the Benefit ; and in New Prance, a Poverty diſguiſed by 


an Air of Eaſe, which does not ſeem conſtrained. Com- 


merce, and the Culture of Plantations, ſtrengthen the for- 
mer; the Induſtry of the Inhabitants ſupports the'latter, 
and the Taſte of the Nation diffuſes an unbounded Agree- 


83 ableneſs, 


Sorts of People to paſs their Time very agreeably. And 
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ableneſs. The Engliſh Coloniſt gathers Wealth, and ne- 
ver runs into any ſuperfluous Expence; The French enjoys 


what he has, and often makes a Shew of what he has not. 


One labours for his Heirs; the other leaves them in the 


Neceſſity in which he found himſelf, to ſhift as well as they 
can. The Engliſh Americans are entirely averſe to War, 
| becauſe they have much to loſe; they do not regard the 
Savages, becauſe they think they have no Occaſion for 
them. The Youth of the French, for the contrary Rea- 
ſons, hate Peace, and live well with the Savages, whoſe 
Eſteem they gain during a War, and have their Friend- 
ſhip at all Times. I could carry the Parralel further, but 
I muſt finiſh: The King's Ship is ready to fail, and the 
Merchant Ships are preparing to follow it; and perhaps 
in three Days there will not be a ſingle Ship in our Road. 


Lam, &c, 
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Of the HproNn Vittace: What has hindered the Pro- 
 greſs of the FRENCH Cor oN of CANADA: Of 
| the Money current there, LO 1 


Madam, QuEeBrc, Feb. 15. 


Am returned from a little Journey of Devotion, of 

which I ſhall give you an Account; but I muſt firſt 
acquaint you, that I was miſtaken at the End of my laft 
Letter, when I ſaid the Road of Quebec would be empty 
in three Days. A Ship from Marſeilles lies here ſtill, 
and has found Means to be under Shelter of the Ice, with 
which this River is covered. This is a Secret which 
may be of ſome Uſe. It is good to have ſome Reſource 
againſt any Accident that may happen. The Captain of 
this Ship weighed Anchor the 22d in the Evening, and 
after he had made about a League, he anchored again to 
wait for ſome of his Paſſengers, who embarked in the 
Middle of the Night: He then gave Orders to prepare 
for failing as ſoon as the Tide ſhould begin to fall, and 
went to Bed in pretty good 'Time. About Midnight they 
waked him, to let him knaw that the Veſſel was filling 
with Water; They pumped, but to no Purpoſe : The 
Water increaſed continually, inſtead of diminiſhing. In 
ſhort, every one began te think of ſaving himſelf, and it 
was Time. The laſt were not yet aſhore when the Ship 
diſappeared. A Bark loaded with Merchandize from 
Montreal met with the ſame Fate at the Lake St. Piexre, 


(St. Peter,) but they hope to get them both up. again, 


| when the fine Weather returns; and they flatter them- 
elves that the greateſt Part of the Loading of theſe two 
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E bs Aﬀair of the Ship of 


Veſſels will not be loft 
Marſeilles may have ſome e eee ; for the * 


| tain ſuſpects hat ſome Body play'e! him a Trick. N 


I now come to my Pilgrimage. Three 3 from 


e to the North-Eaſt, there is a little Village of 
Cbriſtian Hurons, whoſe Chapel i 15 built after the Model, 
| and with all the Dimenſions of the Santa Caſa of Italy, or 


the Houſe of Loretto; from whence they ſent to our new 
Converts an Image of the Virgin, like that which is in 


that celebrated Place. They could not well have choſen 


a wilder Place for this Miſſion : Nevertheleſs, the. Con- 
courſe here is yery great ; and whether it be fancy, De- 
votion, or Prejudice, or what you pleaſe, many Perſons 
have aſſured me that they were ſeized upon their Arrival 
here with a ſecret and holy Horror, which they could 
not reſiſt: But what makes a ſtill greater Impreſſion, is 


the ſolid Piety of the Inhabitants of this Deſart. 


They are Savages, but they retain nothing of wel 
Birth and Original but what is valuable; 7bat is to ſay, 
the Simplicity and Freedom of the firſt Age of the World, 
with the Addition of Grace; the Faith of the Patriarchs, 
a ſincere Piety, that Rectitude and Docility of Heart, 
which is the Character of Saints, an incredible Innocence 
of Manners, a pure Chriſtianity, on which the World 


has never breathed the contagious Air that corrupts it, 


and often Actions of the moſt heroic Virtue. Nothing is 
more affecting than to hear them ſing in two Choirs, the 
Men on one Side, and the Women on the other, the 
Prayers of the Church, and Hymns in their own Lan- 

age. Nothing is comparable to the Fervour and Mo- 
deſty which they make appear in all their Exerciſes of 
Religion. I never ſaw any Perſon who was not touched 
with it to the Bottom of his Soul. 


This Village was formerly r more populous ; but Diſes: 
ſes, and ſomething, I know not what, that reduces in- 
ſenſibly to nothing all the Nations of this Continent, have 
greatly diminiſhed the Number of Inhabitants. The 


Age and Infirmities of ſome of their antient Paſtors had 


alſo made ſome Breaches i in their firſt Fervour ; but it 
was 
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was not difficult to recover them; and he that governs 
them at preſent, has nothing to do but to keep Things 
upon the Footing he fohnd them. It is true, that they 
take all Manner of Precautions to hinder their falling off 
gain. Strong Liquors, the moſt common, and almoſt 
ze only Stumbling-Block, which makes the Savages fall, 
are forbid by a ſolemn Vow, the Tranſgreſſion of which 
is puniſhed with publick Penance, as well as every other 
Fault which cauſes Scandal ; and the ſecond Offence ge- 
nerally ſuffices to baniſh the Guilty, without Hope of 
Return, from a Place which ought to be the impenetra- 
ble Aſylum of Piety and Innocence. Peace and Subordi- 
nation reign here intirely; and the whole Village ſeems 
to make but one Family, regulated upon the pureſt Max- 
ims of the Goſpel. This always ſurprizes every one who 
knows how far theſe People (and the Hurons eſpecially) 
do naturally carry Pride and the Spirit of Independence. 


£..9 


The greateſt, and perhaps the only Trouble of a Miſ- 
ſionary here, is to find Proviſion for his Flock. The 
Diſtrict they poſſeſs, cannot ſufficiently ſupply them; 
and there are good Reaſons why they do not permit them 
to abandon it—Monſieur and Madam Begon were of our 
Pilgrimage, and were received by theſe good People with 
a Reſpe& due to Perſons of their Rank, and who never 
let them want Neceſſaries. After a Reception entirely 
military on the Part of the Warriors, and the Shouts of 
the Multitude, they began the Exerciſes of Piety, which 
was mutually edifying : 'They were followed by a gene- 
ral Feaſt, at the Expence of Madam Begon, who receiv- *' 
ed all the Honours of it. The Men, according to Cuſ- 
tom, eat in one Houſe, and the Women. and Children in 
another: I fay Houſe, and not Cabin; for. theſe Savages 
are lately lodged after the French Manner. The Wo- 


men on theſe Occaſions uſed only to ſhew their Grati- 


tude by their Silence and Modeſty; but becauſe it was a 
Lady of the firſt Rank that was then in the Colony, who 
treated the whole Village, they granted the Huron Wo- 
men an Orator, by whom they diſplayed to their illuſtri- 
aus BenefaQreſs all the Sentiments of their Hearts. As 
for the Men, after the Chief had made a Speech to the 
Intendant, they danced and ſung as long as we pleaſed, 
| „ 5 Nothing, 
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Nothing, Madam, is leſs diverting, than theſe Songs 


and Dances: Firſt, all are ſeated upon the Earth like 


Apes, without any Order. Fromm Time to Time a Man 


riſes up and comes forward flowly into the Midſt of the 


Place, always keeping Time, as they ſay, he turns his 
Head from Side to Side, ſings an Air, which is far from 


being melodious to any one but a Savage born, and pro- 
nounces ſome Words which have no great Meaning. 
Sometimes it is a Song of War, ſometimes a Song of 
Death, ſometimes an Attack or a Surprize; for as theſe 
People drink nothing but Water, they have no drinking 
Songs, and they have not yet thought of ſinging their 
Amours. Whilſt they ſing, all the Company never ceaſe 
to beat Time by drawing from the Bottom of their Breaſt 
an He, which never varies. The Connoiſſeurs ſay they 
always keep Time exactly. I refer it to them. When 
one has ended, another takes his Place: And this con- 
tinues till the Aſſembly returns them Thanks; which 
would ſoon happen, without a little Complaifance, which 
it is good to have for this People. It is in Fact a very 
tireſome and diſagreeable Muſick, at leaft to judge by 
what I have heard. Throats of Iron, always in one 
Tone; Airs which have always ſomething fierce, or 
mournful. But their Voice is quite different when they 
fing at Church. As for the Women, their Voices have 
a ſurprizing Sweetneſs; they have alſo a good deal of 
"Taſte and Inclination for Muſick. 


Upon theſe Occaſions, the Speech is the beſt 'Thing, 
They explain in a few Words, and generally very inge- 
niouſly, the Occaſion of the Feaſt ; to which they never 
fail to give ſome high Motives. The Praiſes of the Foun- 
der arenever forgotten; and they take the Opportunity 
of the Preſence of ſome Perſons (eſpecially when they 


ſpeak before the Governor-General or the Intendant) to 


aſk ſome Favour, or to make ſome Repreſentation. 


| The Orator of the Hurons, on that Day, faid ſuch 
witty Things, that we ſuſpected that the Interpreter (who 
was the Miſſionary himſelf) had lent him his Wit and Po- 


| liteneſs with his Voice ; but he proteſted that he had 


added nothing of his own; and we believe him, * 
. | TY he 
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he is known to be one of the moſt open and ſincere Men 
in the World. & _ ” a 


Before I had taken this little Journey, I had made ſe- 
veral Excurſions about this City; butas the Earth was eve- 
ry where covered with Snow, five or ſix Feet deep, I could 
thereby learn nothing of the Nature of the Soil; but I 
have been over it formerly in all Seaſons, and I can af- 
ſure you that it is very rare to ſee Lands more fruitful, or 

of a better Quality. I applied myſelf very diligently this 
Winter, to inform myſelt of the Advantages which might 
be made of this Colony, and I will communicate to you 
the Fruit of my Labours. —Canada does not enrich 
Prance ; this is a Complaint as old as the Country, and it 
is not without Foundation. It has no rich Inhabit ints: 
This is alſo true. Is this the Fault of the Country, or is 
it not owing alſo to the firſt Settlers ? I ſhall endeavour 
to make you able to decide this Point. | 


The firſt Source of the ill Fortune of this Country, 
which is honoured with the Name of New France, was 
the Report which was at firſt ſpread through the King- 
dom, that it had no Mines; and they did not —_— 
conſider that the greateſt Advantages that can be drawn 
from a Colony, is the Increaſe of Trade: And to accom» 
pliſh this, it requires People ; and theſe Peoplings muſt 
be made by Degrees, ſo that it will not. appear in ſuch a 
Kingdom as France: And that the two only Objects which 
preſented themſelves firſt in Canada and Acadia, (I mean 
the Furrs and the Fiſhery,). required that theſe Countries 
ſhould be peopled : If they had been ſo, they had perhaps 
given greater Returns to France, than Spain has drawn 
from the richeſt Provinces of the New World; eſpecial- 
ly if they had added Ship-building : But the Luſtre of 
the Gold and Silver which came from Mexico and Peru ſo 
dazzled the Eyes of all Europe, that a Country which did 
not produce theſe precious Metals, was looked upon as 
a bad Country. Let us hear upon this Subject a ſenſible 
Author, who had been in theſe Place. PS 

>. In 


+4 Father Peter- Han Richer. 
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1 The common Queſtions they make (ſays Mark Le/- 
ec carbot) are theſe : Is there any Gold or Silver? And 
© no Body aſks, Are theſe People inclined to hear the 
* Chriſtian Doctrine? And as to the Mines, there are 
«© ſome indeed, but they muſt be wrought with Induſtry, 
* Labour and Patience. The fineſt Mine that I know 
« of, is that of Corn and Wine, and the breeding of 
ws Cattle. They who have this, have Money; and we 
* do not live upon Mines. The Sailors who go from all 
* Parts of Europe to get Fiſh at Newfoundland and be- 
«« yond, eight or nine hundred Leagues diſtant from their 
«© Country, find there good Mines, without breaking 
the Rocks, digging into the Bowels of the Earth, and 
* living in the Darkneſs of Hell. They find, I ſay, 
« good Mines at the Bottom of the Waters, and in the 
“ Trade of Furr and Skins, of which they make good 
% Money.“ = „ V 


They not only gave New France a very bad Name 
without knowing it; but thoſe who thought to get ſome 
Profit by it, took no Meaſures for this Purpoſe. Firſt, 

they were a long Time before they ſettled upon a Place: 
They cleared the Land without having firſt well examin- 

ed it: They ſowed it, and raiſed Buildings upon it; and 
then, without knowing why, they often abandoned it, 

and went to ſome other Place. This Inconſtancy was the 
great Cauſe of our loſing Acadia, and hindering us from 

making any Thing of it, whilſt we were in Poſſeſſion of 
that fine Country. The Author I have already cited, 
and who was a Witneſs of our Want of Reſolution, was 
not afraid to blame thoſe who were moſt guilty in this 
Affair. Tt is thus (ſays he) that at all Times we make 
4 much ado about nothing, that we purſue new Enter- 
“ prizes with great Heat, and that we project fine Be- 
& ginnings, and then quit every Thing. In Reality, for 
wy fach Undertakings there muſt be a Subſiſtence and Sup- 
ce port; but we muſt alſo have Men of Reſolution, who 
& will not ſoon be diſheartened, and have this Point of 
& Honour in View, Victory or Death, that Death being 
cc great and glorious which happens in executing a great 
« Deſign ; ſuch as laying the Foundation of a New 
| | Kingdom, 
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« Kingdom, and eſtabliſhing the Chriſtian Faith among 
cc People where GOD is not known.” ... 


I come now to Trade. The Trade of Canada has 
been a long Time ſolely in the Fiſhery and Skins. The 
Cod Fiſhery was carried on upon the Great Bank, and 
upon the Coaſts of Newfoundland, a long Time before 
they diſcovered the River of St. Laurence: They be- 
thought themſelves too late, of making a Settlement up- 


on the Iſland; and we had ſuffered the Engliſb to be be- 


fore-hand with us. At length we took Poſſeſſion of the 
Port and Bay of Placentia. The Militia of Canada have 
performed here many warlike Exploits, equal to thoſe of 
the boldeſt Buccaneers of St. Domingo. They have often 
deſtroyed the Inhabitants, and ruined the Trade of the 
Engliſh in this Iſland : But they who ſuffered their ſtrongeſt 
Places to be eaſily taken from them, knew their Enemy too 
well to be diſheartened. Accuſtomed to ſee the Canadian 
Fire break out amidſt the Northern Ice, and die away of 
itſelf in the Midſt of what ought to have given it more 
Power, they behaved themſelves at the Approach of our 


Heroes like a ſkilful Pilot upon the Approach of a Storm. 


They prudently yielded to the Tempeſt, and afterwards 
repaired without any Hindrance the Damage which had 
been done to their Poſts; and by this Conduct, though 
they were always beat in Newfoundland, either when 
they attacked or defended themſelves, they have always 
carried on a much greater 'Trade than their Conquerors, 
and have at laſt remained the ſole. Maſters and quiet Poſ- 
ſeſſors of this Iſland. We have behaved ſtill worſe in 
Acadia. This great and rich Province has been a long 


Time divided amongſt. divers private Perſons, none f 


which are grown rich, - whilſt the. Eng/iſh have made an 


immenſe Profit of the Fiſhery upon the Coaſts. 


The Settlements which theſe Proprietors made here 
not being upon a ſolid Foundation, and wanting them- 


ſelves Judgment, and ruining one another, they left the 
Country in much the ſame Condition they found it; and 
with ſuch an ill Name, that it never recovered till the 
Moment we loſt it. But our Enemies have made us know 
the Value of it. 8 e eee GS LINED 
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for a long Time in Canada, was that of Skins or Furrs. 
It is impoſſible to relate the Faults which have been here 
committed. The Genius of our Nation never, perhaps, 
was ſhewn more than on this Occaſion, When we dif. 
covered this vaſt Continent, it was full of Deer and other 
'. Beaſts of the Chace: But a Handful of Frenchmen have 
within a ſingle Age found Means to make them _ almoſt 
entirely diſappear, and there are fome Species of them en- 
tirely deſtroyed. They killed the Orignals, or Elks, for 
the ſole Pleaſure of killing them, and to ſhew they were 
good Markſmen. No Body thought of interpoſing the 
King's Authority to put a Stop to ſuch an extravagant 
Diſorder : But the greateſt Evil proceeded from the inſa- 


themſelves ſolely to this Trade. They came for the mot 
Part from France, like SIMONIDEs; that is to ſay, pot- 
ſeſſing only what they had upon their Backs; and they 
were impatient to appear in a better Condition. At firſt, 
this was eaſy: The Savages did not know the Treafure 
their Woods contained, but by the Eagerneſs the French 
ſhewed to get the Skins 6ut of their Hands, they got 
from them a prodigious Quantity, by giving them Things 
which ſome People would not pick up: And even fince 
they have been better informed of the Value of this Mer- 
chandize and expected to be ſomething better paid for it, it 
was very eaſy for a long Time to ſatisfy them at a ſmall 
Expence: With a little Conduct, this Trade might have 
been continued on upon a tolerably good Foundation, It 
would be difficult, however, to name a ſingle Family, at 
this Time, that has been enriched by this Trade. We 
have ſeen ſome Fortunes, as immenſe as ſudden, raiſed 
and diſappear almoſt at the ſame Time; like thoſe mor- 


and which a Whirlwind raiſes and levels again in the 
Plains of Africa. Nothing is more common in this Coun- 
try, than to ſee People ſuffer a languiſhing old Age under 
_ Miſery and Contempt, after having had it in their Power 
to have made a handſome Settlement for themſelves. 


| After all, Madam, theſe private Perſons who have 
miſled making Fortunes which they did not deſerve, would 


tiable Covetouſneſs of private Perſons, who applied 


The Trade to which they confined themſelves ſolely 


— 


ing Mountains of Sand which ſome Travellers ſpeak of, 


have 


r 
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have been jaworthy.of the Public Concern, if the Ef- 

feRts of it did not tall upon the Colony; which ſoon found 

itſelf reduced to ſuch. a State, as to ſee entirely dried up, 

or running in another Channel, a Spring from whence ſo 
many Riches might flow into its Boſom. _ | 


Its Ruin began by its Plenty. By Means of heaping 
up Beaver Skins, which were always the principal Object 
of this Trade, there was found ſuch a vaſt Quantity in 
the Magazines, that they could not be diſpoſed of: 
Whence it happened, that the Dealers not being willing 
to take them, our Adventurers, whom they call here 
Coureurs de Bois, (Foreſt Rangers) carried them to the 
Engliſh, and many of them ſettled in New York. Several 
Attempts. were made to hinder theſe People from deſert- - 
ing the Colony, but with little Succeſs ; on the contrary, 
thoſe who went over to our Neighbours for the Sake of 
Intereſt, were detained there by the Fear of Puniſhment; 
and ſome Vagabonds, who taking a Liking to Indepen- 
dency, and a wandering Life, remained among the Sava- 
ges; from whom' they could not be diſtinguiſhed, but 
by their Vices. Recourſe was had ſeveral Times to the 
publiſhing of Pardon to all that would return; which at 
firſt had little Effe& ; but at length this Method, ma- 
naged with Prudence, anſwered the expected End. 


t They made Uſe of another Method, which was ſtill 
f more effectual. This was, to allow a Number of Per- 
I ſons, whom they thought they could confide in, to go 
It and trade in the Countries of the Savages, and prohibit 
1 | all other Perſons to go out of the Colony. The Num- 
Te ber of t heſe l. icences was limited, and they were diſtri- 


buted to poor Widows and Orphans, who could ſell them 
to the Traders for more or leſs, according to the Value 


f of the Trade; that is, according to the Places where the 
Is N Licences permitted them to go; for they had taken the 


Precaution to mark out the Places, to hinder them from 
going all one Way. : 


Beſides theſe Licences, (the Number of ' which was 
ſettled by the Court, and the Diſtribution of which 
belongs to the Governor-General) there are ſome for the 

| e ; Commanders 


* 


m— © PORT} or 
Commanders of Poſts, and for extraordinary Occafi- 
ons; and the Governor gives ſome alſo by Name of ſim- 
ple Permiſſions : So that a Part of the young Men are 

continually roving the Woods; and though they do not 


commit any longer, or at leaſt ſo openly, the Diſorders 
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which have ſo much diſgraced this Profeſſion, yet they 
Mill contract a looſe vagrant Habit, of which they are ne- 
ver entirely cured: They loſe at leaſt an Inclination for 
Labour; they waſte their Strength, and become incapa- 
ble of the leaſt Reſtraint; and when they are no longer 
able to bear the Fatigues of theſe. Journies (which ſoon 
happens, becauſe theſe Fatigues are very great) they re- 
main without any Reſource, and are no longer fit for any 
Thing. From whence it proceeds, that Arts have been 
a long Time neglected, that much good Land lies ſtill 
uncultivated, and that the Country is not peopled. It 
has been often propoſed to aboliſh theſe pernicious Licen- 
ces, and to. make ſome French Settlements in ſome choſen 
Places, and where it would be eaſy to aſſemble the Sava- 
ges, at leaſt at certain Seaſons of the Year. By this 
Means the Trade would be rendered more flouriſhing; 
. theſe vaſt Countries would be inſenſibly peopled ; and 
this would perhaps be the only Means to execute what 
the Court has had ſo long at Heart, to frenchify theſe 
Savages. I believe I may at leaſt aſſert, that if this Pro- 
ject had been followed, Canada would have been at this 
Time much more populous than it is; that the Savages, 
attracted and retained by the Help and kind Treatment 
they would have found in our Habitations, would have 
been leſs roving, leſs miſerable, and in Conſequence 
would have encreaſed in Number, (:nſtead of which their 
Numbers are ſurprizingly diminiſhed) and. they would 
have been attached to us in ſuch a Manner, that we 
might have made the like Uſe of them by this Time, as 
of the Subjects of the Crown; and the more ſo, as the 
Miſſionaries would have found much leſs Difficulty in 
their Converſion.— What: we now ſee at Loretto, 
and in ſome Meaſure amongſt the Iroquois, the Agon- 
guint, and the Abenaquis, who live in the Colony, leaves 
no Room to doubt of the 'Truth of what I advance ; and 
there is no Perſon amongſt thoſe: who have been moſt con- 
verſant with the Savages, who does not agree that we can 
| 1 never 


will cite no other Example than the Abznaquis; who, 
though few in Number, were during the two laſt Wars 


the Principal Bulwark of New France againſt New. 


England. 


* 


This Project, hich [ have laid before you, Madam 


is as old as the Colony, it was that of M. de Champlain 


its Founder, and it was the Deſire of almoſt all the Miſ- 
ſionaries whom I have known, and whoſe painful Labours 


in the Situation in which Things have been a long while, 


do not produce any great Fruit in the Miſſions which are. 
at any Diſtance. It would be in Fact very late to 


fake up this Deſign now with Reſpect to the Savages, 
who diſappear in ſuch a Manner, as is ſcarce conceivable. 
But what ſhould hinder us from following it, with Re- 
ſpe& to the French, and to continue the Colony from one 
Neighbourhood to another, till it can reach out a Hand 


to that of Louiſiana, to ſtrengthen each other. By this 


Means the Engliſh in leſs than an Age and a half have peo- 
pled above five hundred Leagues of Country, and have 
formed a Power on this Continent, which we cannot help 
beholding without Fear when we take a nearer View of 
it. Canada may and does ſometimes carry on a pretty 
conſiderable Trade with the Ifles of America, in Flour, 
Planks, and other Wood fit for Buildings; as there is not 
perhaps a Country in the World that has more Variety 


of Wood, nor a better Sort: Judge what Riches this 
| may one Day produce. It appears that few People uns 


derſtand this Article; I do not underſtand it enough my- 


ſelf to enter into à more particular Account: I have 


ſomething more Knowledge in the Article of Oils; of 


| which I ſhall ſoon take Notice. Being in Haſte to finiſh 


my Letter, I have only Time to compleat what concerns 

the Trade in general. Nt e] 
Nothing has more contributed to diſtreſs the Trade, 

than the frequent Changes which have been made in the 


Money ; this is the Hiſtory of it in few Words: In 1670, 
the Weſt-India Company, to whom the King had given 


the Domain of the Iſlands of the Continent of French 
America, had leave to ſend to theſe Iſlands a hundred 
VOL. hn A thouſand 
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never depend on theſe People till they are Chriſtians. I 
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thouſand Livres * in ſmall Money, marked with a parti- 
cular Legend, that was proper to it. The King's Edict 
is dated in February, by which this Species was to be 
current only in the Iflands. But upon ſome Difficulties 
which aroſe, the Council made an Order November. 18, 
1672, that the ſaid Money, and all other Species that 
were current in France, ſhould paſs alſo, not only in the 
French Iſlands, but alſo on the Continent of America ſub- 
ject to the Crown, with an Augmentation of one fourth 
Part; that is to ſay, the Pieces of fifteen Sols for twenty, 
and the reſt in Proportion. The ſame Order decreed 
that all Contracts, Notes, Accounts, Sales, and Pay- 

ments, ſhould be made according to the Rate of the Mo- 
ney, without making Uſe of Exchanges, or account- 
ing in Sugar or other Merchandize, on the Penalty of 
making all ſuch Acts void. And for all paſt it was order- 
ed, that all Contracts, Notes, Debts, Dues, Rents in 
Sugar, or other Merchandize, ſhould be paid in Money, 
according to the Currency of the ſaid Species. In the 
Execution of this Order, Money encreaſed one fourth 
in New France, which ſoon occaſioned many D ifficul- 
ties. In Fact, M. de Champigny Noroy, who was made 
Intendant of Quebec in 1684, and who is now Inten- 
dant at Havre-de-Grace, found himſelf ſoon embaraſſed, 
both in the Payment of the Troops, and other Expences 
of the King in this Colony, 1 | 


Beſides this, the Funds which were ſent from France, 
almoſt always came too late ; and by the firſt of Fanuary 
the Officers and Soldiers were to be paid, and other Pay- 
ments to be made, which were equally indiſpenſable. To 
ſatisfy the moſt preſſing Demands, M. de Champigny 
made Notes to ſupply the Place of Money, obſerving al- 
ways the Augmentation. And by Order of the Governor 
and the Intendant, they ſet on every Piece of this Mo- 
ney (which was a Card) the Treaſurer's Sign Manual, 
the Arms of France, and the Seals of the Governor and 
Intendant in Wax; they afterwards got them printed in 
France, on Paſteboard, with the ſame Marks as the cur- 


rent Money of the Kingdom, and it was ordered 1 _ 
5 po ou 


* A Livre is 10d. halfpenny of our Money. 
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ſhould be preſented every Year before the Arrival of the 
Ships from France, to add a Mark, to prevent Counter- 
feits. | 


made Uſe again of Cards, on which they graved new De- 
vices. The Intendant ſigned all that were of four Li- 
vres Value and above, and only made a Flouriſh upon 
the others. In latter 'I'imes the Governor General fign- 
ed all that were of fix Livres or more. In the Begin- 
ning of the Autumn, all the Cards were carried to the 


upon the Treaſurer General of the Marines, or his Clerk 


Year. Thoſe which were damaged or defaced were 
burnt, after they had taken a proper Account of them. 


E theſe Cards were preferred to Money; but when the 
Bills were not paid, the Cards were'no longer carried to 


himſelf a great deal of Pains to no Purpoſe, to call in thoſe 
he had made. His Succeſſors were obliged to make new 
ones every Year to pay Officers, which multiplied them 
| to ſuch a Degree, that they fell to no Price, and nobody 
| would receive them any longer. Trade was hereby en- 
| tirely ruined, and the Diſorder went ſo far, that in 1713, 
the Inhabitants propoſed to loſe half, on Condition that 
the King would take them again and pay the other half: 
, This Propoſal was accepted the Year following, but the 


| till 1717. An Order was then made to aboliſh the Mo- 
4 | ney of Cards, and they began to pay in Silver the Offi- 
cers of the Colony. The Augmentation of one fourth 

was alſo aboliſhed at the ſame Time: Experience having 
made it appear that the Augmentation of the Species in a 
* Colony, is not the Way to keep it in it, which was the 
Thing propoſed ; and that Money can never circulate 

| greatly in a Colony, but when they pay in Merchandize, 
for all they have from the Mother Country. In Fact, in 
| this Caſe, the Colony keeps the Species, inſtead of which, 
if it has not Merchandize ſufficient to anſwer the whole 
| „„ Demands 


This Paſteboard Money did not laſt long, and they 


Treaſurer, who gave for their Value Bills of Exchange 


at Roch fort, on the Account of the Expences for the next 
So long as theſe Bills of Exchange were faithfully paid, 


the Treaſurer; ſo that in 1702, M. de Champigny gave 


Orders given in Conſequence, were not entirely executed 
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Demands upon it, it is obliged to pay the Surplus in Mo- 
ney, and how will it come back again? 


In ſhort, Madam, you will be ſurprized to hear, that 
in 1706, the Trade of the oldeſt of our Colonies was 
carried on with a Fund of only ſix hundred and fifty thou. 
ſand Livres, and Things are not much changed ſince that 
Time. No this Sum diſperſed amongſt thirty thouſand 
Inhabitants, cannot ſet them at their Eaſe, nor afford 
them Means to purchaſe the Merchandize of France. So 
the greateſt Part of them go naked, eſpecially thoſe who 
are in the diſtant Settlements. They do not even ſell the 
Surplus of their Merchandize to the Inhabitants of the 
Towns, becauſe the latter are, obliged for a Subſiſtence 
to have Lands in the Country, and to improve them 
themſelves. 


When the King took Canada out of the Hands of the 
Companies, his Majeſty ſpent much more for ſome Years 
than he has done ſince; and the Colony, during this r 
Time, ſent to France near the Value of a Million of Li- t 
vres in Beaver Skins every Year, though it was leſs peo- 
pled than it is now: But it has always had more from : 
France than it could pay, and has acted like a private Per- u 
ſon, who has thirty thouſand Livres a Year Eſtate, and 0 
who ſpends forty thouſand or more. By this Means its E 
Credit is fallen, and in falling, has brought on the Ruin c) 
of its Trade; which, ſince the Year 1706, has confiſted 
in nothing more than ſmall Peltry. All the Dealers 
ſought for them, and this was their Ruin, becauſe they 
often bought them dearer of the Savages, than they ſold 
them in France. 
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LET TEL 


Of the Beavers of CANADA, how they differ from 
the BEAVERS of EUROPE : Of their Manner of Butld- 
ing: The Manner of Hunting the Bxavers : Of the 
Advantage to be made of them, Of the Musk Rar, 


MADAM, | QurBxc, March 1. 


Was to go from hence a Day or two after I had cloſed 
my laſt Letter, but] muſt {till ſtop for Want of Car- 
riage. The beft I can do in the mean Time, is to enter- 
tain you with the Curioſities of this Country; and I be- 
in with what is moſt ſingular, that is, the Beaver. The 
Fooils of this Animal have hitherto furniſhed New France 
with the principal Object of its Trade. It is of itſelf one 
of the Wonders of Nature, and it may be to Man a great 
Example of Fereſight, of Induſtry, Skill, and Conſtan- 
cy in Labour. 


The Beaver was not unknown in France before the Dil- 
covery of America, and we find in ſome ancient Writings 
of the Hatters of Paris, ſome Regulations for making 
Beaver Hats: The Beaver or Caſtor is entirely the ſame 
Creature; but either that the European Beaver is become 
extreamly ſcarce, or its Fur was not ſo good as that of the 
American Caſtor, we hear little mention now but of 
the laſt, unleſsit be wich Reſpect to Caſtoreum, of which 
I ſhall fay a few Words at the End of this Letter. I do 
not know that any Author has ſpoken of this Animal as 
being any Thing curious ; perhaps it was for Want of ob- 


ſerving it attentively; perhaps alſo that the Caſtors or 
Beavers of Europe are like the Land Caſtors, the Diffe- 


rence of which from the others E ſhall-preſently make you 
underſtand. . 
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However that may be, Madam, the Beaver of Canada 
is an amphibious Quadrupede, which cannot however re- 


main a long Time in the Water, and can do without be- 


ing in it, provided it has the Opportunity of waſhing it- 


ſelf ſometimes: The largeſt Beavers are ſomething under 


four Feet long, about fifteen Inches from one Hip to the 
other, and weigh about ſixty Pounds. The Colour of 
this Animal is different, according to the different Cli- 
mates where it is found. In the moſt diſtant Parts of the 
North they are generally quite black, though ſometimes 
they are found there white. In the more temperate 
Countries they are brown, and by Degrees, as they ad- 
vance towards the South, their Colour grows more and 
more 8 Amongſt the Ilinois, they are almoſt of a 

olour, and ſome have been found of a ſtraw Co- 
lour. It is further obſerved, that the leſs black they are, 
the leſs they are furniſned with Fur, and of Conſequence 


their Skins are leſs valuable. This is an Effect of Provi- 


dence, which defends them from the Cold, as they are 


the more expoſed to it. Their Fur is of two Sorts all 


over the Body, except the Feet, where there is but one 
Sort very Short. The longeſt Sort is about eight or ten 
Lines, or Parts of an Inch long, ſuppoſe an Inch to be 
divided into twelve Parts. It is even two Inches long on 
the Back, but diminiſnes by Degrees towards the Head 
and Tail. This Fur is (iff and gloſſy, and is what gives 
the Colour to the Creature. Upon viewing it with a Mi- 
croſcope, the middle Part of it is found to be the cleareſt, 
which proves that it is hollow; this Fur is of no Uſe. 


The other Fur is a very fine Down, very thick, and at 


moſt not above an Inch long, and this is what is made 
Uſe of. It was formerly called in Eu ROPE, Muſcoꝝ 
Wool. This is properly the Cloathing of the Beaver, 
the firſt ſerves him only for Ornament, and perhaps helps 


him in ſwimming. 


They ſay that the Beaver lives from fifteen to twenty 
Years; that the Female goes four Months with Young, 
and has commonly four Young ones ; ſome 'Travellers 
make the Number amount to eight, but I believe this 
ſeldom happens : She has four Dugs, two on the great 
Pectoral Muſcle, between the ſecond and third Ribs, and 

5 two 
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two about four Inches higher. The Muſcles of this Ani- 
mal are very ſtrong, and bigger than ſeems neceſſary to 
its Size. Its Inteſtines on the contrary are very tender; 
its Bones are very hard, its two Jaws, which are almoſt 
even, have a very great Strength; each Jaw is furniſhed 
with ten Teeth, two cutting ones and eight Grinders. 


The upper cutting Teeth are two Inches and a halt long, 


the lower are above three Inches, and follow the Bend of 


the Jaw, which gives them a Strength which is admira- 


ble in ſuch little Animals. It is obſerved alſo, that the 
two Jaws do not meet exactly, but that the upper reach 
over the lower, ſo that they croſs like the Edges of a Pair 
of Sciſſars; and laſtly, that the Length of all their Teeth 
is exactly the third Part of the Roots of them. The Head 
of a Beaver is nearly like the Head of a Field Rat, the 
Snout is ſomewhat long, the Eyes little, the Ears ſhort 
and round, covered with Down on the Outſide, and naked 
within; its Legs are ſhort, particularly thoſe before, they 
are ſeldom above four or five Inches long, and like thoſe 
of a Badger; its Nails are as it were cut ſloping, and are 
hollow like a Quill. The hind Legs are quite different, 


they are flat, and furniſhed with a Membrane; ſo that the 


Beaver goes but ſlowly on Land, but ſwims as eaſily as 
any other Water Animal: And on the other Hand, by its 
Tail, it is entirely a Fiſh; and ſo it has been declared by 
the College of Phyſicians at Paris, and in Conſequence of 
this Declaration, the. Doctors of Divinity have agreed, 
that the Fleſh might be eaten on Faſt Days. M. Lemery 
was miſtaken, when he ſaid that this Deciſion was only 
confined to the Tail of the Beaver. It is true that we 
can make but little Advantage of this Condeſcenſion: 
The Beavers are fo far from our Habitations at preſent, 
it is rare to have any that are eatable. The Savages who 
dwell amongſt us, keep them after they have been dryed 


in the Smoak, and I aſſure you, Madam, that I know of 


nothing more ordinary. We muſt alſo, when the Beaver 
is freſh, put it in ſome Broth to make it loſe a wild and 
nauſeous Taſte; but with this Precaution there is no 
Meat lighter, more dainty, or wholeſome: They ſay that 
it it is as nouriſhing as Veal: Boiled it wants ſomething 
to give it a Reliſh, but roaſted it wants nothing. 
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What is ſtill moſt remarkable in the Shape of this Ani- 
mal, is the Tail. It is near four Inches broad at its Root, 
five in the Midſt, and three at the End, (I ſpeak always 
of the large Beavers) it is an Inch thick, and a Foot long. 
Its Subſtance is a hard Fat, or a tender Sinew, which 
pretty much reſembles the Fleſh of a Porpoiſe, but which 
grows harder upon being kept a long Time. It is cover- 
ed with a ſcaly Skin, the Scales of which are hexagonal, 
half a Line thick, and three or four Lines long, which 
lie one upon another like thoſe of a Fiſh; they lie upon 
a very tender Skin, and are fixt in ſuch a Manner, that 
that they may be eaſily ſeparated after the Death of the 


Animal. This is, Madam, in few Words, the Deſcrip- 


tion of this curious amphibious Creature. 


The true Teſticles of this Animal were not known to 
the Ancients, probably, becauſe they are very ſmall, and 
hid under the Groin. They had given this Name to the 
Purſes or Bags of the Caſtoreum, which are very different, 


* 


and four in Number, in the lower Belly of the Beaver. 


The two firſt, which they call the upper, becauſe they 
are higher than the others, have the Shape of a Pear, and- 


communicate with each other like the two Pockets of a 


are rounded at the Bottom. Theſe contain a reſinous, 
ſoft, glewy Matter, mixt with ſmall Fibres, of a greyiſh 
Colour without, and a yellowiſh within; of a ſtrong 
Smell, diſagreeable and penetrating, and which is eaſily 
inflammable. This is the true Caſtoreum: It grows hard 
in the Air in a Month's Time, and becomes brown, brit- 
tle, and friable. If we are in'a Hurry ta harden it, it 
need only be hung in the Chimney. x.. 


They ſay that the Caſtoreum which comes from Dant- 
Zic, is better than that of Canada, I refer to the Drug- 
its; it is certain that the Bags of the latter are ſmaller, 


[| | and that here alſo the-largeſt are eſteemed. Beſides their 


Bigneſs, they ſhould be heavy, of a brown Colour, of a 


i penetrating and ſtrong Smell, tull of a hard, brittle and 


friable Matter, of the ſame Colour, or yellow, inter- 
weaved with a thin Membrane, and of a ſharp Taſte. 
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The Properties of Caſtoreum, are to attenuate viſcous 
f wen Os Matter, 


Wallet. The two others, which are called the lower, 
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Matter, to ſtrengthen the Brain, to remove Vapours, ta 
provoke the Menſes, to hinder Corruption, and to. eva- 


porate bad Humours by Tranſpiration; it is uſed alſo 
with Succeſs againſt the Epileply, the Palſy, the Apo- 


plexy, and Deafneſs, 


The lower Bags contain an unQuous fat Liquor like 


Honey. Its Colour is a pale yellow, its Odour fetid, lit- 
tle differing from that of Caſtoreum, but ſomething weaker 


and fainter. It thickens with keeping, and takes the Con- 


ſiſtence of Tallow. This Liquor is reſolving, and ſtrength- 
ens the Nerves; for this Purpoſe, it need only be applied 
to the Part affected. It is a Miſtake to ſay, as ſome Au- 
thors do ſtill, upon the Credit of the ancient Naturaliſts, 


that when the Beaver is purſued, it bites off theſe pre- : 


tended Teſticles, and leaves them to the Hunters to ſave 
his Life. It is of his Fur which he ought rather to de- 
prive himſelf, for in Compariſon of his Fleece, the reſt 
is hardly of any Value. But however, it is this Fable, 
which has given it the Name of Caſtor. The Skin of 
this Animal, deprived of its Fur, is not to be negleQted; 
they make Gloves and Stockings of it; but as it is diffi- 
cult to get off all the Fur without cutting the Skin, they 
ſeldom uſe any but thoſe of the Land Beaver. You have 
heard, perhaps, Madam, of the fat and dry Beaver Skins; 
the Difference is this, the dry Skin is the Skin of a Bea- 
ver that has never been uſed; the fat Skin is what has 
been worn by the Savages, which, after they have been 
well ſcraped within, and rubbed with the Marrow of cer- 
tain Animals which I do not know, to make it more plia- 
ble, they ſew ſeveral together, and make a Kind of Man- 
tle, which they call a Robe, with which they wrap 
themſelves up with the Fur inwards. 'They wear it con- 
tinually in Winter, Day and Night; the long Hair ſoon 
talls off, and the Down remains and grows greaſy: In 
this Condition it is much fitter for the Uſe of the Hatters; 


they cannot even uſe the dry Sort, without mixing ſome 


of the other with it. They ſay that it muſt be worn 
hftcen or ſixteen Months to be in Perfection. I leave 
you to judge, if at firſt they were weak enough to let the 
Savages know, that their old Clothes were ſuch a preci- 
9u5 Merchandize. But a Secret of this Nature could u_ 
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be long hid from them; it was truſted to Covetouſneſs, 
which is never long without betraying itſelf. | 


| About three Years ago one Guignes, who had the 
Farm of the Beaver Skins, finding himſelf burdened with 
a prodigious Quantity of theſe Skins, thought to encreaſe 

the Conſumption, by having the Fur ſpun and carded 
with Wool; and with this Compoſition he made Cloths 
.and Flannels, and wove Stockings, and ſuch-like Works, 
but with little Succeſs. — 


Tt is evident by this Tryal, that the Beaver Fur i; 
good for nothing but to make Hats. It is too ſhort to be 
ſpun alone, it muſt be mixed with above half Wool; fo 
that there is but little Profit to be made of theſe Works, 
There is, however, ſtill one of theſe ManufaQures in 
Holland, where they make Cloths and Druggets ; but 
theſe Stuffs are dear, and do not wear well. The Bea- 
ver Fur ſeparates ſoon, and forms a Kind of Down upon 
the Surface, which takes off all their Beauty. The 


Stockings which were made of it in France, had the fame 


Fault. : 


This is, Madam, all the Advantage this Colony can 
receive from the Beavers, with Reſpect to its Trade, 
The Induſtry of the Beavers, their Foreſight, the Unity 
and Subordination ſo much admired in them, their Atten- 
tion to procure themſelves Conveniencies, the Comforts 
of which, we thought formerly Brutes were not ſenſible 
of, furniſh to Man more Inſtruction than the Ant, to 
which the Holy Scriptures ſend the Idle. They are at 
leaſt among Quadrupedes, what the Bees are among 
flying Inſects. I never heard that they had a King 
or a Queen, and it is not true that when they are at 
Work together in Companies, that they have a Chief 
who commands and puniſhes the Idle: But by Virtue of 
that Inſtinct given to Animals, by him whoſe Providence 
governs them, every one knows what he has to do, and 
every Thing is done without Confuſion, and with fo much 
Order as can never be ſufficiently admired. Perhaps, at- 
ter ail, we are ſo much aſtoniſhed but for Want of looking 
up to that Supreme Intelligence, who makes Vie theſe 
h elngs, 
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Beings, who want Reaſon, the better to diſplay his Wiſ- 


dom and Power, and to make us know that our Reaſon 


itſelf is frequently, by our Preſumption, the Cauſe of our 
going aſtray. | | 


The firſt Thing that is done by theſe Creatures, when 
they want to make a Habitation, is, to aſſemble them- 


ſelves : Shall I ſay in Tribes or Societies? It ſhall be 
what you pleaſe : But there are ſometimes three or four 


hundred together, making a Town, which might be call- 
ed a little Venice®, At firſt they chuſe a Place where 


they may find Plenty of Proviſions, and Materials for 


their building: Above all they muſt have Water. If 
there is no Lake or Pond near, they ſupply the Defect, 
by ſtopping the Courſe of ſome Brook or Rivulet, by the 


Means of a Dyke; or as they call it here, a Cauſey. For 
| this End they go and cut down ſome Trees above the 


Place where they intend to build : 'Three or four Beayers 
ſet themſelves about a great 'Tree, and cut it down with 
their Teeth. This is not all: they take their Meaſures 
ſo well, that it always falls on the Side towards the Water, 
that they may have the leſs Way to carry it when they 
have cut it to Pieces; as they are ſenſible their Materials are 
not ſo eaſily tranſported by Land as by Water. They have 
nothing to do after, but to roll theſe Pieces into the Wa- 


ter, and guide them to the Place where they are to be fixed. 


Theſe Pieces are thicker or thinner, longer or ſhorter, as the 
Nature and Situation of the Place require; for one would 
ſay that theſe Architects conceive at once every Thing 


that relates to their Deſign. Sometimes they employ. 


large Trunks of Trees, which they lay flat: Sometimes 
the Cauſey 1s made only of Stakes; ſome as thick as a 
Man's Thigh, or leſs ; which they drive into the Earth 


very near each other, and interweave with ſmall Branches; 


and every where the hollow Spaces are filled up with Clay 


ſo well applied, that not a Drop of Water can paſs thro?. 
It is with their Paws that the Beavers prepare the Clay; 
and their 'Tail does not only ſerve them for a Trowel to 
build with, but for a Hod to carry this Mortar. To 
place and ſpread this Clay, they firſt make Uſe of their 
Paws, then their Tail. 'The Foundation of the Dams 

| | : Are 

The City of Venice is built in the midſt of Waters. 
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6 | HIS TORY or 
are generally ten or twelve Feet thick ; but they decreaſe 
in Thickneſs upwards : So that a Dam which is twelve 
Feet thick at the Bottom, is not ahove two at the Top, 
All this is done in exact Proportion, and, as one may ſay, 
according to the Rules of Art; for it is obſerved, that 
the Side towards the Current of the Water is always ſlop- 
ing, in order to break the Preſſure of the Water, and 
the other Side perfectly perpendicular. In a Word, it 
would be difficult for our beſt Workmen to make any 
Thing more ſolid and regular. The Conſtruction of their 
Cabins is not leſs wonderful. They are generally made 
upon Piles in the midſt of theſe little Lakes, which the 
\Dykes have made: Sometimes by the Side of a River, or 
at the Extremity of a Point that advances into the Wa- 
ter. Their Shape is round or oval; and the Roof is arch- 
ed. The Walls are two Feet thick, built with the ſame 
_ Materials as the Cauſey, but leſs, and every where ſo 
well plaiſtered with Clay on the Inſide, that the leaſt 
Breath of Air cannot enter. Two Thirds of the Build- 
ing is out of the Water, and in this Part every Beaver 
has a ſeparate Place, which he takes Care to ſtrew with 
Leaves, or ſmall Branches of Firs, It is always free from 
Ordure; and for this End, beſides the common Door of 
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i | the Cabin, and another Outlet by which theſe Creatures 
5 Paſs to bathe themſelves, there are ſeveral Openings by 
i which they can dung into the Water. The common 


Cabins lodge eight or ten Beavers, ſome have been found 
which held thirty, but this is uncommon. They are all 


near enough each other to have an eaſy Communication. 


The Beavers are never ſurprized by the Winter; al 
the Works I mention, are finiſhed by the End of Septen: 
ber, and then every one provides his Store for the Win— 


"i ter. Whilſt they go backwards and forwards in the 


Woods or Fields, they live upon Fruits, the Bark and 


| Leaves of Trees; they alſo catch Cray-fiſh and other 


Fiſh : Then they have Variety of Food. But when they 
are to provide themſelves for the whole Seafon, that the 
Earth being covered with Snow ſupplies them with no- 
thing, they content themſelves with ſoft Woods, ſuch as 
the Poplar and the Aſpen, and ſuch-like. They pile it 
up in fuch a Manner, that they can always —_— 
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pieces which are ſoaked in the Water. It is always ob- 


ſerved, that theſe Piles are larger or ſmaller, as the Win- 
ter will prove longer or ſhorter; and this is an Almanack 
for the Savages, which never deceives them in Regard 
to the Cold. The Beavers before they eat the Wood, 
cut it in very ſmall Pieces, and carry it into thei ſeparate 


Lodges; for every Cabin has but one Magazine for all 
the Family. When the melting of the Snow is at its 


Height, as it never fails to cauſe great Floods, the Bea- 
vers leave their Cabins, which are nd longer habitable, 
and every one takes which Way he likes beſt. The Fe- 
males return as don as the Waters are run off, and then 
bring forth their Young : The Males keep the Country 
till towards the Month of Fuly, when they re- aſſemble to 
repair the Breaches which the Floods have made in their 
Cabins or Dykes. If they have been deſtroyed by the 
Hunters, or if they are not worth the Trouble of repair- 
ing, they make others: But many Reaſons oblige them 
to change their Abode frequently, the moſt common is 
the Want of Proviſion; they are alſo obliged to do it by 


the Hunters, or Beaſts of Prey, againſt which they have 


no other Defence than Flight. We might think it 
ſtrange, that the Author of Nature has given leſs Power 
of Defence to the greateſt Part of uſeful Animals, than 
to thoſe which are not uſeful; if this Circumſtance: did 


not the more diſplay his Wiſdom and Power, in that the 


former, notwithſtanding their Weakneſs, multiply much 
more than the latter. . ; = 


There are ſome Places which the Beavers ſeem to have 


taken ſuch an Affection to, that they cannot leave them, 
though they are continually diſquieted. In the Way from 
Montreal to Lake Huron, by the great River, they never fail 
to find every Year in the ſame Place, a Lodgment which 
theſe Animals build or repair every Summer. For the firſt 
Thing Paſlengers.do who paſs this Way, is to break down 
the Cabin, and the Cauſey which furniſhes it with Water: 
If this Cauſey had not kept up the Water, they would not 
have enough to continue their Way, and they would be o- 


bliged to make a Por tage; fo that it looks as if theſe officious 


Beavers poſted themſelves here ſolely for the Conveni- 
ence of Paſſengers. "The ſame Thing, as they ſay, is 
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to be ſeen near Quebec, where the Beavety labouring for 
themſelves, ſupp 4 Water to a Mill for ſawing Planks. ; 


The Savages were formerly perſuaded, f we believe 
ſome Relations, that the Beavers were arfeaſonable Kind 
of Creatures, which had their Laws, their Government, 
and their particular Language: that this amphibious 
People choſe their Commanders, who in common La- 
bours appointed to every one his Taſk, placed Centinels 
to give Notice of the Approach of an Enemy, and pu- 
niſhed or baniſhed the Idle. Theſe pretended Exiles are 
probably thoſe which they call the Land Beavers, which 


in Fact live apart from the others, do not labour, and 
live under Ground, where their whole Care is to make 


themſelves a covered Way to go to the Water. They 
are known by the little Fur they have upon their Backs, 
which proceeds no doubt from their rubbing it conſtantly 
againſt the Earth; and withal they are lean, the Effect 


of their Sloth : More of theſe are found in the South than 


in the North. I have already obſerved, that our Beavers 
of Europe are more like theſe, than the others. In Fact, 
M. Lemery ſays, they live in Holes and Cavities on the 
Banks of Rivers, eſpecially in Poland. There are ſome 
alſo in Germany upon the Elbe, and in France upon the 
Rhone, the 1ſere, and the Oiſe. It is certain, that we 
do not find in the European Beavers thoſe extraordinary 
Qualities which ſo much diſtinguiſh thoſe of Canada. 
Tis a great Pity, Madam, that none of theſe wonderful 
Creatures were found in the Tyber, or in the 'Territories 
of Parnaſſus ; what fine Things would the a 9 Ro- 
man Poets have ſaid on this Subject! 


16 appears that the Savages of Canada did not diſturb 
them greatly till our Arrival in their Country. 'The Skins 
of the Beavers were not the moſt uſed by theſe People 
for Garments, and the Fleſh of Bears, Elks, and other 
wild Creatures was more approved by them. 'They 
hunted them, nevertheleſs, and this Chace had its Sea- 
ſon, and its peculiar Ceremonies ; but when they hunted 
only for what was meerly neceſſary for a preſent Supply, 


they made no great Ravages ; and indeed when we came 
| | | to 
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to Canada, we found a prodigious Number of theſe am- 


- 


phibious Creatures in the Country. _ 5 


There is no Difficulty in hunting the Beaver, for this 
Animal has not in any Degree the Strength to defend 
himſelf, nor the Skill to ſhun the Attacks of his Enemy, 


which it diſcovers in providing for itſelf Lodging and 
Proviſions. It is during Winter they make War againſt 


him in Form; that is to ſay, from the Beginning of 
November till April. Then it has, like all other Animals, 
more Fur, and the Skin is thinner; this hunting is per- 


formed four different Ways, with Nets, with the Gun, 
the Trench, and the Trap; the firſt is generally joined 
to the third, and they ſeldom make Uſe of the ſecond; 


becauſe the Eyes of this little Animal are fo piercing, 
and his Ears are fo quick, that it is difficult to approach 
| near enough to ſhoot him, before he gets into the Water, 
which he never goes far from during this Seaſon, and in- 
| They would loſe him 
alſo if he were wounded before he gets into the Water, 
becauſe he never comes up again if he dies of his Wound; 
it is therefore the Trench or the Trap that are general- 
ly uſed. . 1 


to which he immediately plunges. 


and this Daintineſs coſts many their Lives. 


Food newly cut; as ſoon as the Beaver touches it, a great 


Log falls upon him and breaks his Back, and the Hunter 


coming up makes an End of him without any Trouble. 
The Trench requires more Caution, and they proceed 
in this Manner: When the Ice is but half a Foot thick, 
they cut an Opening with an Ax, the Beavers come here 
to breathe more freely; the Hunters wait for them, and 
perceive them coming at a good Diſtance, becauſe in 


blowing they give a conſiderable Motion to the Water; 


| lo that it is eaſy to take their Meaſures to kill them as 
ſoon as they appear above Water: But for the greater 
Certainty, and not to be ſeen by the Beavers, they throw 


upon 


Though the Beavers have made their Proviſion for 
the Winter, they ſtill continue to make ſome Excurſions 
into the Woods to find ſome freſher and tenderer Food, 
The Sa- 
vages ſet up Traps in their Way, made almoſt like a 
Figure of 4, and for a Bait they put little Pieces of ſoft 
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upon the Hole which they make in the Ice ſome broken 

Reeds or Stalks of Indian Wheat; and when they find 

that the Animal is within Reach, they ſeize him by one 

of his Paws, and throw him upon the Ice, where they 

knock him on the Head before he has recovered of his 
Surprize. Wo 


If the Cabin is near ſome Rivulet, they are taken with 
leſs Trouble, they make a Cut acroſs the Ice to let down 
their Nets, then they go and break down the Cabin. The 
Beavers that are in it never fail to run into the Rivulet, 

and are caught in the Net, but they muſt not be left there 
long, for they would ſoon make their Way out by gnaw- 
ing it. Thoſe which have their Cabins in the Lakes 
have, at three or four hundred Paces from the Shore, a 
Kind of Country-houſe, where they may breathe a better 
Air: Then the Hunters divide themſelves in two Patties; 


one goes to break down the Country Cabin, and the other | 


Party falls upon that of the Lake ; the Beavers which are 
in the latter (and the Hunters take the Time when' they 
are all there) fly for Refuge to the other; but they find 
nothing there but Duſt, which has been thrown in on 
Purpoſe, and which blinds them ſo that they are eafily 
taken. Laſtly, in ſome Places, they make a Breach in 
the Cauſey; by this Means the Beavers ſoon find them- 
ſelves aground, and without Defence, or elſe they imme- 
diately run to remedy the Evil of which they do not know 
the Authors, and as they are well prepared to receive 
them, the Beavers ſeldom eſcape, or at leaſt ſome of 
them are taken, om e 


There are ſome other Particularities of the Beavers 
which I find in ſome Memoirs, the Truth of which I can- 
not warrant. They pretend, that when theſe Animals have 
diſcovered any Hunters, or any of thoſe Beaſts that prey 
upon them, they dive, ſtriking the Water with their 
Tail, with ſuch a great Noiſe, that they may be heard 
half a League off: This is probably to give Notice to the 
Reſt to be upon their Guard. They ſay alſo that they 
have the Senſe of Smelling ſo exquiſite, that being in the 
Water they ſmell a Canoe at a great Diſtance. But the) 
add, that they only fee Side-ways like a Hare, and ior 

| | | | throug 
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through this Defe& they often fall into the Hands of the 


Hunter whom they ſeek to ſhun. And laſtly they affirm, 
that when a Beaver has loſt his Mate, they never couple 


again with another, as is reported of the Turtle Dove. 


The Savages take great Care to hinder their Dogs from 
touching the Bones of the Beaver, becauſe they are ſo 
hard they would ſpoil their Teeth; they ſay the ſame 
Thing of the Bones of the Porcupine. The Generality 
of the Savages give another Reaſon for this; it is, they 
ſay, not to enrage the Spirits of theſe Animals, which 
would hinder at another Time the Chaſe from being ſuc- 
ceſsful. For the reſt, Madam, I wonder they have not 
tried to tranſport ſome of theſe wonderful Creatures into 
France; we have Places enough where they might find 
Food enough, and Materials for building, and I believe 
they would multiply there preſently. 


We have here alſo a little Animal much of the ſame 
Nature as the Beaver, which in many Reſpects ſeems to 


be a ſmaller Species, and is called the Muſe Rat. It has, 


in Fact, almoſt all the Properties of the Beaver, the 
Shape of the Body, and eſpecially of the Head of both, 


is ſo alike, that one would take the Muſk Rat for a little 
Beaver, if his Tail was cut off, which is almoſt like that 
-of our Rats; and 1 it Teſticles were taken away, which 
contain a moſt exquiſite Muſk. This Animal, which 


weighs about four Pounds, is much like that which Mr. 


Ray deſcribes under the Name of Mus Alpinus. Tt takes 


the Field in the Month of March, and its Food is then 
ſome Bits of Wood, which it peels before eating them. 
After the Snows are melted, it lives upon the Roots of 


Nettles, then on the Stalks and Leaves of this Plant. In 


Summer it feeds moſtly on Raſberries and Strawberries, 
and afterwards on other autumnal Fruits. During this 


Seaſon, the Male is ſeldom ſeen without the Female: 


When Winter begins they ſeparate, and each goes to find 


2 Logs in ſome Hole, or the Hollow of a Tree, with- 


out any Proviſions; and the Savages afhrm that as long 
as the Cold laſts they eat nothing. 


They build alſo Cabins, ſomething like thoſe of the 
Beavers, but very far from being ſo well built. As to 
Vo. I. | 1 their 
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their Situation, it is always by the Water Side, ſo they 
have no Occaſion to make any Dams. They ſay that 
the Fur of the Muſk Rat may be mixt with that of the 
Beaver in making Hats, without any Prejudice to the 
Work. Its Fleſh is not bad but in rutting Time; then 


It is not poſſible to deprive it of a Muſkineſs, which is not 


ſo pleaſant to the Taſte as to the Smell. ——I was very 


much inclined, Madam, to give you an Account of the 


other Chaſes of the Savages, and of the Animals that are 
peculiar to this Country, but I muſt defer it to another 
Opportunity. I am juſt now informed that my Carriage 


is ready, and I am going to ſet out. 


Jan, &c. 
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Rivers :) How they go Poſt upon the Snow. Of the 
Lordſhips or Manors of NEW FRANCE. A Deſcrip- 
tion of BECKANCOURT. The Tradition in regard to 
the Name of the River PUANTE (the Stinking River.) 
A Deſcription of TROITS RIVIERES. A Continuation 
of the ſeveral Huntings of the Savages. 


e | TROIS RIVIERES, March 6. 


| Arrived Yeſterday in this Town, after two Days 
Journey, and though it is twenty-five Leagues di- 
| ſtant from Quebec, I could have performed the Journey 
in twelve Hours, becauſe I came in a Sledge, which the 
Snow and Ice make a very eaſy Way of travelling in this 
Country during the Winter, and which does not coſt 
more than the common Carriages. The Sledge runs fo 


ways goes a Gallop. One finds at different Places freſh 
Horſes at a cheap Rate. In Caſe of Need one might tra- 
vel this Way threeſcore Leagues in twenty-tour Hours, 
much more conveniently than in the beſt Poſt- Chaiſes. 


| [lay the firſt Night at Pointe aux Trembles, ( Aſpen Tree 
Font) ſeven Leagues from the Capital, which I left but 
one Hour before Night. This is one of the good Pariſhes 
of this Country. The Church is large and well built, and 
the Inhabitants in good Circumſtances. In general, the 
old Inhabitants are richer here than the Lords of the Ma- 
nors, and this is the Reaſon : Canada was but a great 
| 1 | _ Foreſt 
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Foreſt when the French firſt ſettled it. Thoſe who ob- 
tained Lordſhips, were not People to improve the Land 
themſelves; they were Officers, Gentlemen, and Com- 
panies, who had not Funds ſufficient to eſtabliſh a pro- 
per Number of Labourers for this Purpoſe. They were 
therefore obliged to ſettle Inhabitants, who, before they 
could get a Subſiſtence, were obliged to labour much, 
and to advance all the Charges; ſo that they paid their 
Lords but a very ſlender Rent; and all the uſual Fines 
of a Manor amount here but to a ſmall Sum. A Lord- 
ſhip of two Leagues in Front, and of an unlimited Depth, 
brings in but a ſmall Income in a Country ſo thinly peo- 
pled, apd where there is ſo little Trade in the inward 
parts. | 


'This was without Doubt, one of the Reaſons that en- 
gaged Lewis the XIV th to allow all Nobles and Gentlemen 
ſettled in Canada, to trade both by Sea and Land, without 
being liable to be troubled on this Account, or reputed to have 


derogated from their Birth and Family. "Theſe are the 


Terms of the Order, which was made by the Council, 
the loth of March 1685. And further, there are no 
Lordſhips in this Country, even of thoſe which give Ti- 
tles of Honour, to which the Right of Patronage belongs; 
for upon the Claim of ſome Lords, founded upon their 
having built a Pariſh Church, his Majeſty being preſent 
in Council, declared the ſame Year, 1685, that this 
Right belonged only to the Biſhop, as well becauſe he 
is more capable than any other of judging -who are the 
fitteſt Perſons, as becauſe, that the proper Allowance of 
the Curates, is paid out of the Tythes that belong to the 
Biſhop. The King in the ſame Order declares, that the 
Right of Patronage is not to give any Rank of Honour. 


I departed from Pointe aux Trembles before Day, with 
a one eyed Horſe, I changed him afterwards for a lame 
one, and then him for a broken winded one. With theſe 
three Relays, I went ſeventy Leagues in ſeven or eight 
Hours, and J arrived early at the Baron de Beckancourt's, 
chief Surveyor of the Highways of New France, who 
would by no Means ſuffer me to go forward. This Gen- 
tleman has a Village of Abenaquis, under the D 
| 7 | 0 
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of a Jeſuit in Matters of Religion, to whom I was very 
glad to pay my Reſpects by the Way. The Baron lives 
at the Entrance of a little River that comes from the 
South, which runs entirely through his Lordſhip, and 
bears his Name, The Life which M. de Beckancourt 
leads in this Deſert (for here are no other French Inhabi- 
tants as yet but the Lord) naturally brings to Mind the 
antient Patriarchs, who did not diſdain to divide with 
their Servants the Labours of their Country, and lived al- 
moſt in as plain a Manner as they. 'The Advantage which 
he makes by the 'Trade with the Savages his Neighbours, 
by buying Skins of them at the firſt Hand, is more than . 
the Profits he could make of Inhabitants, to whom he 
ſhould divide his Lands. In Time, it will be his own 
Fault if he has no Vaſlals, and he will make more ad- 
vantageous Conditions when he has cleared all his Land. 


if The River Beckencourt was formerly called Riviere 
= Puante, or the Stinking River. I enquired the Cauſe of 
Ru this Name, for the Water appeared to me very fine, and 
il, they aſſured me that it is very good, and that there is no 


bad Smell in all this Quarter. Yet ſome told me it was 
ſo called on Account of the bad Qualities of the Waters: 
Others attributed it to the great Number of Muſk Rats 
that are found init, the Scent of which the Savages can- 
not bear; but here is a third Reaſon, which they who 
have made the greateſt Reſearches into the antient Hiſto- 
| Ty of the Country ſay, is the true one. 


Some Algonquins were at War with the Onnontcharon- 
nons, better known by the Name of the Iroquet Nation, 
which antiently dwelt in the Iſland of Montreal. The 
Name it bears proves, that it was of the Huron Lan- 
guage ; but they ſay it was theſe Hurons who drove them 
trom their antient Habitation, and who have in Part de- 
ſtroyed them: However that may be, this Nation was at 
the Time I ſpeak of, at War with the Algonguint, who, 
to make an Ind at once of the War, which they began 
to be weary of, contrived a Stratagem, which ſucceeded. 
They ſet themſelves in Ambuſh on the two Sides of a lit- 
tle River, which is now called Beckencourt. 'Then the 
detached ſome Canoes, which made a Show of Fiſhing in 
the Great River. They knew that their Enemies were 
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70 HISTORY or 
not far off, and they made no Doubt that they would 
ſoon fall upon theſe pretended Fiſhermen : And in Fact, 
they ſoon ſaw a Fleet of Canoes coming in Haſte to at- 
tack them; they ſeemed to be afrighted, fled, and got 


up the River. They were followed very cloſe by the 
Enemy, who thought to make a very eaſy Conqueſt of 
this Handful of Men; and to draw them on, they affeQ- 
ed to be greatly terrified. 'This Feint ſucceeded, the 


Purſuers {till kept advancing, and making moſt hideous 


Cries, according to the Cuſtom of theſe Barbarians, they 
thought they were inſtantly going to ſeize their Prey. 


Then a Shower of Arrows from behind the Buſhes 
which bordered the River threw them into Confuſion, 
which they gave them no Time to recover. A ſecond 
Diſcharge which followed cloſe upon the firſt, entirely 
routed them. They ſtrove to fly in their Turn, but they 
could no longer uſe their Canoes, which were every 
where pierced with Arrows: They leaped into the Wa- 
ter, hoping to ſave themſelves by ſwimming ; but beſides 
that the greateſt Part were wounded, they met at landing 
the Death they fled from, and not one eſcaped the Algon- 
guins, who gave no Quarter, and did not even amuſe 
themſelves with making Priſoners: The [roquet Na- 
tion never recovered this fatal Blow, and though ſome of 
theſe Savages have been ſeen ſince the Arrival of the 
French in Canada, at preſent there are none remaining. 
In the mean Time the Number of dead Bodies which re- 


mained in the Water and upon the Sides of the River in- 


fected it in ſuch a Manner. that it ſtill retains the Name 
of Riviere Puante, (the ſtinking River.) 


The Abenagui Village of Beckancourt is not ſo populous 


as it was ſome Years ago, yet they would he of great 
Theſe Savages are al- 


Aſſiſtance to us in Caſe of a War. 
ways ready to make Inroads into New England, where 
their Name alone has often carried Terror even into 
Boſton. They would alſo ſerve us as effectually againſt 
the Iroquois, to whom they are no ways inferior in Va- 
lour, and are better diſciplined. They are all Chri/tians, 
and they have a pretty Chapel, where they practiſe with 


much Edification all the Exerciſes of the Chriſtian Reli- 
5 gion. 
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gion, We muſt, nevertheleſs, acknowledge, that-they 
are greatly fallen from the Fervour which appeared in 
them the firſt Years of their Eſtabliſhment amongſt us. 
They carried them Brandy, which they took a great 
Liking to, and the Savages never drink but to get drunk. 
We have learnt by fatal Experience, that in Proportion 
as theſe People depart from God, in the ſame Meaſure 
they pay leſs Reſpect to their Paſtors, and grow more in 
the Intereſt of the Engliſh. It is greatly to be feared that 
the Lord will permit them to become our Enemies, to 
puniſh us for having contributed, for a ſordid Intereſt, to 
render them vicious, as it has already happened to ſome 
other Nations. 


After having embraced the Miſſionary of Beckancourt, 
* viſited his Village, and made with him ſome ſorrow- 
ful Reflections which naturally ariſe from the Diſorders 
have mentioned, and for which he is often reduced to 
groan in the Sight of God, I croſſed the River St. Lau- 
rence to come to this Town. Nothing is more char min 
than its Situation. It is built upon a gentle Hill of Sand, 
which is only barren for the Space it may occupy, if it 
ever becomes a conſiderable Town; for at preſent it is 
but of little Conſequence. It is ſurrounded by whatever 
can render a Town agreeable and wealthy. The River, 
which is near half a League wide, runs at the Bottom. 
Beyond, we ſee a cultivated fruitful Country, that is 
crowned with the fineſt Foreſts in the World. A little 
below, and on the ſame Side as the Town, the Great 
River receives another tolerably fine River, which be- 
| fore it mixes its Water with the firſt, receives at the 
ſame Time two others, one to the right and the other to 
the left, which has given the Name of Trois Rivieres 
{Three Rivers) to the Town. | | 


Above, and at about the fame Diſtance, begins the 
Lake of St. Pierre, which is about three Leagues wide, 
and ſeven long : So that nothing bounds the Sight on that 
Side, and the Sun appears to ſet in the Waves. This 
| Lake, which is only an Enlargement of the River Sr. 

| 4 Laurence, 


* Father Euftache Le Sueur. 
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Laurence, receives many Rivers. It appears probable, 
that it is theſe Rivers that in a Courſe of Years have 


eaten away the low and light Soil, through which they 


run. This is moſt apparent in the River St. Francois, 
the Mouth of which hath many little Iſlands interſperſed 
init, which probably were formerly joined to the Con- 
tinent. And moreover, in all the Lake, unleſs: in the 


midſt of the Channel where the Strength of the Cur- 


rent of the Great River has preſerved its Depth, there is 
no paſſing but in Canoes. ' There are alſo ſome Places 
where great Canoes, if they are but lightly loaded, can- 
not eaſily paſs. Butit isevery where full of Fiſh, and 


the Fiſh are excellent. 


They reckon but about ſeven or eight hundred People 
in the Town of Trois Rivieres, but it has in its Neigh- 
bourhood wherewithal to enrich a great City; that is to 
ſay, very good Iron Mines, which may be wrought with 
Profit at any Lime 8. Upon the whole, though this 
Town is but thinly peopled, its Situation renders it of 
great Conſequence, and it is one of the oldeſt Settlements 


in the Colony. 'From the firſt, this Poſt has had a Go- 


vernor, he has a thouſand Crowns Salary, and an Etat 
Major (a certain Number of General Officers of the Ar- 


my under him.) Here is alſo a Convent of Recolleis, a 
pretty good Pariſh Church ſerved by this Society, and a 
very fine Hoſpital, joined to a Nunnery of Ur/ſulines, to 
the Number of forty, whoare employed as Nurſes to the 
Hoſpital. This is alſo a Foundation of M. de St. FVallier. 
From the Year 1650, the Senechal (whoſe Office and 
Power was afterwards aboliſhed and inveſted in the Supe- 
rior Council of Quebec, and the Intendant) had a Lieute- 
nant at Trois RivierF;: At preſent, this Town has a com- 
mon Court of juſtice, the Chief of which is a Lieute- 
nant General. 2” | 


It owes its Origin to the great Reſort of Savages of 
different Nations to this Place. At the Beginning of the 
Colony, there came down many, eſpecially from the 

| fartheſt 
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fartheſt Parts of the North, by the three Rivers, which 
have given the Name to this Town, and by which they 


go up a great Way. The Situation of the Place, joined 


to the great Trade that was carried on here, engaged 


ſome French to ſettle here; and the Neighbourhood of 


the River de Sorel, then called the Iroquois River, (which 

I ſhall mention ſoon) induced the Governor General to 

build a Fort here, where was maintained a good Garri- 

ſon, and which had from the firſt a Governor of its own. 

This Poſt was then looked upon, as.one of the moſt im- 

portant in New France. After ſome Years, the Savages 

being tired of being continually harraſſed by the [raguois, 

from whom the French themſelves had trouble enough to 

defend themſelves, and having no longer the Liberty of 
the Paſſes, where theſe proud Enemies laid wait for them 
continually, and not being ſafe even in Sight of, and 
under the Cannon of our Fort, they forbore to bring hi- 
ther their Peltry or Skins. The Feſuits with all their 
new Converts retired three Leagues lower, upon ſome 
Lands that were given them by the Abbot de /a Made- 
leine, one of the Members of the Society of the hundred 
Aſſociates, formed by the Cardinal de Ricblieu, from 
whence this Place took the Name of Cape de la Made- 
leine, which it bears to this Day 5. 


The Miſſion which was tranſported hither, did not 
ſubſiſt a long Time. This was partly the Effect of the 
Fickleneſs of the Savages, but principally the Conſe- 
quence of the Wars and Diſeaſes which have almoſt en- 
tirely deſtroyed this riſing Church. There are ſtill in 
the ee e, a Company of Algonguins, the great- 


eſt Part of whom were baptized in their Infancy, but 


have now no regular Exerciſe of Religion. The Gen- 
tlemen of the Weſt-India Company, who have now the 
Beaver Trade, have in vain endeavoured to draw them 
to Checoutime, where they have already re- united ſeveral 
Families of the fame Nation, and of the Nation of the 
Mountains, under the Direction of a Feſuit Miſſionary. 
Others wanted to unite them with the Hbenaguit of St. 


Francois. 


$ Beſides the Tron Mines, which are very plentiful at Cape 
Madeleine, here have been diſcovered ſome Years ago, ſeve- 
ral Springs of Mineral Waters. 
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74  THASTORY ar 

Francois. All their Anſwer to theſe Invitations was, that 
they could not reſolve to quit a Place where the Bones of 
their Fathers reſt. But ſome People believe, and not 
without Foundation, that this Refuſal proceeds leſs from 
themſelves, than from ſome People to whom their Neigh- 
bourhood is advantageous ; and who, without Doubt, do 
not ſufficiently conſider that they ſacrifice the Salvation 


of theſe Savages to a little Intereſt. 


I have juſt been informed, Madam, that in a few Days 
J ſhall have an Opportunity of ſending this Letter to 
Quebec, from whence it may go early to France by the 
Ifte Royal. I ſhall fill it up with what concerns the Hunt. 
ings of the Savages. The hunting of the Beaver, as I 
have before obſerved, was not their principal Concern, 
till they ſaw the Value which the French ſet upon the 
Skin of this Animal. Before this, the hunting of the 
Bear held the firſt Place, and was performed with the 
greateſt Superſtition. This is what is obſerved at this 
Day in this Chaſe, amongſt thoſe who are not Chr:i/tians, 


Tt is always a War-Chief who fixes the Time, and has 
the Care of inviting the Hunters. This Invitation, which 
is made with great Ceremony, is followed with a Faſt of 
eight Days; during which they muſt not drink even a 
Drop of Water. And I will tell you by the Way, Ma- 
dam, that what the Savages call faſting, is to take abſo- 
lutely nothing at all. Still more, in Spite of the extreme 
Weakneſs which ſuch an Abſtinence one may ſuppoſe 


cannot fail to cauſe, they never ceaſe ſinging all the Time 


it laſts. They obſerve this Faſt, in order to induce the 
Genii, or Spirits, to diſcover the Places where they may 
find many Bears. Many even do much more to deſerve 
this Favour. Several have been ſeen to cut their Fleſh 
in ſeveral Places of their Body, to render their Genu, or 
Spirits, more propitious. But it is proper to obſerve, 
that they do not aſk their Aſſiſtance to conquer theſe fu- 
rious Animals: It ſuffices them to be informed where 
they are. As Ajax did not aſk of Jupiter to give him the 
Victory over his Enemies, but only Day enough to make 


an End of his Conqueſt. 


The 
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The Savages ſupplicate alſo on the ſame Account the 
Manes of the Beaſts which they have killed in for- 
mer Huntings; and as their Thoughts run wholly on the 
Matter whilſt they are awake, it is natural that during 
their Sleep (which can't be very ſound upon ſuch empty 
Stomachs) they ſhould often dream of Bears. But this 
is not enough to determine them: It is neceſſary that all, 
at leaſt the greateſt Number, ſhould in their Sleep have 
ſeen Bears in the ſame Place: And how (you will ſay) 
ſhould all their Dreams agree in this? The Caſe ſeems 


to be thus: Provided a ſkilful Hunter has thought he has 


dreamt two or three Times together of ſeeing Bears in a 
certain Place, either through Complaiſance, or through 
continual talking of it, their chimerical Brain at laſt takes 
the Impreſſion, and every Body preſently dreams the 
ſame, or feign that they have dreamt fo, and a Reſoluti- 
on 15 taken to go to that Place. The Faſt being over, 


and the Place of the Hunt ſettled, the Chief who is 


choſen for the Chaſe gives to all thoſe who are to be of 


the Party a great Feaſt; but no Perſon dares be preſent, 


& without having firſt bathed ; hat is to ſay, without hav- 
ing plunged into the River, let the Weather be ever ſo 


ſevere, provided the River is not frozen. This Feaſt is 


not like many others, in which they are obliged to 


eat up all: Though they have faſted ſo long before it, 


(and perhaps it is for this Reaſon) they eat moderately. 


He who gives the Feaſt, eats nothing; and all his Em- 


| ployment, whilſt the others are at Table, is to relate his 
former Atchievements in Hunting: Freſh Invocations of 
| the Manes of dead Bears, finiſh the Feaſt. Then they 
begin their March, equipp'd as for War, and their Faces 
beſmeared with Black, amidſt the Acclamations of the 
| whole Village; for the Chaſe, amongſt theſe People, is 
as noble as War. The Alliance of a good Hunter is 
more ſought after than that of a famons Warrior, becauſe 
the Chaſe provides the whole Family with Proviſion and 
Choathing, ard the Savages deſire nothing more: But a 
Man is not eſteemed a great Hunter, till he has killed 
twelve great Beaſts in one Day. 


Theſe People have two great Advantages over us in 
| this Exerciſe ; for, in the firſt Place, nothing ſtops them, 
neither 
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neither Buſhes, Ditches, Torrents, Ponds, nor Rivers. 
They always go forward upon a ſtraight Line. In the ſe- 


cond Place, there are few, or rather no Creatures, which 


they cannot overtake in running: They have been ſeen, 
as it is ſaid, entering a Village, leading Bears in a Wythe, 
(which they had tired by running down) as if they had 
been leading a Flock of Sheep; and the nimbleſt Deer 


is not ſwifter than they are. Laſtly, the chief Hunter 


muſt make little Advantage himſelf of his Game: He is 


obliged to be very liberal of it: If they even prevent his 


Gift, and take it away from him, he muſt ſuffer the Loſs 
without ſaying any Thing, and be contented with the 
Glory of having laboured for the Public. Nevertheleſs, 
it is not complained of, if in the Diſtribution which he 
makes of the Game, he gives the firſt Part to his own 
Family. But we muſt confeſs, that thoſe Savages with 
whom we have moſt Commerce, have loſt ſomething of 
that antient Generoſity, and that wonderful Diſintereſt- 
edneſs which they were remarkable for. Nothing is 
more contagious than the Spirit of Intereſt, and nothing 


more capable of altering the Manners of a People. 


Winter is the Seaſon for hunting the Bear: Then theſe 


Animals are hid in hollow Trees; or if they find any 
blown down, they ſhelter themſelves under the Roots of 


them, and ſtop up the Entrance with Branches of Pine, 
ſo that they are perfectly ſcreened from the Rigour of the 
Seaſon; otherwiſe, they make a Hole in the Earth, and 
take great Care, when they are in, to ſtop up the 
Opening. Some have been found at the Bottom of a Ca- 
vern, hid in ſuch a Manner as not to be perceived, tho 
looked very narrowly for. But in what Manner ſoever 
the Bear is lodged, he never leaves his Retreat for the 
whole Winter: This is no longer doubted of. It is as cer- 
tain that he never makes any Proviſion for the Winter, 
and of Conſequence, that during all that Time he never 
eats or drinks: As to his living all this Time by ſucking 
his Paws, as ſome Authors have affirmed, every one 1 
allowed to believe what he pleaſes : But this is certain, 
that they have been kept chained up during the Winter, 
without having any Thing given them to eat or to drink, 
and at the End of fix Months they were as fat as before. 


It is without Doubt ſurprizing that a Creature cloathes 
| 1” wit 
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with ſuch a good Fur, and who has not the Appearance 
of being very tender, ſhould take ſuch Precautions againſt 
the Cold, which no one elſe would think there was any 
Need of. This ſhews we muſt not judge by Appearances: 
Every one beſt knows his own Wants. 1 

There is no Need of running much to catch the Bear: 
It is only neceſſary to know the Places where the greateſt 
Number is hid. As ſoon as the Hunters think they have 
found ſuch a Place, they form a Circle of a Quarter of a 
League in Circumference, or more or leſs, according to 
the Number of the Hunters: Then they advance, com- 
ing ſtill cloſer and cloſer together; and every one looks 
before him, to find out the Retreat of ſome Bear; ſo that 
if there is any, it is difficult for one to eſcape, for our 


and all the Time of the Chaſe is employed in this Manner. 


his lighted Pipe between his Teeth, blows into the Bowl; 


Smoak, he conjures its Spirit to bear no Malice for what 
he has juſt done to the Body, and not to oppoſe him in 


the Hunter (to know if his Prayer is granted) cuts the 
String under the Bear's Tongue, and keeps it till he re- 
turns to the Village: Then they all throw, with great 
Ceremony, and after many Invocations, theſe Strings in- 
to the Fire: If they crackle, and ſhrink up, as ſeldom 
fails to happen, this is taken for a certain Sign that the 
Spirit of the Bear is appeaſed; if not, they believe they 
are enraged, and that the Chaſe of next Year will not 
be ſucceſsful, unleſs they can find a Way to reconcile 
them; for, in ſhort, there is a Remedy for every Thing. 


The Hunters make good Cheer, as long as the Chaſe 
laſts; and even if they have but little Succeſs, they carr 
off with them enough to treat their Friends, and feed 
their Families for a long Time. This Fleſh is in Reality 
no great Ragout, but every Thing is good to the Savages. 
To ſee how they are received, the Praiſes they give them, 
| | the 


Savages are excellent Ferrets. The next Day the fame 
Manceuvre begins again at ſome Diſtance from thence, 


When a Bear is killed, the Hunter puts the End of 
and thus filling the Mouth and Throat of the Beaſt with 


his future Huntings : But as the Spirit does not anſwer, 
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the pleaſed and ſelf-ſufficient Airs they take upon them- 
ſelves, one would ſay they were returning from ſome 
grand Expedition, loaded with the Spoils of a whole Na- 
tion deſtroyed. The People of the Village ſay, It muft 
be a Man (and the Hunters ſay. ſo themſelves) to fight with 
and conquer Bears in this Manner. Another Thing 
for which they receive no leſs Praiſe, and upon which 
they as much pride themſelves, is to leave nothing of the 
great Feaſt which is given them at their Return from the 
Chaſe by the chief Hunter. The firſt Service that is 
preſented, is the largeſt Bear they have taken ; and they 
ſerve it up whole, with all its Entrails: It is not even 
ſkinned; they only ſinge the Skin as one does that of a 
Hog for Bacon. 'This Feaſt is performed to a certain Spi- 
rit, whoſe Anger they think they ſhould incur if they did 
not eat all: They muſt not even leave any of the Broth 
in which the Meat was boiled, which 1s ſcarce any Thing 
but Fat melted and reduced to Oil: Nothing can be 
worſe; and it generally kills ſome of them, and makes 
many of them very ſick. | oO Hs 


— 


The Bears are not miſchievous in this Country, but 
when they are hungry or when they are wounded ; how- 
ever, People are on their Guard when they approach 
them. They ſeldom attack; they even generally run 
away as ſoon as they fee any Perſon, and there needs only 
a Dog to make them ſcour quite away. The Bear ruts 
in July He then grows ſo lean, and his Fleſh is ſo inſipid 
and ill taſted, that even the Savages who often eat thoſe 
Things, the Sight of which would turn our Stomachs, 
can hardly touch it. Who would believe that this Paſſion 
ſhould waſte an Animal of this Kind and Shape more in 
one Month, than a total Abſtinence from Food for fix 
Months? It is leſs ſurprizing that he ſhould then be fo 
fierce and ill- natured, that it is not ſafe to meet him in 
his Way. This is the Effect of his Jealouſy. 
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This Seaſon being over, the Bear grows fat again, and 
nothing contributes more to it than the Fruits which he 
finds in the Woods, of which he is very fond. Above 
all, he is fond of Grapes; and as all the Foreſts are full 


of Vines, which grow to the Tops of the higheſt T 1 
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he makes no Difficulty to climb up them: But if a Hun- 


ter finds him there, his Daintineſs coſts him his Life. 


When he has thus well fed upon Fruits, his Fleſh has. a 
very good Taſte, and keeps it till Spring: It has, never- 
theleſs, always a great Fault; it is too oily; and if it is 


not uſed with Moderation, it cauſes the bloody Flux. On 


the other Hand, a Bear's Whelp is as good as a Lamb. 


I forgot, Madam, to tell you that the Savages always 
| carry a great Number of Dogs with them when they 
hunt; they are the only domeſtic Creatures which they 
bring up, and they bring them up only for Hunting: 
They all. ſeem to be of the ſame Species: Their Ears 

ſand upright ; their Noſe is long, like that of a Wolf; 
but they are very faithful and attached to their Maſters ; 
| who, nevertheleſs feed them but poorly, and never fon- 


dle them: they break them betimes to that Kind of 
| Chaſe they are intended for, and they are excellent Hun- 
ters. I have not Time to add any Thing more, for they 


| call me to depart. 


Jam, &c. 
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A Deſcription of the Country, and the Hands of Richlieu 
and St. Frangois. Of the Abenaqui Village. Of the 
antient Fort of Richlieu, and of theſe that have been 
built in each Pariſh, A brave Action of twa Canadian 
Ladies, | 


MapaM, , Sr. FRANCGors, March 11. 
Departed on the gth from Trois Rivieres, and croſſed 
the Lake of St. Peter, inelining a little to the South. 
performed this Journey in a Sledge, becauſe the Ice was 

till ſtrong enough to bear all Sorts of Carriages; and I 

arrived at Noon at St. Frangois. I employed the After- 

| noon, and all Yeſterday, to viſit this Quarter; and I ſhall 

& now give you an Account of What I obſerved here. 


At the Weſt End of I.ake St. Pierre, there is a vaſt 
| Number of Iflands of all Stzes, which they call the lands 
| of Richlien; and turning to the Left, when we come from 
Quebec, we find fix others, which border a pretty deep 
Bay, into. which a River diſcharges itſelf, the Spring 
Head of which is in the Neighbourhood of New York. 
The Iflands, the River, and all the Country it waters, 
bcar the Name of S.. Francois. Each of theie Iſlands is 
about a Mile long; their Breadth is unequal: The great- 
eſt Part of thoſe of Richlieu are ſmaller: They were all 
formerly full of Stags, Deer, Goats, and Elks: Here 
| was allo a ſurprizing Plenty of wild Fowl, which is not 
now very ſcarce; but the great Beaſts have diſappeared. 


We get alſo excellent Fiſh in the River of Sf. Frangoic, 


and at its Mouth, In Winter they make -Holes in the 
Vor. I. | N | Ice, 
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Ice, and let down their Nets of five or ſix Fathom long, 


they commonly take, are the gilt Fiſh, Acbigans, and 


digence, if the Trade with the Savages their Neighbours, 


St. Francois, two Leagues from its Mouth, in the Lake 


Eng. 
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and they ſeldom take them up empty. The Fiſh which 


articularly the Maſquinongez, which are a Kind of Pike: 
It hath a Head larger than ours, and the Mouth under a 
hooked Snout, which gives them an odd Look. The 
Lands of St. Frangors, if we may judge by the Trees that 
grow here, and by that which is already cultivated, are 
very good. The Inhabitants are, notwithſtanding, poor 
enough; and many would be reduced to the greateſt In- 


did not help them a little. But is it not this Trade that | not 
hinders them from mending their Circumſtances, by mak- Vir 
ing them lazy? #3: 5% 3 IS. On and 
| | | It t 
The Savages I ſpeak of, are the Abenaguir, amongit eas 
which there are ſome Algonguins, and allo Sokokrs and 4 
ear 


Mahingans, better known by the Name of the Wolves. 
This Nation was formerly ſettled upon the River of Man- 
batte, in New York, and it appears that they were antient 
Inhabitants of that Country. The Abenaquis came to 
St. Francois from the Southern Parts of New France, 
which are neareſt New England. Their firſt Station, up- 
on leaving their Country to come to live amongſt us, 
was a little River that diſcharges itſelf into the River &. 
Laurence, almoſt over-againſt SYLLERY ; that is to ſay, 
about a League and a half above Quebec, on the South 
Side. They ſeated themſelves in the Neighbourhood of 
a Fall, which was called the Fall de la Chaudtere, (the 
Kettle) They are now ſituated on the Bank of the River 


St. Pierre. The Place is very pleaſant ; but the Misfor- 
tune is, that theſe People do not enjoy the Pleaſures of a 
fine Situation, and the Cabins of the Savages, eſpecially 
of the Abenaquis, do not adorn a Country. The Village 
is well peopled, and 1s inhabited only by e ee. This 
Nation is docible, and were at all Times well affected to 
the Freuch; * but the Miſſionary has no leſs Trouble on 
their Account, than his Brother of Beckancourt, and fol 
the ſame Reaſons. 
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I was 


* Father Foſeph Aubery. 


I was treated here with Maple Juice: This is the Sea- 
ſon in which it is drawn. It is delicious, of wonderful 
| Coolneſs, and very wholeſome. The Manner of draw- 
ing it is very ealy. When the Sap begins to riſe, they 
make a Jag or Notch in the Trunk of the Maple, and by 
the Means of a Bit of Wood which they fix in it, the 
Water runs as by a Spout: This Water is received into 
a Veſſel, which they ſet under it. To make it run plen- 


the Night muſt be froſty, the Sky clear, and the Wind 
not too cold. Our Maples would have perhaps the ſame 
Virtue, if we had in France as much Snow as in Canada, 
and if it laſted as long. By Degrees, as the Sap thickens, 
it runs leſs, and after ſome Time it ſtops entirely. It is 


the more healthy: They affirm, however, that it can 
bear this many Years, together. They would do better 

perhaps, to let it reſt a Lear or two, that it might reeo- 
oer its Strength. But at laſt, when it is worn out, it 
ſerves to cut down, and its Wood, Roots, and Knots, 

are fit for many Things. This Tree muſt be very Plen- 
ty here, for they burn much of it. 
| 1: 0.25% 


The Water of the Maple is pretty clear, though. alictle 


Taſte like that of Sugar, very agreeable. It is a very 
Wood pectoral ; and in what Quantity ſoever it is drank, 
Though you are never ſo much heated, it never does Harm; 
or it has not that Rawneſs which cauſes the Pleuriſy; 
ut on the contrary, a balſamick Virtue, which ſweetens 
The Blood, and a certain Salt, which keeps up the Heat 


t a certain Time, it becomes an excellent Vinegar. I 


Pught not to take every Thing for Truth which he hears. 
tis very probable that the Savages, who are well ac- 
Wuainted with the Virtues of all their Plants, have at all 
Limes made the ſame Uſe of this Water, which they do 
t this Day; but it is certain that they did not know 
gow to make a Sugar of it, which we have ſince taught 
em. They were contented to let it boil a little, to 
leken it ſomething, and make a Sort of Syrup, which 
oa * is 
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titully, there muſt be much Snow upon the Ground, 


W caſy to judge, that after ſuch a Bleeding, the Tree is not 


hitiſh ; it is very cooling, and leaves in the Mouth a 


Pf it. They add that it never congeals; but if they keep 


not warrant this for Fact, and I know that a Traveller 
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is pretty enough. What is further required to make Su- 
gar of it, is to let it boil till it takes a proper Conſiſtence, 
and it purifies itſelf without any foreign Mixture. Ther 
needs only care not to boil it too much, and to ſcum i 
well: The greateſt Fault in making it, is to let it harden 
too much in its Syrup, which makes it oily, and to kee) 
a Taſte of Honey, which renders it leſs palatable, unle 


it is refined. NET 
This Sugar made with Care, and it requires much les 
than ours, is natural, pectoral, and does not burn the 
Stomaeh. Beſides, the making of it is very cheap. f 
is commenly thought that it is impoſſible to refine i, 
like that which is made from Canes; but I do not fee the 
Reaſon of this; and it is certain, that as it comes out of 
the Hands of the Savages, it is purer and much better 


than the Sugar of the Iſlands, which has undergone w 0 1 
more Management. I gave fome to a Sugar Baker «vi 5 
Orleam Who found no other Defect in it, than thi Fon 
which L᷑have already mentioned, and which he attribute Als 
ſolely to its not being fufficiently purified; He thought! 5 
alſo of a better Kind than the other, and made ſome [5 Do f 
zenges of it, which I had the Honour to preſent to ya 5 
Madam, and which yon found ſo excellent. It will E To : 
objected, ↄthat if it was of ſuch a good Quality, it woll 85 85 
have become an Object of Trade, but there is not enouf Pall 
made for this Purpoſe; but perhaps they are in the wi M my 
in not trying what may be done. There are many otie ill R 
Things befides this, that are neglected in this Count\Bl , 5 A 
The Plane-Tree, the ſmall Cherry, the Aſh, andi he F 
Walnut- Trees of different Sorts, give alſo a Water ti for] | 
makes Sugar, but in leſs Quantity, and the Sugar is Ml 7 
ſo good. Vet ſome People give the Preference to {i Th 
Which is drawn from the Aſh, but there is very lil tack 8 
made. Could you have believed, Madam, that we (hou * 5 


find in Canada, what Virgil ſays in ſoretelling the | 
newal of the golden Age, that Honey ſhould flow it 
FEE | 


All this Country has been a long Time the T hene 
many bloody Scenes, becauſe during the War "_ | 
| roquh 


Et dure Quercus ſudabunt roſcida Mella. 
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Troquois, it was the moſt expoſed to the Fxcurſions of 
thoſe Barbarians. They came down upon the Colony, 
by a River that diſcharges itſelf into the River St. Lau- 
rence, a little above Lake St. Pierre, on the fame Side as 
that of St. Frangois; and to which, for this Reaſon, they 
at firſt gave their Name. It has been ſince for ſome 
Time called Richlieu, and is now called the River de So- 
rel. The Iſlands of Richlieu, which they came to firſt, 
ſerved them equally for their Ambuſhes, and for a Re- 
treat; but when we had ſhut up this Paſſage by à Fort, 
| built at the Entrance of the River, they took' their Way 
| by the Lands above and below, and threw themſelves ef- 
pecially on the Side of St. Frangors, where they found the 
ſame Advantages to exerciſe their Robberics,” and where 
they have committed Cruelties which are horrible to 
| relate, . 1 15 


They ſpread themſelves afterwards through the whole 
Colony, and they were obliged in order to defend them- 
| ſelves from their Fury, to build in every Pariſh'a Kind of 
Fort, where the Inhabitants may take Refuge on the firſt 
Alarm. They kept in each Fort one or two Centinels, 
who did Duty Night and Day, and they had all ſome 
Field-Pieces, or at leaſt ſome Patteraroes, as well to diſ- 
perſe the Enemy, as to give Notice to the Inhabitants to 
be upon their Guard, and to inform when they wanted 
| duccours. Theſe Forts are only Incloſures defended with 
Palliſadoes, with ſome Redoubts: The Church and the 
Manor-Houſe are always in this Incloſure; and there is 
ſill Room enough left, in caſe of need, to give Refuge 
to the Women and Children, and the Cattle. This has 
been found ſufficient to preſerve them from any Inſult ; 
for I never heard the Iroquois took any of theſe Forts. 


They very feldom block them up, and ſcarce ever at- 
| tack them to take them by Aſſault. One is too dangerous 


br Savages, who have no defenſive Arms, and do not 


love a Victory ſtained with their Blood: The other Way 
| does not agree with their Manner of making War. TwWO 
Attacks of the Fort de Vercheres, are nevertheleſs famous 
in the Annals of Canada; and it looks as if the Iroquois 
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had attempted it twice, contrary to their Cuſtom, only to 
diſplay the Valour and Intrepidity of two Amazons. 


In 1690, theſe Savages being informed that Madam de 
Percheres was almoſt alone in her Fort, approached it 
without being ſeen, and attempted to ſcale the Palliſz- 
does: Some Muſket Shot that were fired to good Pur- 
Poſe, upon the firſt Noiſe they made, diſperſed them; 
but they ſoon returned, and they were again repulſed; 
and what ſurpriſed them more was, that they ſaw only a 
Woman, and her they ſaw every where. This was Ma- 
dam de Vercberes, who kept up as good a Countenance asif 
ſhe had had a numerous Garriſon. The Hope which the 
Beſiegers had conceived at firſt, to take a Place eaſily, 
which they knew was without Men, made them return 
ſeveral Times to the Charge; but the Lady with the 
Help of the Women with her, always beat them of 
She fought in this Manner two Days, with ſuch Bravery 
and Preſence of Mind, as would have done Honour to an 
-old Warrior ; and at laſt ſhe obliged the Enemy to retire, 
for Fear of having their Retreat cut off, greatly aſhamed 


of being forced to fly before a Woman. 


Two Years after another Party-of the ſame Nation, 
much more numerous than the other, appeared in Sight 
of the ſame Fort, whilſt all the Inhabitants were abroad, 
and the greateſt Part employed in the Fields. The Ir 
quois finding them thus diſperſed, without any Suſpicion 
of an Enemy, ſeized them all one after another, then 
marched towards the Fort. 'The Daughter of the Lord, 
who was at moſt but fourteen Years old, was about two 
hundred Paces off the Fort. At the firſt Cry ſhe heard, 
ſhe ran to get in: The Sayages purſued her, and one of 
them came up with her juſt as ſhe got to the Door; but 
having ſeized her by a Handkerchief that was about her 
Neck, ſhe let it flip from her, and fo got in, and ſhut. 
f. 5 3 


There was nobody in the Fort but a young Soldier 
and a Company of Women; who, at the Sicht "of thell 
Huſbands whom the Savages were binding and carrying 
away Priſoners, ſent forth moſt lamentable Cries. Tbe 
2 h6¾OV! ora 
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young Lady loſt neither her Judgment nor Courage. She 
began by pulling off her Cap, ſhe tied up her Hair, put 
on a Hat and a Jacket, and locked up all the Women, 


whoſe Cries and Tears could but encourage the Enemy. 
Then ſhe fired a Cannon and ſome Muſket Shot, and 


ſhewing herſelf with her Soldier ſometimes in one Re- 


doubt, and ſometimes in another, changing frequently 


their Dreſs, and firing to good Purpoſe whenever ſhe ſaw 
the Iroquois approach the Palliſade, the Savages fancied 
there were many People in the Fort, and when the Che- 
valier de Criſay, upon hearing the firing, came to ſuccour 
the Place, the Enemy was already marched off. 


Let us now return to the Chaſe. — That af the Orig- 


nal would not have been leſs profitable to us at preſent, 
than that of the Beaver, if our Predeceſſors in this Coun- 
try had given more Attention to the Profits which might 
have been made of it, and had not almoſt entirely de- 


ſtroyed the Species, at leaſt in thoſe Places which are 


within our Reach, 


What they call here the Orignal, is what in Germany, 
Poland, and Muſcouy, they call the Elk or Great Beaſt. 
This Animal here, is as big as a Horſe, or a Mule of Au- 
vergne. The hind Quarters are large, the Tail but only 
an Inch long, the Hams very high, the Legs and Feet 
like thoſe of a Hart; a long Hair covers the Withers, 
the Neck, and the upper Part of the Hams; The Head 


is above two Feet long, and he carries it out, which gives 


him an ill Look: His Muzzle is large, and leſſens in the 


upper Part like that of a Camel, and his Noſtrils are fo 


large one may eaſily thruſt in half one's Arm. His Horns 
are not leſs long than thoſe of a Hart, and much wider; 


{ They are flat and forked like thoſe of a Deer, and are re- 
newed every Year ; but I know not if upon the new 


Growth, they m 


ake an Increaſe which denotes the Age 
of the Animal. | , 


They ſay that the Orignal is ſubject to the Epilepſy, 


| and when the Fits ſeize him, he gets over them by 


ſcratching his Ear with his left hind Foot till he draws 
Blood, which has made the Hoof of this Foot be eſteem- 
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the Heart of the Patient, and they do the ſame to cure 3 

5 the Palpitation of the Heart: They put it alſo into the | 

| left Hand of the Perſon who is diſordered, and rub his | 

Ear with it: But why ſhould they not draw Blood from 

him allo, as the Orignal does? This Hoof is alſo reckon- 1 

|: ed very good againſt the Pleuriſy, Cholick Pains, the = 

| Flux, the Vertigo, and the Purples, by reducing it to 0 

0 Powder, and giving it in Water. I have been told that q 

> the Alg onquins, who formerly made the Fleſh of this ( 

1 Anima their common Food, were very much ſubje& to C 

A the Epilepty, and never uſed this Remedy: Perhaps they g 

ſ had better. 'The Hair of the Otignal is a Mixture of 0 

1 light grey and dark red. It grows hollow as the Beaſt h 

1 grows old, and never loſes its elaſtic Power: Beat it ever u 

1 fo long it ſprings up again. Mattreſſes are made of it, 1 

1 and Saddles. The Fleſh is well taſted, light, and nouriſh- V 

11 ing; it would be a Pity that it ſhould cauſe the Epilepſy; C 

{48K but our Hunters, who have lived upon it whole Winters, F 

1 never found that it had any bad Quality. The Skin is h 

13 ſtrong, ſoft, and ſubſtantial; it is made into Shamois, 9 

114 and excellent Buff, which is very light. The Savages a 

"Mk look upon the Orignal as a Creature of good Omen, and 5 

Wo believe that thoſe who dream frequently of it, may flat- hi 

11 ter themſelves with long Life: But they think quite the be 

. contrary with Regard to dreaming of the Bear, except in th 

Wh the Time when they are diſpoſed to hunt thoſe Creatures. 

1-8 There is alſo current among theſe Barbarians a comical Tra- 

11 dition of a great Orignal, near which all the reſt appear but PE 

1 as Ants: "They ſay his Legs are ſo long, that eight Feet D. 

| I Depth of Snow is. no Hindrance to him; that his Skin 1s Pal 

1 Proof againſt all Scrts of Arms, and that he has a Kind Ing 

. of Arm which grows out of his Shoulder, which he mi 

1 makes Uſe of as we do of our's; that he never fails to ot. 

-173 have after him a great Number of Orignals, who form his the 

A Court, and who render him all the Services he requires of the 

1 4 them. Thus the Antients had their Phoenix, and their nal 

1 Pegaſus; and the Chineſe and the Japaneſe had thei Kr. ob] 

r rin, their Foe, their Water Dragon, and their Bird of are 

i Paradiſe. Every Country has its ridiculous Notions. 5 

1 The 3 


ſeldom even a ſingle Orignal eſcapes. 
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The Orignal loves cold Countries; he feeds on Graſs 
in Summer, and in Winter he gnaws the Trees. When 
the Snaws are high, theſe Animals troop together into 
ſome Pine-Grove, 'to ſhelter themſelves under the Ver- 
dure from the bad Weather, and they continue there as 


Jong as they find Food. Then it is eaſy to hunt them 


but eaſier ſtill, when the Sun begins to have Strength 
enough to melt the Snow; for the froſty Nights making 
a Sort of Cruſt upon the Snow melted in the Day, the 
Orignal (which is an heavy Creature) breaks it with his 
cloven Foot, flays his Legs, and has fome Trouble to 
get out of the Holes he makes. Without this, and eſpe- 
cially when there is but little Snow, they cannot approach 
him without Trouble, nor without Danger; becauſe, 
when he is wounded, he grows furious, turns ſuddenly 
upon the Hunter, and tramples him under his Feet. The 
Way to eſcape this, 1s for the Hunter to throw him his 
Coat, upon which he diſcharges all his Fury; whilſt the 
Hunter, hid behind a Tree, can take his Meaſures to kill 
kim. The Orignal always goes a great Trot, which is 
near equal to the Speed of the Buffaloe, and he holds it 
a long Time: But yet the Savages can out- run him. 
They ſay that he kneels down to drink, to eat, and to reſt 
himſelf, and that there is in his Heart a little Bone, which 
being reduced to Powder, and taken in broth, appeaſes 
the Pains of Child-birth, and facilitates Delivery. 


Ihe moſt Northern Nations of Canada have a Way of 
performing this Hunt which 1s very eaſy, and without 
Danger. 'The Hunters divide themſelves into two Com- 
panies : One embarks in Canoes; and theſe Canoes keep- 
ing at ſome Diſtance from each other, form a large Se- 
micircle, the two Ends of which touch the Shore: The 
other Company that remains on the Land, per forms much 
the ſame Operation, and encloſe a large Space. Then 
theſe Hunters let go their Dogs, and rouze all the Orig- 
nals that are in that Space; and driving them forward, 
oblige them to run into the River, or the Lake. They 
are no ſooner in the Water, than they fire upon them 
from all the Canoes: Every Shot takes Place, and very 
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Cbamplain ſpeaks of another Manner of hunting not 
only the Orignals, but alſo Harts and Caribous, which is 
ſomething like this Way. They incloſe (ſays he) a Part 
of a Foreſt with Stakes, interwoven with Branches of 
Trees, and leave but one narrow Opening where they 
lay Snares made of raw Skins. This Space is triangular, 
and from the Angle of the Entrance they draw another 
Triangle, much larger: So theſe two Incloſures commy- 
nicate together by the two Angles: The two Sides of 
the ſecond Triangle are alſo ſhut up with Stakes, and the 
Hunters range upon a Line from the Baſe. Then they 
advance, without breaking the Line ; and drawing nearer 
and nearer to each other, they make a great Shouting, 
and ſtrike upon ſomething that makes a great Noiſe. The 
Beaſts being driven forward, and not able to eſcape either 


to Right or Left, and being affrighted with the Noiſe, 
know not where to fly, but into the other Incloſure ; and 


many, as they enter it, are caught by the Horns or the 
Neck. They ſtruggle greatly to get looſe, and ſome- 


times they carry with them or break the Snares: Some- 


times alſo they ſtrangle themſelves, or at leaſt give the 
Hunters Time to ſhoot them at their Eaſe. 'Thoſe which 
eſcape this, fare no better: They are incloſed in too 
ſmall a Space to; ſhun the Arrows which the Hunters let 
fly at them from all Sides. 


The Orignal has other Enemies than the Savages, and 
which make a no leſs rough War againſt him. 'The moſt 


terrible of all is the Carcajou, or Quincajou, a Sort of 


wild Cat; whoſe Tail is fo long, that it can twiſt it ſeve- 
ral Times round its Body: Its Hair is a reddiſh brown. As 
ſoon as this Hunter can come up with an Orignal, he 
leaps upon him; and fixing upon his Neck, twiſts its long 
Tail round it; after which it tears the Jugular Vein. 
The Orignal has but one Way to eſcape this Misfortune; 
that is, to get into the Water as ſoon as he is ſeized by 
this dangerous Enemy. The Carcajou, who cannot bear 
the Water, lets go his hold immediately. But if the 
Water is too far off, it has Time to kill the Orignal be- 
fore he can get into it. Commonly this Hunter, whoſe 
Smell is not the beſt, brings three Foxes to the Chaſe, 
and ſends them out upon the Diſcovery. As ſoon as 125 
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have ſmelt out an Orignal, two place themſelves at his 
Sides, and the third behind him, and they all three make 
ſuch a fine Manceuvre, haraſſing the Beaſt, that they 

oblige him to go where they have left the Carcajou, with 
which they agree afterwards about dividing the Game.— 
Another Stratagem of the Carcajou, is to climb up a 
Tree : There lying along upon an extended Branch, he 
waits for the paſſing by of an Orignal, and leaps upon 
him as ſoon as he is within his Reach. 


Many People have imagined, Madam, that the Rela- 

tions of Canada give the Savages more Wit and Senſe, 

ES than they have. They are, nevertheleſs, Men: And 

| under what Climate ſhall we find Brutes that have an 

| Inſtin&t more ingenious than the Beaver, the Carcajou, 
and the Fox ? 


The Hart of Canada is abſolutely the ſame as in France, 
perhaps commonly alittle larger. It does not appear 
that the Savages diſturb him much; at leaſt, I do not 
find that they make War againſt him in Form, and with 
any Preparations. It is not the ſame with Regard to the 
Caribou +. This is an Animal not ſo high as the Orig- 
nal, which has more of the Aſs than the Mule in its 
Shape, and which equals the Hart in Swiftneſs. Some 
Years ago, one appeared upon Cape Diamond, above 
Quebec e It was, no Doubt, flying from the Hunters, 
but he perceived ſoon he was not in a Place of Safety, 

and he made almoſt but one Leap from thence into the 
River. A wild Goat of the Alps could not have done 
more: Then he ſwam very ſwiftly acroſs the River 
butit was all ta no Purpoſe : Some Canadians, who were 
going to make War, and who were encamped near the Point 
of Levi, having diſcovered him, waited for his landing, and 
killed him. They greatly eſteem the Tongue of this Animal, 

which herds moſt about Hudſon's Bay. The Sieur Fe- 

remy, who has paſſed many Years in theſe Northern 
Parts, ſays, that between the Danes River and Port Nel- 
en, during the whole Summer, they ſee prodigious 
Numbers 


+ It differs not from the Rain-Deer but in ita Colour ; 


which is brown, or a little reddiſh, 
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Numbers of them ; which being driven from the Woods 
by the Flies and Gnats, come to refreſh themſelves by 


the Sea Side; and that for the Space of forty or fifty 
Leagues they meet almoſt continually with Herds of ten 


It appears that the Caribou has never been in any great 
Numbers in the moſt frequented Places of Canada ; but 


the Orignals abounded every where when we firſt diſco- 


vered the Country; and it might have made an Article 


of Trade, and a great Convenience of Life, if they had 
been careful to preſerve the Breed : But this they have 
not done; and, either becauſe they have thinned the 
Species, by killing great Numbers, or that by trightening 
them they have been driven to ſome other Country, no- 
thing is more ſcarce at preſent. ny 


In the Southern and Weſtern Parts of New France, on 
both Sides the 1Mz//iſ/ippr, the moſt famous Hunt is that 


of the Buffaloe, which is performed in this Manner: 


The Hunters range themſelves in four Lines, which 


form a great Square, and begin by ſetting Fire to the 


Graſs and Herbs, which are dry and very high : Then 
as the Fire gets forwards they advance, cloſing their 


Lines: The Buffaloes, which are extremely afraid of 


Fire, keep flying from it, and at laſt find themſelves fo 
crowded together, that they are generally every one 
killed. They ſay that a Party ſeldom returns from 
Hunting without killing Fifteen Hundred or Two 'Thou- 
ſand. But leſt the different Companies ſhould hinder 


each other, they all agree before they ſet out about the 


Place where they intend to hunt. There are alſo ſome 
Penalties appointed againſt thoſe who tranſgreſs this Rule, 
as well as againſt thoſe who, quitting their Poſts, give 
way to the Beaſts to eſcape. Theſe Penalties conſiſt in 
giving a Right to every Perſon to ſtrip thoſe who are 
guilty, and to take away even their Arms, which is the 
greateſt Affront that can be given to a Savage; and to 


pull down their Cabins. The Chiefs are ſubject to this 


Penalty as well as the others, and if any were to endea- 
TD | vour 
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vour to exempt them from this Law, it would raiſe a Ci- 
vil War amongſt them, which would not end ſoon. 


The Bull, or Buffaloe, of Canada is bigger than ours; 
his Horns are low, black, and ſhort ; he has a great 
Beard of Hair under his Muzzle, and a great Tuft of 
Fair upon his Head, which falls down upon his Eyes, 
and gives him a hideous Look. He has a great Bump 
upon his Back, which begins at his Hips, and goes in- 
creaſing up to his Shoulders; and this Bump is covered 
with Hair, ſomething reddiſh, and very long; the reſt 
of the Body | is covered with black Wool, which is much 
valued.” They ſay that the Skin of a Buffaloe has eight 
Pounds of Wool on it. This Animal has a large Cheſt, 
the hind Parts ſmall, the Tail very ſhort, and one can 
- ſcarce ſee any Neck it has, but its Head is bigger than 
that of the European Bulls. He runs away generally at 
the Sight of any Perſon, and one Dog is enough to make 
a whole Herd take to full Gallop. The Buffaloe has a 
good Smell, and to approach him without being perceiv- 
ed near enough to ſhoot him, you muſt go againſt the 
Wind. When he is wounded he is furious, and turns 
upon the Hunters. He is as furious when the Cows have 
newly calved. His Fleſhis good, but they ſeldom eat 
any but that of the Cows, becauſe the Buffaloes are too 
tough. As for his Skin, there are none better; it is ea- 
ſily dreſſed, and tho very ſtrong, it becomes ſupple, like 
the beſt Shamols. The Savages make Shields of it, which 
are very light, and which a Muſket Ball will not eaſily 


pierce. 


They find about Hudfor Bay another Bull, -whoſe 
Skin and Wool are the ſame with thoſe have already de- 
ſeribed. This is what M. Jeremy ſays of it: ©© Fifteen 
Leagues from the Danes River, is the River of Seals, 
ſo called becauſe there are many in this Place. Be- 
tween theſe two Rivers there is a Kind of Bulls which 
* we call the Muſt Bulls ; becauſe they have fo ſtrong a 
2 Smell of Muſk, that at ſome certain Times there is 

no ſuch Thing as eating their Fleſh. 'Thefe Animals 
have a very fine Wool, and it is longer than that of 

* the Barbary Ps I 3 ſome to France in 

wh 1708, 
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« 1708, of which J had ſome Stockings made, which 
% were finer than thoſe made of Silk. Theſe 
« Bulls, though they are ſmaller than ours, have Horns 
« much thicker and longer: Their Roots join on the 
* Crown of the Head, and deſcend by the Side of the 
« Eyes almoſt as low as the Throat; afterwards the 


End riſes up, and forms a Kind of Creſcent. There 
* are ſome ſo large, that I have ſeen of them, which 


% being ſeparated from the Skull, weighed both toge- 
< ther ſixty Pounds: Their Legs are very ſhort, ſo that 
* their Wool drags upon the Ground when they walk; 
& which makes them ſo deformed, that it is difficult at a 
e little Diſtance to know which Way the Head ſtands. 
There are not many of theſe Animals; ſo that the Sa- 
e vages would ſoon deſtroy them, if they were to hunt 
« them. Moreover, as their Legs are very ſhort, when 
e there is much Snow they kill them with Lances, as 
© they are not able then to make any Speed.“ 


The moſt common Quadrupede at this Time in Cana- 


da, is the Roe-Buck, which differs in nothing from ours. 


It is ſaid that it ſneds Tears when it is run down by the 
Hunters. Whilſt it is young its Hair is ſtriped with ma- 
ny Colours lengthwiſe: Afterwards this Hair falls off, and 
another grows up of the Colour of the common Roe- 
Buck. This Creature is not fierce, and is eaſily tamed, 
and ſeems naturally to have an Affection for Man. The 
Female that is uſed to the Houſe, retires into the Woods 
in rutting Time, and as ſoon as it has coupled with the 
Male, returns again to the Houſe of her Mafter. When 
her Time is come to bring forth, ſhe returns into the 
Woods, and remains there ſome Days with her Young ; 
then ſhe returns again to her Maſter ; but continues to 
viſit her Young very aſſiduouſly : When they think pro- 
per, they follow her and take her Young, and ſhe bringe 
them up in the Houſe. It is ſomething ſtrange that all 
our Habitations have not whole Herds of them. The Sa- 
vages hunt them but ſeldom. — 


There are alſo in the Woods of Canada many Wolves, 
or rather wild Cats, for they only reſemble the Wolves 
in a Kind of Howling : In every Thing elſe, ſays Mr. 

On | | Sarraſm, 
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Sarraſm, they are ex genere felino (of the Cat Kinds 
They are true Hunters, which live only on the Animal) 
they catch, and which they purſue to the Tops of the 
higheſt Trees. Their Fleſh is white and good to eat. 
Their Skins are well known in France; it is one of the 
fineſt Furs of this Country; and one of the greateſt Ar- 
ticles of its Trade. | e „ 


There is a Sort of black Foxes in the northern Moun- 
tains, whoſe Skins are much valued, but they are very 
ſcarce. There are ſome that are more common, the Hair 
of which is black or grey, and others of a tawny red. 
They find ſome going up the Miſſiſſippi that are very 
beautiful, the Fur of which is of a Silver Colour. We 
alſo meet with Tygers here, and Wolves of a ſmaller 
Kind than ours. The Foxes here catch Water-Fowl in 


a very ingenious Manner. They go a little Way into the 


Water, and come out again, and make a thouſand Capers 


upon the Bank of the River. The Ducks, the Buſtards, 
and the like Birds who are pleaſed with this Sport, ap- 


proach the Fox: When he ſees them within his Reach, 
he keeps himſelf very quiet at firſt, not to ſcare them; 


he only wags his Tail to draw them nearer, and the filly 
Birds give into the Snare ſo far as to pick his Tail. Then 
the Fox leaps upon them, and ſeldom miſſes his Aim. 
Some Dogs have been broke to this Way with Succeſs, 
and theſe Dogs make a ſharp War with the Foxes: 


Here is a Kind of Pole-Cat; which they call Enfant de 
Diable or Bete Puante (the Child of the Devil, or ſtink- 


W ing Beaſt) becauſe when it is purſued, it makes a Urine 
which ſtinks the Air for half a Mile round. It is in other 


Reſpects, a very pretty Animal. It is about as high as 


a ſmall Cat, but bigger round, has bright Hair inclining 


to grey, with two White Lines which form on the Back 
an oval Figure from its Head to the Tail. Its Tail is 
buſhy like a Fox's, and it carries it like a Squirrel. Its 
Fur is like that of the Pekans, another Kind of wild Cat, 


about the ſame Bigneſs of ours. Otters Skins, common 


Pole-Cats, the Pitois or Stote, the Field Rat's, the Er- 


mine's, and the Marten's, are what we call the ſmall Pel- 


ry. The Ermine is about the Size of our Squirrel, but 
| ” ſomething 
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| tance of forty. 


to, as a Pocket, Sleeve or Muff. It ſoon grows fond of 


HISTORY or 


ſomething longer; its Hair is a fine white, and it has a 


very long Tail, the Endiof which is as black as Jet. The 


Martens in Canada are not ſo red as thoſe of France, and 


have a finer Fur. They keep generally in the midſt of 


the Woods, out of which they never come but once in 


two or three Years; but they always come out in great 


Troops. The Savages believe that the Year when they 
ſee them come out, will be good for Hunting; that is to 


Jay, that there will be a deep Snow. The Martens Skins 


are actually ſold here at a Crown a- piece, I mean the 
common ones, for thoſe that are brown fetch up to twen- 
ty-four Livres, and more. The Pitoi or Stote differs 


nothing from the Pole- Cat, but in that the Fur is blacker, 


longer, and thicker. Theſe two Animals make War with 
the Birds, even with the largeſt, and make great Ravages 


in Hen- Rooſts and Dove-Houſes. The Field Rat is twice 


as big as ours, and has an hairy Tail, and its Fur is of a 


very fine Silver grey. There are ſome which are entirely 
white, and a very beautiful White. The Female has a 


Purſe under the Belly, Which opens and ſhuts when ſhe 


will. She puts her young ones in it when ſhe is purſued, 


and ſaves them with herſelf. As tb the Squirrels, they 
give them very little diſturbance here, ſo that there 
are a prodigious Number in this Country, They diſ- 
ſtinguiſh them into three Sorts; the red, which does 
not differ from ours, the . Swiſs, which are à little 
ſmaller, and are ſo called becauſe their Fur is ſtriped 
lengthwiſe with red, black, and white, much like the 
Swiſs of the Pope's Guard; and the flying Squirrels, of 
much the ſame Size as the Swiſ, whoſe Fur is a dat 
grey. They call them flying, not becauſe; they really fly, 
but becauſe they leap from one Tree to another, the Dil- 

3 at leaſt. When they leap from 3 
high Place to a lower, they leap twice as far. What en- 
ables them to make ſuch Leaps, are two Skins which they 
have on their Sides, between the fore and hind Feet, and 
which ſtretch to the Breadth of two Inches. They are 
very thin, and only covered with Down. This little 
Animal ſoon grows familiar; it is very lively when it does 
not ſleep; but it often ſleeps in any Place it can creep in. 
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its Maſter, and will find him out amongſt twenty per- 


ſons. The Porcupine of Canada is as thick as a middling 
Dog, but ſhorter, and not ſo high; its Quills are about 


four Inches long, about the thickneſs of a ſmall Straw, 


white, hollow, and very ſtrong, particularly on the Back. 
'Theſe are its Arms, both offenſive and defenfive, It 
darts them directly at thoſe who attempt its Life, and if 
it enters ever ſo little in the Fleſh, it muſt be drawn out 
inſtantly, or elſe it ſinks in entirely. It is for this Reafon 
that they are very careful to hinder. their Dogs from ap- 
proaching theſe Animals. Their Fleſh is good eating. 
A roaſted Porcupine, is as good as a ſucking Pig. The 
Hares and Rabbits here are like thoſe of Europe, except- 


ing that their hind Legs are longer. Their Skins are 


of no great Uſe, becauſe they ſhed their Fur continually ; 


which is a Pity, for their Fur is very fine, and would do 


no Damage in the Hat Manufacture. In Winter theſe 
Animals turn grey, and ſeldom come out of their Holes, 
where they live upon the ſmalleſt Branches of the Birch 
Tree. In Summer, their Fur is of a yellowiſh red. The 


Foxes make a ſharp War with them in all Seaſons, and 


the Savages take them in Winter in Gins, when they 
go out to ſeek for Food. ö 
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W Defeription of the Country | Leben Lak Sr. 1 n E, 
A Deſcription of the Iſland and Town of MONTREAL, 


Cow, Porpoiſe, and Whale. 


4 


MAD AM, |  MoNTREAL, March 20. 


ayes the 13th from St. Francois, and the next 
= Day I arrived in this Town. I had not in paſſing 
here, which is about twenty Leagues, the Pleaſure I 


the fineſt Weather in the World, to ſee open before me 
by Degrees as I advanced, Canals that reached out of 


at a Diſtance ſeemed to make one Land with the Conti- 


Views, which changed every Moment like the Decora- 


| ſome Recompence in the Singularity of the Sight of an 

Archipelago, that was become in ſome Manner a Conti- 
nent; and by the Convenience of travelling in a Sledge, 
or Kind of Calaſh, upon Canals between Iſlands, which 


Trees, > 


As for the Proſpect, it is not fine in this Seaſon. No- 
thing is more melancholy than that White which covers 
every Thing, and which takes the Place of that beauti- 
ul Variety of Colours 8 is the greateſt Ornament of 

ö | 2 the 


LETT ER VIE: 


and MONTREAL : In what it differs from QUEBEC. 


and its Environs. Of the Fiſhery for Seals, the Sea 


had formerly in coming this ſame Route in a Canoe, in 
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Sight, between a prodigious Number of Iflands, which 
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nent, and ſtop the River in its Courſe, thoſe pleaſing : 


tions of a Theatre, and which one would think were con- 
trwed on Purpoſe to recreate a Traveller: But I had 


appeared as if they had been placed by a Line like Orange 
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the Country; than Trees, which appear planted in the 
Snow, and which preſent to our Sight only hoary Heads, 
and Branches loaded with Ificles.———tn' other Re. 
ſpects, Madam, the Lake of St. Pierre is here what the 
River Loire is in France. On the Side of Quebec the 
Lands are good; but in general you ſee nothing that can 
recreate the Sight, Moreover, the Climate is very ſe- 
. vere; for the more we go down the River, and the more 
we advance towards the North, of Conſequence the 
Cold is more piercing. Quebec is in 47. 56. Latitude, 
Trois Rivieres is in 46. and ſome Minutes : And Montreal 
between 44. and 45. The River St. Laurence, above the 
Lake of St. Pierre, making an Elbow to the South. It 
ſeems therefore, when we are paſt the Hands of Ricbliey, 
as if we were tranſported all at once into another Climate, 
The Air is ſofter; the Land more level, the River finer; 
and its Banks have a 7e ne ſcar quoi, more pleaſing. We 


meet from Time to Time with Iſlands, ſome of which | 
are inhabited; the others, in their natural State, offer to : 
the Sight the fineſt Landſcapes in the World. In a Word, t 
it is Touraine and la Limagne of Auvergne compared with s 
Maine and Normandy. 5 
The Iſle of Montreal, which is as it were the Centre of 0 
this fine Country, is ten Leagues long from Eaſt to ol 
Weſt, and near four Leagues over in its greateſt Breadth, 7 
The Mountain from which it takes its Name, and which 
has two Heads of anequal Height, is almeſt in the Midſ 
of the Length of the Iſland, but it is but half a League Ri 
from the South Coaſt, upon which the Town is built Lo 
This Town was called Fille-Marie, by its Founders ; but the 
this Name hath never been brought into common Uſe : Itis the 
only mentioned in public Writings, and amongſt the mo 
Lords, who are very tenacious of it. Theſe Lords, who Par 
have the Domain not only of the Town, but alſo of the the 
whole Ifland, are Miſſionaries of the Seminary of &. Of 


| Sulbics : And as all the Lands here are very good, and 


well cultivated; and as the Town 1s as well peopled as 
Puobec, we may affirm that this Lordſhip is worth half 
{ore of the beſt in Canada. This is the Fruit of (ht 
Labour and good Conduct of the Lords of. this Iſland; 
and certainly twenty private Perſons, amongſt —— 
EY i 


py. The Town of Montreal has a very chearful Aſpect : 
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| might have been divided, would not have put it in the 


State we now ſee it, nor have made the People ſo hap- 


It is well fituated, open, and well built. The Agree- 
ableneſs of its Environs, and its Proſpects, inſpires a cer- 
tain Gaiety, of which every one feels the Effect. It is 
not fortified : A ſingle Palliſade, which is but poorly kept 
up, is all its Defence; with a bad Redoubt upon a little 


Eminence, which ſerves for a Bulwark, and which ter- 
minates with a gentle Slope at a little Square. This is 
what we meet with at firſt, in coming from Quebec. It 
is not forty Vears ago, ſince the Town was quite open, 


and expoſed to be burnt by the Savages or the Engliſh, It 
was the Chevalier de Callieres, Brother of the Plenipo- 
tentiary of Ryſwick, who encloſed it whilſt he was Go- 
vernor. They have talked ſome Years of ſurrounding it 
with Walls 5 ; but it will not be eafy to engage the In- 
habitants to contribute towards it: They are brave, and 
not rich; and are hard to be perſuaded of the Neceſſity of 
this Expence, being fully convinced that their Valour is 
more than ſufficient to defend the Town againſt any Ene- 
my that ſhould dare to attack it. Our Canadians, on this 
Article, have all a pretty good Opinion of themſelves, and 
we mult allow it is not ill founded; but in Conſequence 
of the Confidence which this gives them, it is not fo dif- 
ficult to ſurprize them, as to conquer them. 


Montreal is a long Square, ſituated on the Bank of the 


River; which riſing inſenſibly, divides the Town in its 


Length into High and Low; but the Aſcent from one to 
the other is ſcarcely perceiveable. The Hotel Dieu, and 
the King's Magazines are in the Lower Town, and al- 
moſt all the- Traders live there. The Seminary and the 


Pariſh Church, the Recollets, the Feſuits, the Maids of 


the Congregation, the Governor, and greateſt Part of the 


Officers, are in the Higher Town. Beyond a little Ri- 


vulet, which comes from the North Weſt, and bounds 
the Town on that Side, there are ſome Houſes and the 
Hoſpital General and going to the Right, beyond the 
Recollets, whoſe Convent is at the End of the Town, on 


2 : „ 


$ This is now done. 
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4 the ſame Side, there begins to be formed a Kind of Sub- 
Til urb, which in Time will make a very fine Quarter. | 
The Feſuits here have but a very little Houſe ; but 
their Church, which is juſt finiſhed, is large and well | 
1 built. The Convent of the Recollets is much larger, and | 
(HEM the Society more numerous. The Seminary is in the 
. Centre of the Town: It appears that they ſtudied more g 
bY to make it ſolid and convenient, than fine; but yet it has 
11 the Air of belonging to the Lords of the Place: It com- 5 
1 municates with the Pariſh Church, which has much t 
\ HP | more the Appearance of a Cathedral than that of Quebec. ) 
Wh gl I' he Service is performed here with a Modeſty and Dig- I 
1 nity which inſpires Reſpect for the Majeſty of the God L 
„ who is here adored. e N | h 
11 b l | | | 1 
i 1 The Houſe of the Maids of the Congregation, though 
1 one of the largeſt in the Town, is yet ſtill too little to E. 4 
4 1 lodge ſo numerous a Society: It is the Chief of an Or- I 
1 der, and the Noviciate of an Inſtitution, which ought to es 
we | be fo much dearer to New France, and to this Town in ul 
0 | particular, becauſe it took its Riſe here, and becauſe all 7 
j 1 i the Colony feels the Advantages of this fine Foundation. ſe 
WR The Hotel Dieu is ſerved by Nuns, the firſt of which H 
i | i were taken from la Hecbe in Anjou. 8 be 
N LAH They are poor, yet their Poverty does not appear in th 
EI their Hall ; which 1s large and well furniſhed with Beds 
Will! and other Furniture; nor in their Church, which is fine 
| KEW and well adorned ;; nor in their Houſe, which is well built, the 
Wild neat and convenient : But they have but a poor Mainte- M 
[if 17 nance, though they are all indefatigably employed in the the 
IIkgnlſtruction of Youth, and in the Care of the Sick. 85 
44: Es : er 
| [{ fn The Hoſpital General owes its Foundation to a private a Ic 
„ Perſon, named Charron, who aſſociated himſelf with ma- Wh 
. ny pious Perſons, not only for this good Work, but alſo to b 
Wo | furniſh the Country Pariſhes with School-Maſters, who | 
1 ſhould inſtruQ the Boys, as the Siſters of the H ongreg: ſuc] 
„ tion do the Girls: But the Society was ſoon diſſolved: as n 
8 | Some left it for other Affairs, and ſome through F ickle- iſles 
UN neſs ; ſo that the Sieur Gharron was left alone. ä Job 
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he was not diſcouraged ; he emptied his own Purſe, and 
found Means to open thoſe of ſome powerful Perſons : 
He built a Houſe, and procured a Number of School- 
Maſters, and Perſons to attend the Hoſpital. The Pub- 
lic took a Pleaſure to aſſiſt and give Authority to a Man 
who ſpared neither his own Subſtance, nor his Pains, and 
whom nothing could diſcourage. In ſhort, before his 
Death, which happened in 1719, he had the Comfort to 
ſee his Project out of all Danger of failing, at leaſt with 

Reſpect to the Hoſpital General. The Houſe is fine, and 
the Church very pretty. The School-Maſters are not 
yet well eſtabliſhed in the Pariſhes ; and the Order they 
have received from Court, forbidding them to wear an 
uniform Habit, or to engage themſelves by Vows, may 
hinder their Eſtabliſhment, 


; Between the Iſland of Montreal and the Continent on 
| the North Side, there is another Iſland about eight 

Leagues long, and two Leagues over : It was firſt nam- 
| ed the Iſtand of Montmagny, from the Name of a Gover- 
nor General of Canada : It was afterwards granted to the 
| Jeſuits, who called it the Iſland of Zeſus ; and it has pre- 
f ſerved this laſt Name, though it has paſſed from the 
1 Hands of the Feſuits to Meſſieurs of the Seminary of Que- 

bec, who have begun to- place ſome Inhabitants here ; 

and as the Lands are good, there is room to hope that 


1 the whole Iſland will ſoon be cleared. 

s | | | | 

e The Channel which ſeparates the two Iſlands, is called 

L the River des Prairies, (Meadows) becauſe it runs in the 

x Midſts of fine Meadows. Its Courſe is impeded towards 
e the Middle by a Torrent which they call he Recollet's 


Fall, in Memory of one of that Order, who was drowned 
here. The Eccleſiaſtics of the Seminary of Montreal for 


te a long Time, had a Miſſion of Savages near this Place, 

3 which they have ſince removed to another Place. 

to ; 

10 The third Arm of the River is ſtrewed as it were with 
4- ſuch a prodigious Number of Iſlands, that there is almoſt 
|: as much Land as Water. This Channel is called Milles- 
e- es, or River of St. Jean, (thouſand Iſlands, or St. 


T, John's River.) At the Head of the Ifland Jeſus, is the 
he | | 4 little 
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little Iſland Bizard, fo called from the Name of a Swiſs 


Officer, to whom it belonged, and who died a Major at 


Montreal. A little higher towards the South, is the Iſland 
Perrot ; thus called by Mr. Perrot, who was the © firſt 
Governor of Montreal, and the Father of Madam the 


Counteſs de la Roche-Allard, and of Madam the Preſi- 
dentels of Lubert. This Iſland is near two Leagues eve- 
ry Way, and the Lands are good, and they begin to clear 
The Ile Bizard terminates the Lake des deur 
Montagnes (of the two Mountains) and the Iſland Fer- 


them. 


rot ſeparates the ſame Lake from that of Sv. Louis. 


The Lake of the two Mountains is properly the Mouth 


of the Great River, otherwiſe called the River of the 


Outaouais, into the River St. Laurence, It is two Leagues 
long, and near as wide. 


The Lake of St. Louis is ſome- 
thing larger, but it is in Fact nothing more than an En- 


largement of the River $?. Laurence. Till lately the 
French Colony extended no farther to the Weſt; but they 


begin to make ſome new Habitations a little higher, and 
the Lands are every where excellent. | 


That which has been the Security of Montreal and its 


Environs during the laſt Wars, are two Villages of Jo- 


quois Chriſtians, and the Fort de Chambly. The firſt of 
the two Villages is that of the Fall of Sf. Louis, ſituated 
on the Continent on the South Side, three Leagues above 
the Town of Montreal. It is very populous, and has al- 
ways been eſteemed one of our ſtrongeſt Barriers againlt 


the Heathen Iroquois, and the Engliſh of New York. It 


has already been twice removed within the Space of two 


| Leagues. Its fecond Situation, where I ſaw it in 1708. 


was over- againſt the Fall of Sf. Louis; and it keeps this 
Name, though it is now a good- Diſtance from 1t. It 


looks as if they had fixed it now ; for the Church, which 


is juſt finiſhed, and the Houſe of the Miſſionaries are, 


each in its Kind, two of the fineſt Buildings in the Coun- 


try. The Situation is charming: The River Sr. Lau: 
rence, which is very wide here, is alſo hereabouts full ol 
Iſlands, Which have a very fine Effect. The Ifland oi 
Montreal, entirely peopled, is a Perſpective on one Side; 
and the View has ſcarce any Bounds on the other vide, 

| | 05 
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on Account of the Lake St. Louis, which begins a little 


The ſecond Village is called de la Montagne, (of the 
Mountain) becauſe it was a long Time on the Mountain) 
which gave the Name to the Iſland. ' It has ſince been 
removed to the Recollet's Fall, as I ſaid before. It is now 
on the Continent, over-againſt the Wet End of the 
Iſland. It is govern'd by the Eccleſiaſtics of the Seminary 
of Montreal. "Theſe two Villages have produced many 
brave Men, and their Fervour in Religion was admirable. 
before the Avarice of our Traders had introduced Drun- 

| kenneſs, which has made ſtill greater Ruin here than in 
the Miſſions of St. Prangors and Beckancourt. | 


The Miſſionaries have ir vain employed all their In- 
duſtry and Vigilance to put a Stop to this Diſorder. It 


e was to no Purpoſe that they called in the Aid of the Ma- 
y giſtrates, threatened the Wrath of Heaven, and offered 
d the moſt perſuaſive Reaſons : All ſignified nothing. Even 


the moſt fatal Accidents, in which the Hand of GOD 
| evidently appeared heavy on the Authors of this Evil, have 
not been ſufficient to open the Eyes of ſome Chriſtians, 
whom a 'Thirſt after ſordid Gain hath blinded. One ſees 


| even in the Squares and Streets of Montreal the moſt 
ed frightful Spectacles, the certain Conſequences of the 
ve Drunkenneſs of theſe Barbarians : Huſbands' and Wives, 


Fathers, Mothers and their Children; Brothers and 
Siſters, taking each other by the Throat, tearing off each 
other's Ears, and biting one another like furious Wolves. 


wo The Air reſounds in the Night with Howlings, more 
08. horrible than thoſe which the wild Beaſts make in the 
his Woods. | 

It 


| Thoſe who have moſt to reproach themſelves with for 
theſe horrible Diſorders, are the firſt to aſk, If theſe Peo- 
ple are Chriſtians? We may anſwer them, Yes, they 


au- are Chriſtians, and new Converts, who know not what 
| of they do : But thoſe who coolly, and knowing the certain 
of leck, bring them by their Avarice to this Condition, 
de; Have they any Religion? They know that the Savages 
ide, would give all that they have for a Glaſs of Brandy: 


This 
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This is a Temptation to the Traders; againſt which nei- 


a M ro or 


ther the Cries of the Paſtors, nor the Zeal and Authori- 


ty of the Magiſtrates, nor Reſpe& of the Laws, nor the | 
Severity of the Sovereign Juriſdiction, nor the Fear of : 
'GOD's Judgments, nor the Thoughts of Hell, (a Re- | 
38 of which is ſeen in the Drunkenneſs of theſe | 
Savages) have been able to reſtrain them. But let us. 1 
turn away our Eyes from theſe diſagreeable Objects. 1 
The great Trade for Skins, after the Town of Tri; f 
Rivieres was no longer frequented by the Nations of the t 
North and Weſt, was carried on ſeveral Years at Mon. e 
real, whither the Savages reſorted at certain Seaſons from | ſ 
all Parts of Canada. This was a Kind of Fair, which \ 
brought many French to this Town. The Governor U 
General, and the Intendant, came hither alſo, and they WW 1; 
took Advantage of this Occaſion to accommodate the Dif. 
ference that might have happened between our Allies, 
But if you meet, Madam, by Chance, with the Book of th 
La Hentan, where mention is made of this Fair, I would 1 
have you take Care how you give Credit to what he ſays Ne 
of it: He does not even preſerve Probability. The We pr 
men of Montreal never gave any Foundation for what this ad 
Author reports of them, and there is no Fear that ther wi 
Honour ſhould ever ſuffer any Blemiſh from the Savages. WW Fe 
There is no Example that any have ever taken the lea ſec 
Liberty with the French Women, even when they were the 
their Priſoners : They do not even ſeem to have an li- ma 
clination to it; and it were to be wiſhed that the Frencb- Ten 
men had the ſame Diſlike to the Savage Women. I 
Hontan could not be ignorant of what is ſo publickly known ; 
in this Country; but he wanted to give a Gaiety to hö Cr) 
Memoirs, and for this Purpoſe he ſaid any Thing. We ſem 
are always ſure to pleaſe certain Perſons, when we give kno 
no Bounds to a Liberty of inventing Stories, and of Scr 
ſlandering. | - | Cry 
| 5 Ma 
One ſees now and then little Fleets of Savages arrive Bl not 
at Montreal; but nothing in Compariſon of former Time, lives 
It is the Jroquois War that has interrupted this great Co- Hai! 
eourſe of Nations in the Colony. To make Amends io! Bi to b. 
this Failure of the Savages coming to Montreal, they hau Bl i a 


eſtabliſh 


7 


will always have a Gunſmith in theſe Places; and in ma- 
ny there are Miſſionaries; who would do more good if 
there were no other French there. There is Reaſon to 
believe it would be better to ſet Things upon the antient 
Footing, ſince Peace has been eſtabliſhed both within and 
without the Colony : This would be the Means to reſtrain 
the Wood-Rangers, whoſe Covetouſneſs (not to mention 
the Diſorders cauſed by their Licentiouſneſs) makes them 
eyery Day guilty of mean Actions, which render us de- 
ſpicable in the Sight of the Savages, have lowered our 
Merchandizes, and raiſed the Price of Skins. Beſides, 
the Savages, naturally proud, are grown inſolent, fince 
they find that we ſeek after them. | Re 


es, The Fiſhery might much more enrich Canada than 

of the Chaſe ; and this does not depend on the Savages : 

uld Two weighty Reaſons for following it, which yet have 
aſs not been ſufficient to engage our Coloniſts to make it the 

V0- principal Object of their Trade. have nothing to 

thi add to what I have already ſaid on the Cod Fiſhery, 
gelt which alone would be worth more to us than Peru, if the 


Founders of New France had taken proper Meaſures to 
ſecure the Poſſeſſion of it to ourſelves. 


yer the Fiſhery for Seals, Sea-Cows, and Porpoiſes, which 
In- may be carried on every where in the Gulph of St. Lau- 
5 rence, and a great Way up the River. | 
| 
OWN The Sea Wolf, or the Seal, takes its Name from its 
| by Cry, which is a Sort of Howling ; for in its Shape it re- 
We ſembles not the Wolf, nor any Land Animal that we 
give know. Leſcarbot aſſerts, that he has heard ſome cry like 
d of WF Screech-Owls; but theſe might be only young ones, whoſe 
Cry was not quite formed. They make no Heſitation here, 
Z Madam, to place it in the Rank of Fiſhes; though it is 
reive not mute, though it is brought forth on the Land, and 
mes. i lives as much on it as in the Water, and is covered with 
Com. Hair: In a Word, though it wants nothing to make it 
: to be conſidered as an amphibious Creature. But we are 


m a new World, and it muſt not be required of us always 
to 
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eſtabliſhed amongſt the greateſt Part of them Magazines 
and Forts, where there are always an Officer and Sol- 
diers enough to ſecure the Merchandize. The Savages 
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it is often on Land, and with the Gun, is called a Fiſhery; 


He has four Legs, very ſhort, eſpecially thoſe behind: 
In every other Reſpect it is a Fiſh. It drags itſelf rather 


8 — —— — 
7 = 
- 


all white, and they are all ſo at firſt ; but ſome, as they 


The largeſt weigh up to two thouſand Pounds, and the 


Reaſon, nor know the Meaning of the Word, Another 


ſome ſmall ones that are very lively and ſkilful in cutting 


Creatures of this Shape can be. The Savages teach thele 


upon the Coaſts of Acadia. One Sort (ſays he) are f 


K os A ohio + Ao 
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to ſpeak the Language of the Old; and Cuſtom, again 
which there is no reaſoning, is here in Poſſeſſion of all it 


Rights. So that the War they make with the Seals, tho 


and that which they make with the Beavers in the Wa- 
ter, and with Nets, is called a Chaſe. : 


The Head of a Seal is ſomething like a Bull-Dog's: 
than walks upon its Feet. Its Legs before have Nail, 


thoſe behind are like Fins: His Skin is hard, and covered 
with ſhort Hair of divers Colours. There are ſome Sel 


fan ou gup pA „ tri. 


grow up, become black, others tawney: Many are of 
all theſe Colours mixed together. | 


2 2 


1 


The Fiſhermen diſtinguiſh ſeveral Species of Seals 


ſay their Noſe is more pointed than the others. There 
are ſome that only friſk about in the Water: Our Sailors 
call them Braſſeurs, (Brewers.) They have given the 
Name of Nau to another Sort; for which I can give no 


Sort they call Groſſes Tetes, (Great Heads.) There are 


the Nets they are taken in: They are of a 'Tyger Co 
Jour; they are full of Play and Spirit, and as pretty 3 WW 7: 


to follow them like little Dogs, and eat them notwith- ] 
ſtanding. ed | 


NI. Deny. ſpeaks of two Sorts of Seals that are found 


big, that their Young are larger than our largeſt Porkers 
He adds, that ſoon after they are brought forth, the o ou 
ones carry them to the Water, and from 'Time to Time 
bring them aſhore again to fuck: That the Time of 
ſucking them is the Month of February; when the youns 
ents, which they aim chiefly to catch, go ſcarce any more 


| 2 * : 10 7 
into the Water: That at the firſt Noiſe the old ones f,, W 
making a great Noiſe to give Notice to the young 4090 1 
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follow them; which they never fail to do, if the Fiſner- 
men do not make Haſte to give them a Blow on the Noſe 
with a Stick, which is enough to kill them. —The Num- 
ber of theſe Animals muſt be very great upon theſe 
Coaſts, if it be true, as the ſame Author affirms, that in 
one Day they take ſometimes eight hundred of the young 
ones. by 


The ſecond Species of theſe Seals, which M. Denys 
ſpeaks of, is very ſmall, and has little more Oil but what 
it has in its Bladder. Theſe laſt never go far from the 
Shore, and there is always one that ſtands Centinel: At 
the firſt Signal he gives, they all throw themſelves into 
the Sea: After ſome Time they approach the Land, 
and raiſe themſelves upon their hind Feet to ſee if there 
is nothing to fear: But in Spite of all their Precautions, 
they ſurprize a great Number of them on Shore, and it 
is almoſt impoſſible to take them any other Way. 


It is agreed that the Fleſh of the Seal is not bad to eat, 

but it is more profitable to make Oil of it: This is not 
difficult. They melt the Fat on the Fire, and it diſſol ves 
into an Oil. Sometimes they only put the Fat of a great 
many Seals on ſquare Planks ; and leave it to diſſolve of 
itſelf, a Hole being made at the Bottom, for the Oil to 
run through. This Oil whilſt it is new 1s very good for- _ 
Kitchen Uſes; but that of the young Seals ſoon grows 
rank, and the other dries too much, upon keeping any 
Time: They then uſe it to burn, or to dreſs Skins with. 
It keeps clear a long Time, has no Smell, and leaves no 


Lee, nor any Kind of Foulneſs at the Bottom of the 
Veſſel. 


At the firſt ſettling the Colony, they uſed a great 
Number of Seal Skins to make Muffs; but that is now 
out of Faſhion; and their chief Uſe at preſent is to cover 
Trunks, c. When they are tanned they have almoſt the 
fame Grain as Morocco Leather: They are not ſo fine; 

but they are ſtronger, and wear better. They make of 
them very good Shoes, and Boots; which will not take 
Water. I hey are alſo uſed to cover Seats of Chairs, the 
Frames of which are ſooner worn out than the Covers. 


They 
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They tan theſe Skins here with the Bark of the Spruce. ! 


| Fir, and in the Tincture, they uſe to dye them black, f 

110 il they mix a Powder, drawn from certain Stones they find 8 

11 upon the Banks of the Rivers, which are called Thunder K 

Wai: | Stones, or Marcaſites. VVV | a 

| The Seals couple upon the Rocks, and ſometimes upon N 

| the Ice, where alſo the Females bring forth their Young, Fe 

They have commonly two, and they ſuckle them pretty | 

1 often in the Water, but oftener upon the Land. When | 

I  , they would accuſtom them to ſwim, they carry them, as co 

„ they ſay, on their Backs in the Water, and let them off 115 
from Time to Time into the Water, then take them 
„ again, and continue this Practice till the young ones can 
1 ſwim alone. If this Fact is true, this is a ſtrange Fiſh, 
1 l which Nature has not taught what the greateſt part of 
Land Animals are capable of almoſt as ſoon as they come 


1 | 
14 into the World. The Seal has its Senſes very quick, and 
' 1} HE this is its ſole Defence; but this does not hinder them 
4 from being often ſurprized, as I have before remarked ; 
blut the moſt common Method of fiſhing for them is this: 
„ The Cuſtom of this Animal, when it is in the Water, 
is to come with the Tide into the Creeks. When they 
have diſcovered the Creeks, where a great Number come, 
they ſnut them up with Stakes and Nets; they only leave 
a ſmall Space open by which the Seals enter. When the 
Tide is up, they ſtop this Opening, ſo that after the Tide 
is out, theſe Fiſh remain on the Shore, and they have 
only the Trouble to knock them on the Head. They 
follow them alſo in a Canoe, in Places where there is 
Plenty of them, and when they put their Heads out of 
the Water to breathe, they ſhoot them. If they are on- 
ly wounded, they eaſily take them; but if they are ſhot 
dead, they fink directly to the Bottom, like as the Bea. 
it vers do. But they have great Dogs, which are train'd 
1 to fetch them up at the Depth of ſeven or eight Fathom. 
. Our Fiſhermen take but few Sea-Cows on the Coaſts of 
Wd the Gulph of St. Laurence; I know not whether they 
Mis have taken any in other Places. The Engliſh formerly 
1 eſtabliſn'd a Fiſhery for them at the Iſle of Sable; but 
1 they made no great Advantage of it. The Shape of thi 
EW Animal is not very different from the Seals. What is E 
„ 5 5 cullak 
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NORTH-AMERICA. 111 
culiar to it, are two Teeth, of the Bigneſs and Length 
of a Man's Arm, a little bent back at Top, and which 
appear at a Diſtance like Horns; this is probably the 
Reaſon they are called Sea-Cows. Our Sailors call them 
more plainly la bete a la grande dent, (the great toothed: 


Beaſt) theſe Teeth are of very fine Ivory, as well as all 


| thoſe which are in the Jaw of this Fiſh, and which are 
| four Inches long. | | 


There are in the River St. Laurence Porpoiſes of two 
Colours: In the Salt Water; that is to ſay, till a 
little below the Iſle of Orleans, they do not differ from 
thoſe found in the Sea : In the freſh Water they are all 
white, and as big as a Cow. 'The firſt go generally in 
Companies, I have not obſerved the ſame of the others, 
though I have ſeen many of them playing in the Port of 


| Quebec. They ſeldom go _ on this 5 0 boy 
Acadia, as well as o 


there are many on the Coaſts o 
firſt Kind; ſo that the Difference of their Colour does 


not proceed from the Difference of the ſalt and freſn Wa- 
ter. The white Porpoiſes yield a Hogſhead of Oil, and 


this Oil is little different from that of the Seals: I never 
law any Perſon who had eaten the Fleſh of this Animal; 


but as to the Black Porpoiſe, they ſay, that they are not bad 


eating: They make Puddings and Chitterlings of their 


Entrails, the Harſlet is excellent in Fricaſſee, and the 
Head better than that of a Sheep, but not ſo good as a 


Calf's, 


The Skins of both Sorts are tann'd like Morocco Leather, 
At firſt it is ſoft like Fat, and is an Inch thick, they 


ſerape it a long Time, and it becomes like a tranſparent | 


Leather; and how thin ſoever it is, even ſo as to be fit 


for Waiſtcoats and Breeches, it is always very ſtrong and 


Proof againſt a Muſket Ball. There are ſome eighteen 
Feet long, and nine wide; they ſay that there is nothing 
better to cover the Tops of Coaches. They have lately 
eſtabliſned two Fiſhefies below Quebec for Porpoiſes, one 


n the Bay of St. Paul, and the other ſeven or eight 


eagues lower, over-againſt a Habitation called Camou- 


7aſca, from the Name of certain Rocks that riſe conſide- 
dly above the Water. The Expences are not great; 


and 
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and the Profits would be conſiderable, if the Porpoiſe; 
were Animals ſettled in a Place: But either through In. 
ſtinct, or Caprice, they often break the Meaſures of the 


Fiſhermen, and take another Route than that where they 


wait for them. Moreover, theſe Fiſheries, which would 
only enrich ſome few Perſons, have occaſioned an Incon- 


venience which made the common People complain; 
which is, that they have greatly diminiſhed the Eel Fiſh. 


ery, which is a great Help to the poor Inhabitants. For 


the Porpoiſes, finding themſelves diſturbed below Que 
becy are retired to ſome other Place; and the Eels, find- 
ing no longer theſe-great Fiſh in their Way, which ob. 
liged them to return back, go down. the River without 


any Hindrance; whence it happens, that between Cue 


bec and Trois Rivieres, where they took a prodigious 


Number every Year, they now ſcarce take any. 


The Way of fiſhing for Porpoiſes is much the ſame 2 
that I have been mentioning for Seals. When the Tide 
is out, they ſet Stakes in the Mud, or Sand, pretty near 
one another, and they faſten Nets to them in the Shape 


of Funnels, the Opening of which is pretty large, and 


made in ſuch a Manner, that when once the Fiſh has en- 
tered, he can't find his Way out again. They take Care 
to put upon the Tops of the Stakes Branches of Greens, 
When the Tide riſes, theſe Fiſh giving Chace to Her- 


rings, which always run to the Sides, and being allured by 
the Greens which they greatly love, are engaged in the 


Nets, and find themſelves ſhut up: As the Tide ſinks, i 
is pleaſant to ſee their Trouble, and their fruitleſs At- 
tempts to eſcape : At laſt they remain on dry Land, and 
often one upon another in ſuch great Numbers, that one 
Blow with a Stick kills two or three of them. They fa 
that there have been found ſome among the white Soft, 


- Which weighed three thouſand Pounds. 


Every one knows the Nature of the Whale Fiſher), 
therefore I ſhall ſay nothing of it. It is ſaid here, that 
the Biſcayners, who carried it on formerly in the Rive! 
St. Laurence, diſcontinued it only to apply themſelves er 
tirely to the Fur-Trade, which required not ſo much Ex- 


pence or Labour, and the Profits of which were ther 
| | a | more 
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more conſiderable, and of a quicker Return. On the 
other Hand, they had not all the Conveniences for this 
Fiſhery, which may be had at preſent, now there are 
Habitations very near the Gulph. Some Years ago they 
tried to re-eſtabliſh it, but without Succeſs : The Un- 
dertakers either had not a ſufficient Fund to make the ne- 
ceflary Advances, or expected their Charges to be reim- 
burſed ſooner than the Thing would allow, or elſe they 
wanted Perſeverance. It appears nevertheleſs certain that 
this Fiſhery might be a great Article in the Trade of this 
Colony *, and might be carried on with leſs Expence and 
Danger than on the Coaſts of Greenland; and what 
ſhould hinder to fix it here, as M. Denys propoſed to do 
that of the Cod-Fiſhery in Acadia? This is, Madam, 
all that concerns the Fiſheries, that may enrich Canada. 


Jam, &c. 


\ 


* It is to be hoped that we ſhall now eſtabliſh a Whale Fiſhe- 
ry in theſe Parts ; as there ſeems great Probability that a vaſt 
Advantage may be reaped from it. 
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LETTER IM 


Of the Fort of CHAMBLY ; Of the Fiſh; of the Birds: 
And of ſome Animals, peculiar to CANADA. Of the 
Trees which are the ſame with thoſe of FRANCE; and 
of thoſe which are peculiar to this Country. 


Map AM, CnAMBLY, March 1. 


NE of the chief Defences of Montreal againſt the 

Iroquois and New York, is Fort Chambly : It is from 
this Fort I have the Honour to write to you. I came 
hither to pay a Viſit to the Commandant, who is M. de 
Sabrevois, of one of the beſt Families of Beauce, my 
Friend, my Companion in the Voyage, and a good Ofh- 
cer. I ſhall deſcribe this important Fort, and the Situ- 
ation of it,-in a few Words, 


In the farſt Years of our Settlement in this Country, 
the Iroquois, to make their Incurſions into the very Cen- 
treof our Habitations, came down a River which dif- 
charges itſelf into the River Sr. Laurence, a little above 
Lake St. Pierre, and which for this Reaſon, was called 
firſt the Iroguois River. It has been ſince called the Ri- 
ver of Richelieu, from a Fort which bore this Name, and 
which was built at its Mouth. This Fort being in a ru- 
nous Condition, M. de Sorel, Captain in Carignan-Sali- 
eres Regiment, built another, which he called by his own 
Name, This Name communicated itſelf to the River, 
and it is ſtill called fo, tho' the Fort has not been ſtanding 
for a long Time. When we have gone up the River a- 
bout ſeventeen Leagues, going always towards the South, 
but a little to the South Weſt, we find a Torrent or 

ater-Fall, and over-againſt it a Kind of little Lake, 

M-2 - | formed 
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6 formed by the River itſelf. It is by the Side of the Wa- 


| and 
bt ter-Fall, and over againſt the Lake, that the Fort is ſitu - mon 
1 ated, It was firſt built of Wood, by M. de Chambly, at Coat 
li the ſame Time that M. de Sorel built his Fort, but it ha is for 
1 been ſince built of Stone, and flanked with four Baſtions, and t 
| and there is always a pretty good Garriſon kept in it. The that- 
[f Lands round it are very good, and they begin to eſtabliſh ſeldo1 
ll! ſome Habitations here, and many People think that in net 1 
ll 5 Time, they will build a Town in this Place. From ever 
[| Chambly to Lake Champlain, it is but eight Leagues, It is 
ij The River Sorel croſſes the Lake; and there is perhaps is a 8 
| | no Part of New France which is more fit to be peopled. and hi 
ht The Climate is milder than any other Part of the Colo- which 
Ni ny, and the Inhabitants will have the [raquais for Neigh- Kinds 
| 0 bours, who at the Bottom are a good Sort of People, about 
1 who will not ſeek to quarrel with us, when they ſee us and t! 
WW in a Condition not to be afraid of them, and who wil Light 
6 find their Account I believe ſtill better from this Neigh- the Ti 
4 bourhood, than from that of New York. Many other proach 
1 Reaſons ought to engage us in this Settlement, but if 1 ed, bo, 
1 | ſhould write all, I ſhould have nothing to ſay when! the Sa 
If! have the Honour to ſee you again, I ſhall take Adyan- 
il tage of the Leiſure Hours I have here, to continue to The 
{I entertain you with the Particularities of this Country. 1 Taſte, 
ih have already given an Account of what the Gulf and the 0 the 
14 River of St. Laurence may ſupply for the Trade of Mu Fiſh in 
i France; it remains for me to ſpeak of the Reſources the Tr 
1 which the Inhabitants may find here for the Support ol himſelf; 
bt Like, which h 
[ Peter's ] 


Wherever the Water of the River is ſalt, at is ts ſay, the Rive 
þ from Cape Torment to the Gulf, one may take almoſt al With lon 
| Fiſh that live in the Sea, as Salmon, Tunny, Shad, 
| i Trout, Lamprey, Smelts, Conger Eals, Mackerel, Soal 
1 Herrings, Anchovies, Pilchards, Turbots, and man Bl almon 


| | others that are not known in Europe. They are all taken Fleſh of 
{8 with a Sein, or other Nets. In the Gulf, they take with whi 
| Hallibuts, three Sorts of Thornbacks, the common, tie 
curled Sort, which they fay is better than in France, and Amon 
| another Sort that is not eſteemed ; Lencornets, a Kinde ps v 
i Cuttle Fiſh, Sf. Peter's Fiſh, Reguiems, Sea Dogs,! erved on 
| Kind of Requiems much leſs miſchievous whilſt alle Probably | 


an 


] 
| 
1 » 
i 
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| and beyond Compariſon better when dead, than the com- 


mon Sort. Oyſters are very Plenty in Winter on the 
Coaſts of Acadia, and the Manner of fiſhing for them 


is ſomething ſingular. They make a Hole in the Ice, 


and they thruſt in two Poles together in ſuch a Manner, 


| that they have the Effect of a Pair of Pincers, and they 
| ſeldom draw them up without an Oyſter. The Lencor- 


net is, as I have ſaid, a Kind of Cuttle Fiſh, but how- 


| ever it is very different from the common Cuttle Fiſh. 


It is quite round, or rather oval; at the End of its Tail 
is a Sort of Ledge, which makes him a Kind of Shield, 
and his Head is ſurrounded with Barbs half a Foot long, 


| which he makes Uſe of to catch other Fiſh. There are two 


Kinds, which differ only in Bigneſs ; the ſmaller Sort is 
about a Foot long. They take but few of the laſt Sort, 


and thoſe by the Light of a Flambeau: They love the 


Light much, they ſhew it them on the Shore when 
the Tide is at Height, but juſt upon turning, they ap- 


| proach it, and ſo are left aground. The Lencornet roaſt- 


ed, boiled, or fricaſſee'd, is very good eating, but makes - 
the Sauce quite black. 


The St. Peter's Fiſh is like a ſmall Cod , has the lame 


| Taſte, and is dried alſo like that. It has two black Spots 


on the Sides of its Head, and the Sailors ſay, this is the 
Fiſh in which St. Peter found the Piece of Money to pay 
the Tribute to the Roman Emperor, for our Lord and 
himſelf; and that its two Spots are the two Places by 


which he took hold of it: For this Reaſon they call it St. 


Peter's Fiſh. The Sea Plaice is firmer and better than 
the River Plaice. They catch them as well as Lobſters 
with long Sticks armed with a ſharp Iron, which is notch- 
ed to prevent the Eſcape of the Fiſh. In ſhort, in many 
| Places, eſpecially towards Acadia, the Ponds are full of 
Salmon Trouts, and Turtles two Feet in Diameter, the 
| Fleſh of which is excellent, and the Top Shell ſtreaked 
with white, red, and blue. 


Among the Fiſh with which Lake Champlain, and the 
Rivers which flow into it, abound, M. Champlain ob- 
ſerved one pretty ſingular, which he calls Chaoyſarou, 
probably from the Name given it by the Savages. It is 

N43. a par- 
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a particular Species of the armed Fiſh, which is found in 
many Places. This has a Body nearly of the ſame Shape 
as a Pike, but it is covered with Scales that are Proof 


againſt the Stab of a Dagger: Its Colour is a ſilver grey, 
and there grows under his Mouth a long bony Subſtance, 


jagged at the Edges, hollow, and with a Hole at the 


End of it; which gives Reaſon to judge, that it 
breathes by it: The Skin that covers it is tender: The 


Length of it is proportioned to that of the Fiſh, of which 


it makes a third Part. It is two Fingers in Breadth in 
the ſmalleſt. The Savages aſſured M. Champlain that 
ſome of theſe Fiſh were eight or ten Feet long, but the 
largeſt he ſaw were but five Feet, and about as thick as 


a Man's Thigh. 


One may eaſily conceive that ſuch an Animal is a Ra- 
vager among the Inhabitants of the Water, but one 
would not imagine that it ſhould make War with the In- 
habitants of the Air; which he does, however, with 
much Art, in this Manner: He hides himſelf in the 
Reeds in ſuch a Manner, that only this Inſtrument of his 
is to be ſeen, which he thruſts out of the Water in an 


upright Poſition 3 the Birds that want to reſt themſelves 


take this for a dry Reed, or Piece of Wood, and perch 


upon it. They are no ſooner on it, than the Fiſh opens 


his Mouth, and makes ſuch a ſudden Motion to ſeize his 
Prey, that it ſeldom eſcapes him. The Teeth which 
edge the Inſtrument that he uſes to ſuch good Purpoſe, 
are pretty long and very ſharp. The Savages ſay, that 
they are a ſovereign Remedy againſt the Head-Ach, and 
that pricking with one of theſe Teeth where the Pain 1s 
ſharpeſt, takes it away inſtantly, | | 


Theſe People have a wonderful Skill in ſtriking Fiſh in 
the Water, eſpecially in the Torrents. They fiſh allo 
with the Sein, and they have an odd Ceremony before 
they uſe this Net. They marry it to two young Maids, 
and during the Wedding Feaſt they place it between the 
two Brides. They exhort it very ſeriouſly to take a great 
many Fiſh, and they think to engage it to do ſo by mak- 


ing great Preſents to its pretended Fathers-in-Law, 1 
b | | . 
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The Sturgeon here is a Sea and a freſh Water Fiſh; 
for they take it upon the Coaſts of Canada, and in the 
great Lakes which croſs the River St. Laurence. Many 
People think it 1s the real Dolphin of the Antients ; if this 
is true, it was fitting that this King of Fiſh ſhould reign 
equally in the Ocean and the Rivers. Be that as it may, 
we ſee here Sturgeons of eight, ten, and twelve Feet 
long, and big in Proportion. This Animal has on the 
Head a Sort of Crown raiſed about an Inch, and it is co- 
vered with Scales of half a Foot Diameter, almoſt oval, 
and ſprinkled with ſmall Figures which ſomething reſem- 
ble the Flower de Luce of the Arms of France. The 
Savages take them in the Lakes in this Manner: T'wo Men 
are at the two Ends of a Canoe; he behind fteers, and 
the other ſtands up, holding a Dart in one Hand, to 
which a long Cord is faſtened, and the other End is tied 
to one of the Bars of the Canoe. As ſoon as he ſees the 
Sturgeon in his Reach, he throws his Dart, and endea- 
yours to ſtrike where there are no Scales; if the Fiſh 1s 
wounded it flies, and draws the Canoe alſo pretty ſwiftly, 
but after having ſwam about 150 Paces it dies, then they 
draw up the Cord and take it. There is a ſmall Kind of 
Sturgeon, the Fleſh of which is very tender and delicate. 


The River St. Laurence produces many Fiſh which are 
not known in France: The moſt eſteemed are the Ach:- 
gan, and the Poiſſon dore (the Gilt Fiſb;) the other Ri- 
vers of Canada, and eſpecially thoſe of Acadia, are as 
well ſtocked as this River, which has perhaps the moſt 
Fiſh of any in the World, and of the moſt various Kinds, 
and the beſt of the Sorts. There are ſome Seaſons when the 
Fiſh alone might feed the whole Colony; but I know not 
what Credit may be given to what I have ſeen in the 
Manuſcript of an antient Miſſionary, who affirms that 
he ſaw a Mer-man in the River de Sorel, three Leagues 
below Chambly. The Relation is written with much 
Judgment, but the better to ſlate the Fact, and to ſhew 
that the firſt Appearance did not deceive him, the Author 
Mould have added to his Account a Deſcription oi this 
Monſter, We are ſometimes ſeized at the firit Glance 
with a Reſemblance, which upon viewing more atten- 


vey immediately vaniſhes. Furthermore, if this Fiſh 
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In human Shape came from the Sea, it came a long Way 


to get ſo near Chambly, and it is ſomething ſtrange that it 
was not ſeen but in this Place. | 


Our Foreſts are not ſo well ſtocked with Birds as our 
Lakes and Rivers are with Fiſh ; however, here are ſome 
which have their Merit, and are peculiar to America. We 
ſee here two Sorts of Eagles, the largeſt has the Neck 
and Head almoſt white; they prey upon the Hares and 
Rabbits, which they take in their Talons, and carry to 
their Magazines and their Neſts. 'The others are all grey, 
and are contented to make War with the Birds : And they 
are all pretty good Fiſhers. The Falcon, the Goſs Hawk, 
and the Taſlel, are entirely the ſame as in France; but 
we have a ſecond Sort of Falcons which live only on Fiſh, 


Our Partridges are of three Kinds, grey, red, and 
black ; the laſt are the leaſt eſteemed, they have too much 
Taſte of the Grape, Juniper, and Fir: Their Head 
and Eyes are like the Pheaſant's, and their Fleſh is brown, 
They all have a long Tail, and ſpread it as a Fan, like 
the Turkey Cock: 'Theſe Tails are very fine, ſome are 
mixed with red, brown, and grey; and others of a light 
and dark grey. I ſaid that the black Partridges were not 
moſt eſteemed, but ſome People prefer them to the red, 
They are all bigger than in France, but ſo filly, that 
they ſuffer themſelves to be ſhot, and even approached, 
without ſcarce ſtirring, | Ft | 


| Beſides the Snipes, which are excellent in this Coun- 
try, and the ſmall Game of the Rivers, which is ever) 
where plenty, they find ſome Woodcocks about the 
Springs, but in a ſmall Number. Amongſt he /llinzr, 
and in all the ſouthern Parts of New France, they are 
more common; M. Denys aſſerts, that the Crows of Ca- 
nada are as good to eat as a Fowl. This may be true on 
the Side of Acadia, but I do not find in theſe Parts that 
they are much of this Opinion. They are bigger than 
in France, and ſomething blacker, and have a different 
Cry. The Oſprey on the contrary is ſmaller, and it 
Cry is not ſo diſagreeable. The Screech-Owl of Canada 
differs from that of France only by a little white 1 
| | abo 
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about the Neck, and a particular Cry: Its Fleſh is good 


to eat, and many People prefer it to a Fowl. Its Provi- 
ſion for the Winter is Field Mice; whoſe Feet it breaks, 
and then nouriſhes and fattens them with Care till it has 
Occaſion to feed upon them. The Bat is bigger here 
than in France. The Black-Birds and Swallows are 
here Birds of Paſſage. The firſt are not black, but 
inclining to red. We have three Sorts of Lars, the 
ſmalleſt of which are as big as a Sparrow. The Sparrow 
is but little different from our's, and has the fame Inclina- 
tions, but an ugly Sort of a Look. We ſee in this Coun- 
try a prodigious Quantity of Ducks, they reckon twenty- 
two different Species. The moſt beautiful, and thoſe 
whoſe Fleſh is moſt delicate, are the Branch Ducks : They 
call them ſo becauſe they perch on the Branches of Trees; 
their Plumage is very much varied, and very brilliant. 
Swans, Turkies, Water-Hens, Cranes, Teal, Geeſe, 
Buſtards, and other great River Birds ſwarm every where 
except in the Neighbourhood of the Habitations, which 
they never approach. We have Cranes of two Colours, 
ſome white, and others gridelin. All of them make ex-ellent 
Soup. Our Wood-Peckers are very beautifu!; there are 
ſome which are of all Colours, others are black or a dark 


brown all over except the Head and the Neck, which are 
of a very fine red. | 


The Nightingale of Canada, is much the ſame as that 
of France for Shape, but it has but half its Song: The 
Wren has robbed it of the other Half. The Goldfinch 
has not ſo fine a Head as in Europe, and all its Plumage is 
mixt with Yellow and Black. As I never ſaw any of them 
ina Cage, I can ſay nothing of their Song. All our 
Woods are full of a Sort of Birds, which are Yellow all 
over, about the Bigneſs of a Linnet, which has a pretty 
Note, but its Song is very ſhort, and not varied. It has 
no other Name but that of its Colour, being called the 
Yellow Bird, A kind of Ortolan, whoſe Plumage is of 
an Aſh Colour on the Back, and White under the Belly, 
and which they call the White Bird, is the beſt Songſter 
of all the Inhabitants of our Woods : Ib is little inferior 
to the Nightingale of France, but it is the Male only that 

| | ſings, 
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ſings, the Female which is of a deeper Colour is filent 
even in a Cage. This little Bird has a very pretty Plu- 


mage, and is well called an Ortolan for its 'Taſte. I know 
not where it retires during the Winter, hut it is always 


the firſt to proclaim to us the Return of Spring. As ſoon 


as the Snow is melted in ſome Places, they come in great 
Flocks, and we take as many of them as we pleaſe. 


It is ſeldom, but at a hundred Leagues from hence to- 
wards the South, that we begin to ſee the Cardinal Bird, 
'There are ſome at Paris, that were tranſported from Lou- 
iſiana, and I believe they will make their Fortune in 
France, if they can breed them there like the Canary- 
Birds. The Sweetneſs of its Song, the Brilliancy of its 
Plumage which is of a fine Scarlet, a little Tuft of Fea- 
thers upon the Head, and which pretty well re- 
ſembles the Crowns which Painters give to Indian Kings 
and Americans, ſeem to confirm to them, the Empire of 
the Air. They have nevertheleſs a Rival here who would 
have all the Votes for it, if it pleaſed the Ear as much as it 
charms the Sight. This is what they call in this Country 
POiſeau Mouche, (the Fly-Bird.) It is thus called for 
two Reaſons : The firſt, on Account of its Smallneſs, for 
it is but little bigger than the common May-Bug, or 
Chaffer. The ſecond, is on Account of a pretty loud 
Humming, which it makes with its Wings; which is 
much like that of a great Fly. Its Legs, which are about 
an Inch long, are like two Needles, its Bill is the fame, 
and it puts out of it a little Trunk, which it thruſts into 
the Flowers, to draw out their Juice, upon which it 
feeds. The Female has nothing brilliant, a pretty fine 
White under the Belly, and an Aſh Colour on the reſt of 
her Body, is all its Ornament; but the Male is a perfect 
Beauty. It has on the Top of the Head, a little Tuft of a 
beautiful Black, ithe Throat red, the Belly white, the Back, 
the Wings, and the Tail of a green like that of Roſe 
Leaves; a Lay of Gold ſpread over all this Plumage 
gives it a great Brilliancy, and a little imperceptible 
Down, gives it the fineſt Shades that can be ſeen. 


Some Travellers have confounded it with the Hum- 
ming- Bird of the Iflands; and in Fact it appears to be a 
. Species 
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Species of it; but that is a little bigger, its Plumage is 
not ſo brilliant, and its Bill bent a little downward. I 
may however be deceived in regard to the Brilliancy of 
the Humming-Bird's Plumage, becauſe I have never ſeen 
any alive. Some have ſaid it has a very melodious Song, 
if this be true, it has a great Advantage over our Fly- 
Bird, which Nobody has heard ſing. But I have heard 

myſelf a Female, which whiſtled in a harſh and diſagree- 
able Note. This Bird has a very ſtrong Wing, and flies 
with ſurprizing Swiftneſs ; you ſee it upon a Flower, and 
in a Moment it riſes up to a great Height in the Air, al- 
moſt perpendicular. It is an Enemy to the Crow, and a 
dangerous one too. I heard one ſay, who was worthy of 

Credit, that he has ſeen one ſuddenly quit a Flower it was 
ſucking, riſe up as ſwift as Lightning, and go and thruſt 
itſelf under the Wing of a Crow, that was floating very 
high in the Air, with its Wings ſpread out, and piercing 
it with its Trunk, made it fall down dead; either kill'd 
by the Fall or the Wound. | | 


The Fly-Bird ſeeks Flowers, which have the ſtrongeſt 
Smell ; and it ſucks them, keeping always upon the Flut- 
tering : But it reſts itſelf from Time to Time; and then 
one may view it perfectly: They have been kept ſome 
Time upon ſugared Water, and Flowers ; I kept one 
formerly for twenty-four Hours : It ſuffered itſelf to be 
taken, and handled, and feigned itſelf dead ; as ſoon as I 
let it go, it took its Flight, and kept fluttering about my 
Window: I made a preſent of it to one of my Friends, 
who the next Morning found it dead; and that Night 
there had been alittle Froſt. "Theſe little Animals take 
Care to ſhun the firſt cold Weather. Tt is very probable, 
that they return towards Carolina; and it is aſſured that 
they are not there but in the Winter. They make their 
Neſts in Canada, where they hang them to a Branch of 
a Tree, and turn them in ſuch Manner, that they are 
ſheltered from all the Injuries of the Weather. Nothing 
is ſo neat as theſe Neſts. The Bottom is made of ver 
little Bits of Wood, platted like a Baſket ; and the Inſide 
is lined with I know not what Sort of Down, which ap- 
pears like Silk. The Eggs are about the Bigneſs of a Pea, 


and 
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and have yellow Spots upon a white Ground. They ſay 
they have commonly three, and ſometimes five Eggs. 


Amongſt the Reptiles of this Country, I know of none 
but the Rattle-Snake that deſerves any Attention. 'There 
are ſome of theſe as big as a Man's Leg, and ſometimes 
bigger, and they are long in Proportion: But there are 
ſome, and I believe the greateſt Number, that are not 


bigger nor longer than our largeſt Adders in France: 


Their Shape is pretty ſingular. Upon a flat and very 
thick Neck they have but a ſmall Head: Their Colours 


are lively, without being brilliant; a pale Yellow predo- 


minates, with ſome Clouds that are pretty enough. 


But what is moſt remarkable in this Animal, is its 
Tail, which is ſcaly like a Coat of Mail, a little flat ; and 
they ſay that it grows every Year one Ring or Row of 
Scales, ſo that they know its Age by its Tail, as we do 
that of a Horſe by his Teeth. In moving, it makes the 
ſame Noiſe as a Cricket in flying : For you know, with- 
out Doubt, Madam, that the pretended Singing of a 
Cricket is only the Noiſe of its Wings. And the Reſem- 
blance I ſpeak of is ſo alike, that I have often been deceiv- 
ed by it myſelf : It is this Noiſe that has given this Ser- 
pent the Name it bears. — 


The Bite of this Serpent is mortal, if a Remedy is not 
applied immediately ; but Providence has-provided a Re- 
medy. In all the Places where this dangerous Reptile is 
found, there grows a Plant which is called Rattle-Snake 


Herb; the Root of which is a certain Antidote againſt the 


Venom of this Serpent : It need only be pounded or 
chewed, and applied like a Poultice upon the Wound: 
It is a beautiful Plant, and eaſily known: Its round Stalk, 


a little bigger than a Gooſe's Quill, riſes to the Height of 


three or tour Feet, and ends in a yellow Flower of the 
Shape and Bigneſs of a common Daiſey: This Flower has 
a very ſweet Smell. Tbe Leaves of the Plant are oval, 
and are ſupported five together, like the Claw of a Tut- 
key, by a Stock of an Inch long. _ 
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The Rattle-Snake ſeldom attacks the Paſſenger that 
does not meddle with it. I have had one at my Feet, 
which was certainly more afraid than myſelf ; for I did 
not perceive it till it was running away: But if you tread 
upon it, you are immediately ſtung ; and if you purſue 
it, if it has but a little Time to recover itſelf, it folds it- 
ſelf round with the Head in the Middle, and then darts 
itſelf with great Violence and Fury againſt its Purſuer : 
Nevertheleſs, the Savages chace it, and find its Fleſh ve- 

ood. I have even heard ſome Frenchmen, who had 
taſted it, ſay, that it was not bad eating ; but they were 
Travellers, and ſuch People think every Thing good, be- 
cauſe they are often hungry. But this 1s at leaſt certain, 
that it does no Harm to thoſe that eat it. 

I know not, Madam, whether I ſhould undertake to 
ſpeak to you of the Woods of Canada. We are in the 
Midſt of the greateſt Foreſts in the World. In all Ap- 
pearance they are as old as the World itſelf, and were not 
planted by the Hands of Men. Nothing is more magni- 
ficent to the Sight; the Trees loſe themſelves in the 
Clouds ; and there is ſuch a prodigious Variety of Species, 
that even among thoſe Perſons who have taken moſt Pains 
to know them, there 1s not one perhaps that knows half 
the Number. As to their Quality, and the Uſes to 
which they may be employed, the Sentiments are ſo dif- 
ferent in this Country, and in France, that I even deſpair 
of ever being able to give you that Satisfaction which ! 
could wiſh upon this Article: At leaſt, for the preſent, I 
muſt confine myſelf to ſome Obſervations which I have 
made myſelf, and have had from other People, who have 
more Skill and Experience in this Matter than myſelf. 


What ſtruck my Sight moſt the firſt Time I came in- 
to this Country, were the Pines, the Firs, and the Ce- 
dars, which are of a ſurprizing Height and Bigneſs, 
There are here two Sorts of Pines. They all produce a 
Roſin which is very fit to make Pitch and Tar: The 
white Pines, at leaſt ſome of them, have at the ver 
Tops of them a Kind of Muſhroom, which the Inhabi- 
tants call Guarigue, and which the Savages made Uſe of 
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with Succeſs againſt Diſorders of the Breaſt and Bloody. 
Fluxes. The red Pines are fulleſt of Gum, and the heavi- 
eſt Wood, but they do not grow ſo large. The Lands 
which produce both Sorts, are not the beſt to produce 
Grain; they generally conſiſt of Gravel, Sand, and Clay, 


There are four Species of Fir in Canada; the firſt re- 


ſembles our's: The other three Sorts are the White, the 
Red, and the Spruce: The ſecond and the fourth Sort grow 


very high, and are fit for Maſts, eſpecially the White, 
which is alſo fit for Carpenters Work: It grows general. 
ly in wet and black Lands; but which being drained, 
may bear all Sorts of Grain: Its Bark is ſmooth and ſhin- 


ing; and there grows upon it ſome little Bladders, the 


Bigneſs of a Kidney-Bean, *which contain a Kind of Tur- 
pentine, moſt excellent for Wounds, which it cures in a 
ſhort Time; and even for Fractures. They affirm that 
it allays Fevers, and cures the Diſorders of the Stomach 
and Lungs. 'The Way to uſe it, is to put two Drops of 
it into Broth : It has alſo a purging Quality. This is 
what they call at Paris, the White Balſam. The red 
Fir has ſcarce any Reſemblance with the white: Its Wood 
is heavy, and may be employed for Building. The Lands 
where 1t grows are only Gravel and Clay. The Sdruce 
Fir is gummy, but does not throw out Gum enough to 


be made Uſe of : Its Wood laſts a long Time in the Earth 


without rotting, which renders it very fit to make inclo- 


ſures : Its Bark is very fit for the Tanners ; and the Sa- 


vages make of it a Dye, which is pretty near a deep Blue. 


The greateſt Part of the Land where this Tree grows, 
is Clay. I have nevertheleſs ſeen ſome very large in a 
ſandy Soil, but perhaps under the Sand there might be 
Clay. | | 


The Cedars are of two Species, White and Red : The 
firſt are the largeſt: They make Pales of it; and this 
Wood is what they generally make Shingles with, be- 
cauſe of its Lightneſs. There diſtills from it a Kind of 
Incenſe or Perfume; but it bears no Fruit like that of 


Mount Lebanon. The red Cedar is ſmaller : The mol 


ſenſible Difference between one and the other is, that the 
Smell of the firſt is in its Leaves, and of the other in the 


Wood: but the laſt is by much the moſt agreeable. The 


Cedar, 


% 
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Cedar, at leaſt the White, grows only in a very good 
Soil. | 


There are every where in Canada two Species of Oaks, 
diſtinguiſhed by the Names of White and Red. The 
firſt are often found in a low, wet, and fertile Soil, which 
is fit to produce Grain and Pulſe. The Red, whoſe 
Wood is leſs eſteemed, grows in a dry and ſandy Soil: 
| Both Kinds bear Acorns.—The Maple is very common 
in Canada, and ſome are very large, of which they make 
handſome Furniture: They grow on high Grounds, 
which are fitteſt for Fruit- Trees. They call the Female 
Maple here Rhene, the Wood of which is waved, but 
paler than that of the Male: In other ReſpeCts it has the 
{ame Shape and Qualities ; but it requires a wet and fruit- 
ful Soil.— The wild Cherry-Tree, which grows pro- 
miſcuouſly with the Maple and the White Wood, makes 
very fine Furniture : It yields more Water or Juice than 
the Maple; but it is bitter, and the Sugar made of it 
never loſes its Bitterneſs. The Savages make Uſe of its 
Bark in certain Diſorders that happen to Women. 


There are in Canada three Sorts of Aſh; the True, the 
Mongrel, and the Baſtard : The firſt Sort, which grows 
amongſt the Maples, is fit for the Carpenters Uſe, and 
to make Caſks for dry Goods: The ſecond has the ſame 
Properties, and grows as the Baſtard Kind does, only in 
a low and good Soil. | 


They reckon alſo in this Country three Kinds of 
Walnuts; the hard, the ſoft, and a third Kind which 
has a very thin Bark: The hard Kind bears very ſmall 
Nuts, good to eat, but hard to ſhell ; Its Wood is good 
for nothing but to burn. The ſoft Kind bears long Nuts, 
as big as thoſe of France, but the Shells are very hard: 
The Kernels are excellent. The Wood is not ſo fine as 
our's; but to make Amends, it ſcarce ever decays, either 
in Earth or in Water, and is with Difficulty conſumed 
in the Fire. The third Sort bears Nuts of the Bigneſs 
of the firſt, but in a greater Quantity; which are bitter, 
and incloſed in very ſoft Shells. They make very good 
Oil of theſe Nuts. This Tree yields ſweeter Water than 

b the 
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the Maple, but in a ſmaller Quantity: It grows only, 


like the ſoft Walnut, in the beſt Soils. 


Beach Trees are very plentiful here. Lhave ſeen ſome 
on ſandy Hills, and in very fruitful low Lands: They 


bear much Maſt, from which it would be eaſy to extra 
an Oil. The Bears make it their principal Food, as do 
alſo the Partridges. 'The Wood is very ſoft, and fit to 


make Oars for Boats; but the Rudders of Canoes are 


made of Maple. The White Wood, which grows a 


mongſt the Maple and the wild Cherry, is very plenty, 
Theſe Trees grow large and ſtraight : They make Boards 
and Planks of them, and alſo Caſks for dry Goods: It is 


| ſoft, and eaſy to work. The Savages peel off the Bark 


to cover their Cabins. 


| 


Elms are very common through the whole Country, 


There are white and red. The Wood of the firſt i; 


hardeſt to work, but laſts the longeſt. The Iroquois make 
their Canoes of the Bark of the red Elm: There are ſome 


of a ſingle Piece, which will hold twenty Men. There 


are alſo ſome hollow Elms, where the Bears and wild 
Cats retire from November to April. The Aſpen- Tree 
commonly grows here by the Sides of Rivers and Marſhes 


They find in the thickeſt Woods a great Number of 


Plum- Trees, loaded with Fruit, but very ſour. The 


Vinegar-Tree is a Shrub very pithy, which yields Bunches 
of a ſharp Fruit of an Ox-Blood Colour. By infuſing 


them in Water they make a Kind of Vinegar. The Fe- 


mine is another Kind of Shrub which grows by the vide 
of Brooks, and Meadows. It bears a Bunch of Fruit of 
a lively red, which is aſtringent. There are three 9orts 
of Gooſberries that grow naturally in this Country. They 
are the ſame as in France. The Sloe grows here as in 
France: This Fruit is wonderful for curing the Bloody 
Flux in a very ſhort Time. The Savages dry them #5 
we do Cherries in France. 


The Atoca is a Fruit with Kernels as big as a Cherry: 


This Plant, which runs upon the Ground in the Marſhes, 


produces its Fruit in the Water. 'The Fruit is ſharp, and 


by 
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by the Sides of Rivers, and produces much Fruit with 
three Kernels. 'This is the Food of many wild Beaſts. 
They call here the Cotton- Tree a Plant which ſhoots up 
like Aſparagus, to the Height of about three Feet, at the 
Top of which grow many Tufts of Flowers. In the 
Morning, before the Dew is off, they ſhake theſe Flowers, 

-and there falls off with the Water a Kind of Honey, 
which is made into Sugar by boiling. The Seed grows 
in a Bladder, which contains a very fine Sort of Cotton. 
The Soleil (the Sun) is another Plant very common in the 
Fields of the Savages, and which grows ſeven or eight 
Feet high. Its Flower, which is very large,. is in the 
Shape of a Marigold, and the Seed grows in the ſame 
Manner. The Savages by boiling it draw out an Oil, 
with which they greaſe their Hair. The Plants which 
theſe People principally cultivate are Maiz, or Turkey 
Wheat, Kidney-Beans, Gourds, and Melons. They 
have a Kind of Gourd leſs than our's, which has a ſweet 
Taſte. They boil them whole, or roaſt them under the 
Aſhes, and eat them thus without any Thing with them. 
The Savages before our Arrival here had the common 
Melons, and the Water Melons. The firſt are as good 
as our's in France, eſpecially in this Iſland, where they 
| are very Plenty. Hops and Maiden-Hair are the natural 
Growth of this Country; but the Maiden-Hair grows 
higher here, and 1s infinitely better than in France.“ 
Here is a Letter, Madam, in which you will eaſily diſ- 
tinguiſh a Traveller who ranges thro* the Woods and 
Plains of Canada, and who is entertained with every 
Thing that preſents itſelf to his View. 


Jam, &c. 
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Of the Cauſes of the Cold of CANADA. Of the Reſour- 
res they have for Subſiſtence. Of the Character of the 
FRENCH CANADIANS. 


Mana, MoNTREAL, April 22. 


12 is ſurpriſing that in France, where they ſo often ſee 
Perſons who have paſſed a good Part of their Lives in 
Canada, they ſhould have ſuch a wrong Idea of this Coun- 
try. This proceeds without Doubt from the Informa- 
tion of thoſe People who know it by its worſt Side. The 
Winter generally begins before the Veſſels ſail for France, 
and it begins in a Manner that aſtoniſhes thoſe who are 
not uſed to it. The firſt Froſt fills the Rivers with Ice in a 
| few Days, and the Earth is ſoon covered with Snow, 
which laſts ſix Months, and always riſes ſix Feet high 
where the Wind has not Power. 1 


There is indeed no Want of Wood to provide againſt 
the Cold, which ſoon becomes exceſſive, and laſts till the 
Spring is pretty forward: But it is very melancholy not 
to be able to ſtir out without being frozen, or without be- 
ing wrapt up in Furs like a Bear. Beſides, What a Sight 
ls the Snow, which dazzles one's Eyes, and hides all the 
beauties of Nature ! There is no longer any Difference 
between the Rivers and the Fields, no more Variety, 
even the Trees are covered with a Rime, and all their 
Branches are hung with Iſicles, under which it is not ſafe 
o ſtand, What can one think when ye ſee the Horſes 
have Beards of Ice a Foot long ? And how can one travel 
ma Countr „ Where the Bears for ſix Months dare not 
| ” _ N 2 - venture 
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venture out of their Holes? And indeed I never paſſed a 
Winter in this Country, but I ſaw ſome People who 
were carried te the Hoſpital, to have their Legs and Arms 
cut off that were frozen. In Fact, if the Sky is clear, 


there blows from the weſtern Parts a Wind that cuts the 


Face, If the Wind turns to the South or the Eaſt, the 
Weather grows a little milder, but there falls ſuch a 
thick Snow, that you cannot ſee ten Paces at Noon Day. 
If there comes a thawing Air, adieu to all the Capons, 
Quarters of Beef and Mutton, the Fowls and the Fiſh, 
which had been laid up in the Store-Rooms : So that in 
Spight of the Rigour of the exceſſive Cold, they are fiill 
obliged to wiſh for its Continuanee. It is to no Purpoſe 
to ſay the Winters are not ſo cold as they were eighty 
Years ago, that in all Appearance they will grow milder 
hereafter. Fhe Misfortune of thoſe who came before 
us, and the good Fortune of thoſe who fhall come a- 
ter us, is no Cure for the preſent Evil which we ſuffer, 


A Creole of Martinico, who ſhould have landed the firſt 
Time in France during the great Froſt in 1709, would he 
have been much relieved by MATS me lay, who came 


at that Time from Qyebec, that the Cold was not ſo ſha 
as in Canada? For though I ſpoke the Truth, and had 
ood Evidences of it, yet he might have anſwered. me, 


| that he did not find the Cold of France leſs piercing by 


hearing that it was ſharper ſtill in Canada. Neverthelefs, 
as ſoon as the Month of May is come, the Scene is ſoon 
changed, the Sweetneſs of this End of the Spring is ſo 
much the more pleaſing, as it ſucceeds a more rigorous 
Seaſon. The Heat of the Summer, which in leſs than 
four Months Time ſhews us both Seed- Time and Hu- 
veſt ®, the Serenity of the Autumn, in which ve enjo) 
a Courſe of fine Days, which are ſeldom ſeen in moſt af 
the Provinces of France: All this, added to the Libett| 
which they enjoy in this Country, is a Compenſation which 
makes many People think an Abode here, at leaſt 3 

| agreeable 


They plow the Fields in Summex, they: fow from tis 
midſt of April to the 10th. of May, they cut the Corn frou 
the 15th of Auguſt to the 20th of September. The Lands that 
are not plowed tiffthe Spring bear leſs, becauſe they are not l 
well impregnated with the nitrous Parts of the Snow. 


& 2 


the Preference. . 


After all, there are in this exceſſive and long Cold, ſome 
Inconveniencies which can never be well remedied : I 
ſhall Place in the firſt Rank, the Difficulty of feeding 
Cattle, which during the whole Winter can find abſo- 
lutely nothing in the Fields, and of Conſequence coft 
much to feed, and the Fleſh of which, after ſix Months 
dry Food, has ſcarce any Taſte. 'The Fowls require al- 
ſo a great deal of Care, and much Corn, to preſerve 
them during ſo long and ſevere a Winter. It we ſave the 
Expence by killing at the End of Oober, all the Animals 

we are to eat till May, one may eaſily judge that ſuch 
Meat is very inſipid, and in the Manner that I have ſaid 


they take Fiſh under the Ice, they cannot be very plen- 


ty; beſides that, they are immediately frozen. So that 
it is almoſt impoſſible to have them freſh in the Seaſon 


when it is moſt difficult to do without, We fhould alſo 


be very much embarraſſed during Lent, without Cod and 
Fels. There is at that Time no freſh Butter and Eggs; 
and there is but little Nouriſhment to be expected in eat- 
ing the Pulſe and Roots, which they ah dee in Store- 
Rooms as well as they can, but which has ſcarce any 
Virtue when they have been kept there ſome Months. 


Add to this, that excepting Apples, which are excellent 
here, and the ſmall Summer Fruit which do not keep, the 
Fruits of France have not ſucceeded in Canada. Theſe, 
Madam, are the Diſadvantages which are cauſed by the 
great Cold. We are, notwithſtanding, as near the Sun 
as they are in the moſt ſouthern Provinces of France, and 
as we advance in the Colony, we come nearer ſtill. From 
whence can this different Temperature of the Air pro- 
ceed under the ſame Parallels? This is what, ia my 
Opinion, no Perſon has yet well explained, 


The greateſt Part of the Authors, who have treated 
on this Matter, have ſatisfied themſelves with ſaying, that 
this long and ſevere Cold proceeds from the Srow's lying 


io long on the Ground, that it is impoſſible that the 
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agreeable as in the Kingdom where they were born; and 
it is certain, that our Canadians do not ſcruple to give it 
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Ground ſhould be well warmed again. But this Anſwer 


makes the Difficulty till greater, for one may aſk what iz 


it that produces this great Quantity of Snow, in Climates 


as hot as Languedoc, and Provence, and in Parts that are 
much more diſtant from any Mountains. The Sieur De. 
nys, whom I have cited ſeveral Times before, aſſerts, that 
the Trees grow green before the Sun is high enough 
above the Horizon to melt the Snow, and to warm the 
Earth; that may be true in Acadia, and on all the Sea 


Coaſts, but every where elſe it is certain that all the Snow | 


is melted in the thickeſt Foreſt before there is a Leaf up- 


on the Trees. This Author ſeems not to have any better 


Authority for ſaying, that the Snow melts rather by the 
Heat of the Earth, than that of the Air, and that it is al- 
ways at the Bottom that it begins to melt: For who can 


be perſuaded that the Earth, covered with a frozen Wa. 


ter, ſhould have more Heat than the Air, which receives 
immediately the Heat of the Rays of the Sun. Beſides, it 


does not anſwer the Queſtion, what is the Cauſe of this 


Deluge of Snow, which overflows vaſt Countries in the 


midſt of the temperate Zone? 


There is no Doubt but that, generally ſpeaking, the 
Mountains, Woods, and Lakes, contribute much to it; 
but it appears to me, that we muſt ſtill ſeek for other 


Cauſes. Father Joſeph Breſſani, an Italian Feſuit, who 


| paſt the beſt Years of his Life in Canada, has left us in 


his native Tongue, a Relation of New France, in which 
he endeavours to clear up this Point of Philoſophy. He 


cannot allow that we ſhould attribute the Cold, of which 


we ſeek the Cauſe, to any of the Cauſes J have juſt men- 
tioned, viz. the Mountains, Woods, and Lakes, with 
which this Country abounds; but he ſeems to go too far; 
for there is nothing to anſwer againſt Experience, which 
makes us ſenſible of the Abatement of the Cold, in Pro- 
portion as the Country is cleared of the Woods, altho it 
is not in ſo great a Proportion as it ought to be, if the 
Thickneſs of the Woods was the principal Cauſe of it 
What he allows himſelf, that it is common to fee a Froll 
in Summer after a very hot Day, appears to me a De- 
monſtration againſt him; for how can we explain thi 


Phenomenon c:therwiſe, than by ſaying that the Sun 
8 | | having 
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having opened in the Day Time the Pores of the Earth, 
the Moiſture that was incloſed in it, and the nitrous Par- 
ticles which the Snow left in it in great Quantities, and 
the Heat which is continued after the ſetting of the Sun, 
in an Air ſo ſubtil as that we breathe in this Country, 
form theſe little Froſts in the ſame Manner as we make 
Ice on the Fire: Now the Moiſture of the Air 1s evident- 
ly a great Part of the Cauſe of the Cold; and from 
whence ſhould this Moiſture come in a Country where the 
Soil is generally mixt with much Sand, if it was not from 
the Lakes and the Rivers, from the Thickneſs of the Fo- 

| reſts, and from Mountains covered with Snow, which in 
melting water the Plains, and from Winds which carry 


the Exhalations every where. 


But if Father Breſſani was miſtaken, as I think, from 
excluding all theſe Things from the Cauſes of the exceſ- 
| five Cold of Canada, what he ſubſtitutes in Lieu thereof, 
ſeems to me to contribute greatly towards it. There are, 
ſays he, in the hotteſt Climates, ſome moiſt Lands, and 
there are ſome very dry in the coldeſt Countries: But a 
certain Mixture of dry and moiſt makes Ice and Snow, 
the Quantity of which makes the Exceſs and Duration of 
the Cold. Now if one was to travel but very little in Ca- 
nada, we ſhould perceive this Mixture in a very remark- 
able Manner. It is without Contradiction a Country 
where there is the moſt Water of any Country in the 
World, and there are few, where the Soil is more mixt 
with Stones and Sand. Add to this, it ſeldom rains here, 
and the Air is extremely pure and healthy; a certain 
Proof of the natural Dryneſs of the Earth. In Fact, Fa- 
ther Breſſani affirms, that during ſixteen Vears that the 
Miſſion fubſiſted in the Country of the Huront, there liv- 
ed there at the ſame Time ſixty Frenchmen, many of 
whom were of a tender Conſtitution ; that they all fared 
en hardly in Point of Diet, and ſuffered in other Re- 
0 ſpedts beyond all Imagination, and that not one died. 


@ In Fact, this prodigious Multitude of Rivers and Lakes, 

which occupy as much Space in New France as half the 
hands in Europe, one would imagine ſhould furniſh the 
ur wich new Vapours ; but, beſides that the greateſt 
Na. Part 
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Part of theſe Waters are very clear, and on a ſandy Bot- C 
tom, their great and continual Agitation blunt the Rays | be 
of the Sun, hinder it from raiſing many Vapours, or cay- W 
fes them to fall again in the Fogs ; for the Winds excite fo 
upon theſe freſh Water Seas as frequent and as violent th 
Storras as upon the Ocean ; And this alſo is the true A 
Reaſon why it ſeldom rains at ges. de 
ä 28 0 
The ſecond Cauſe of the exceffive Cold of Canada, ac. 
cording to Father Breſſani, is the Neighbourhood of the 
Northern Sea, covered with monſtrous Heaps of Ice Hi 
above eight Months in the Year. You may here recol- tak 
lea, Madam, what I faid in my firſt Letter of the Cold wh 
we felt in the Dog Days, from the Neighbourhood of 2 anc 
floating Ifland of Ice, or rather from the Wind which Ma 
blew upon us from the Side where it was, and which ceaſ . the 
ed the Moment it was under the Wind. It is moreover Rix 
certain, that it does not fnow here, but with a North dov 
Faſt Wind, which comes from the Quarter where the are 
Ice of the North lies; and though we do not feel ſo great the. 
Cold white the Snow falls, there is no Doubt but it con- whi 
CEE HV? to render ſo piercing the Weſt and North and 
Weft Winds, which come to us acroſs vaſt Countries, The 
and a great Chain of Mountains which are covered with Sho! 
- Snow. | | dry 
. | OD 1 ſtan 
Laftly, if we take the Opinion of this Italian Miſſions whic 
ry, the Height of the Land is not the leaſt Cauſe of the or B 
Subtility of the Air which we breathe in this Country, and End 
conſequently of the Severity of the Cold. Father Breſ- wide 
ani takes great Pains to prove this Elevation by the Inter 
Depth of the Sea, which increaſes, ſays he, in Proporti with 
on as we approach Canada, and by the Number and and 
Height of the Falls of the Rivers. But it ſeems to me Num 
that the Depth of the Sea proves nothing at all, and that whic] 
the Falls of the River St. Laurence, and of ſome Rive! And 
in New France, prove no more than the CataraQs of the 
Nile. On the other Hand, we do not obſerve that from Th 
Montreal, where the Falls begin, dovrn to the Sea, that of Oi 
the River St. Laurence is much more rapid than ſome of Sauce 
our Rivers in Europe. I think therefore, we muſt keep which 
ro the Neighbourhood of the Ice of the North, as the Perha 
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Canſe of the Cold, and that even in Spite of this Neigh- 
bourhood, if Canada was as free from Woods, and as 
well peopled as France, the Winters here would not be 
ſo long and ſo ſevere. But they would be always more fo 
than in France, becauſe of the Serenity and Purity of the 
Air: For it is certain that in Winter, all other Thi 
being equal, the Froſt is keener when the Sky is clear, 

| and the Sun has rarified the Air. | 


When the Winter is paſt, Fiſhing, Shooting, and 
Hunting, abundantly ſupply thoſe with Proviſions who 
take the Pains for it : Beſides the Fiſh and Wild Fowl, 
which I have already mentioned, the River St. Laurence 
and the Foreſt, furniſh the Inhabitants with two Sorts of 
Manna, as we may call it, which are a great Support to 
them. From Qꝝebec to Trois Rivieres, they take in the 
River a prodigious Quantity of great Eels, which come 
down, as they ſay, from Lake Ontario, where they 
are bred in fome Marſhes, on the Side of the Lake ; but as 
they meet, as I before remarked, with white Porpoiſes, 
which chaſe them, the greateſt Part ſtrive to return again, 
and this is the Reaſon they take ſuch a great Number. 
| They fifh for them in this Manner: Upon a Part of the 

Shore which is covered at high Water, and which is left 
dry when the Tide falls, they place Boxes at certain Di- 
ſtances, and fix them againſt a Fence of Ozier Hurdles, 
which leaves no Paſſage open for the Eels. Large Nets 
or Baſkets of the ſame Matter, are fixed by the narroweſt 
End into theſe Boxes, and the other End, which is very 
wide, lies againſt the Hurdles, upon which they place at 
Intervals ſome Bunches of Greens. When all is covered 
with the Tide, the Eels which always run to the Side, 
and which are enticed by the Greens, come in great 
Numbers along this Fence, and enter into the Baſkets, 
which conduct them to the Priſons prepared for them. 

And often in one Tide the Boxes are filled. 


Theſe Eels are bigger than our's, and yield a great deal 
of Oil. I have already obſerved, that with whatſoever 
Sauce they are eaten, they always retain a rank Taſte, to 
which we cannot reconcile ourſelves but with Difficulty : 
Perhaps-this is the Fault. of our Cooks. Their Bones all 

terminate 
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terminate in a Point a little bent, which I do not remem. 
ber to have ſeen in thoſe of France. The beſt Method of 
dreſſing this Fiſh is to hang it up in the Chimney, and 
there let it roaſt ſlowly in its Skin : This Skin comes off 


of itſelf, and all the Oil runs out. As they provide great 


Store of them during the three Months that the Fiſhery 
laſts, they ſalt them, and put them in Barrels like Her. 
rings. The other Manna] ſpoke of, is a Kind of Wood 
Pigeons, which come here in the Months of May an 
June. It is ſaid that formerly they darkened the Air by 
their Multitudes, but it is not the ſame now. Never- 


| theleſs, there ſtill comes into the Neighbourhood of the 


Towns a pretty large Number to reſt upon the Trees. 
'They-commonly call them Tourtes, and they differ in 


Fa& from Wood-Pigeons, Turtles, and the common 


Pigeons of Europe, enough to make a fourth Species. 
They are ſmaller than our largeſt Pigeons of Europe; but 
have their Eyes, and the like Clouds of their Neck. Their 
Plumage is of a dark brown, except their Wings, where 
they have ſome Feathers of a very fine blue. 


One would think that theſe Birds ſonght to be killed, 
for if there is any dry Branch on a Tree, they chuſe that 


to perch upon; and they range themſelves in ſuch a Man- 


ner, that the worſt Markſman may knock down fix at 


leaſt with one Shot. They have alſo found a Way to 
take many alive, and they feed them till the firſt Froſt; 
then they kill them, and lay them up in their Store- 
Rooms, where they keep all the Winter. | 


It follows from hence, Madam, that every one here 
has the Neceſſaries of Life: They pay little to the King; 
the Inhabitant knows neither Land-Tax nor Poll- Money; 
he has Bread cheap; Meat and Fiſh are not dear; but 
Wine and Stuffs, and every Thing they have from France, 


is very dear. The moſt to be pitied are the Gentlemen 


and Officers here, who have only their Salaries, and are 
burthened with Families: The Women ſeldom bring any 
other Portions to their Huſbands than much Wit, Love, 
Agreeableneſs, and Fruitfulneſs. But as God gives to the 


Marriages of this Country the Bleſſing, which he gave 


to the Patriarchs, they ought alſo in order to ſubſiſt ſuch 
| | numerous 
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numerous Families, to live like the Patriarchs ; but thoſe 
Times are paſt. In New France there are more Gen- 
tlemen than in all the reſt of our Colonies together. 
The King maintains here twenty-eight Companies of Ma- 
rines, and three Etats Majors. Many Families have been 
enobled here, and there have remained here ſeveral Offi- 
cers of the Regiment Carignan Salieres, which have peo- 
pled the Country with Gentlemen, the greateſt Part of 
which find it hard to live. It would be harder with them 
ſtill, if they were not allowed to trade, and if every one 
here had not a common Right to fiſh, ſhopt, and hunt. 


After all, if they ſuffer Want, they are a little to blame 
themſelves. The Land is good almoſt every where, and 
Agriculture does not degrade a Gentleman. How many 
Gentlemen in all the Provinces of France would envy 
the common Inhabitants of Canada if they knew it; and 
thoſe who languiſh here in ſhameful Indigence, can they 
be excuſed for not embracing a Profeſſion, which the ſole 

Corruption of Manners and weak Maxims have degraded 
from its antient Honour? We do not know in the World 
a Country more healthful than this: There prevails here 
no particular Diſeaſe ; the Fields and Woods are full of 
Herbs of wonderful Virtue, and the Trees diſtill moſt ex- 
cellent Balſams. Theſe Advantages ought at leaſt to 
keep thoſe in this Country who are born here; but Fic- 
kleneſs, and an Averſion to diligent and regular Labour, 
and a Spirit of Independency, have driven out a' great 
Number of young People, and have hindered the Colony 
from being peopled. _ 155 


Theſe, Madam, are the Failings of which they accuſe, 
with the moſt Foundation, the French of Canada. The 
davages have alſo the ſame; one would think that the 
Air which they breathe in this vaſt Continent contributes 
to it; but the Example and Company of the natural In- 
habitants, who place all their Happineſs in Liberty and 
Independence, are more than ſufficient to form this Cha- 
racer, They accuſe alſo our Creoles of being very greedy, 
and of heaping up Riches, and truly for this Purpoſe, 
they perform Things one would not believe without 
ſeeing : The Journies they undertake, the Fatigues 

they 
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they endure, the Dangers they expoſe themſelves to, the 
Efforts they make, exceed all Imagination. 'There are, 
notwithſtanding, few Men leſs covetous, who diſſipate 
more eaſily what has coſt them ſo much Pains to acquire, 
and who "Sth leſs Concern for having loſt it. And there 
is no Room to doubt, but that they generally undertake 
theſe painful and dangerous Journies through Inclinativn, 
They love to breathe an open Air, they are accuſtomed be. 
times to live a roving Life; it has Charms for them that 
make them forget the paſt Dangers and Fatigues; and 
they pride themſelves in braving them anew. 'They have 
much Wit, {eſpecially the Women, whoſe Wit is brill. 
ant and eaſy). They are fruitful in Expedients, bold, 
and capable of 98 Affairs of the greateſt Moment, 
You have known, Madam, more than one of this Cha. 
Tater, and you have often expreſſed to me your Surprize 
at it. T do aſſure you, that the greateſt Part here ate 
ſuch ; and they are the ſame in all Ranks. 


I know not whether I ſhould place among the Failing 
of the Canadians, the good Opinion they have of them- 
ſelves. It is certain at leaſt that it inſpires them with 
Confidence that makes them undertake and execute what 
would ſeem impoſſible to many others. We mult alloy, 
on the other Hand, that they have excellent Qualities 
They are of a good Stature, and well ſhaped in Body, 
Their Strength of Conſtitution is not always anſwerable 
thereto; and if the Canadian live long, they are old and 
worn out betimes. This is not entirely their own Fault, 
it is partly that of their Parents, who for the moſt Part 
do not watch enough over their Children to hinder them 
from ruining their Health in an Age, in which, when it 
is ruined, there is no Reſource. Their Agility and Des- 
terity are without Parallel; the moſt ſkilful Savages di 
not guide their Canoes better in the moſt dangerous Tot- 


rents, and are not better Markſmen. = 
Many People are perſuaded that they are not fit for the 
Sciences, which require much Application, and a Courſe 
of Study. I cannot ſay whether this Prejudice is well o 
ill founded, for we have had no Canadian yet who has un 


dertaken to conſute it. Perhaps they are ſo only from ns 
| | ooIe 
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ſe diſſipated Way they are brought up in. But every 
2 muſt acknowledge, that they have a wonderful Geni- 
us lor Mechanics; They have ſcarce any Need of Maſters 
to excel in them, and we fee every Day ſome who ſucceed 
in all Trades without having ſerved: an Apprenticeſhip. 
Some charge them with Ingratitude, yet they have ap- 
peared to me to have Hearts good enough, but their na- 
tural Levity often hinders them from conſidering the 
Duties that Gratitude requires. It is faid they make bad 


| Valets; this is becauſe they are too high ſpirited, and love: 


their Liberty too much to ſubmit to Servitude. On the 
other Hand, they are very good Maſters. This is quite 
contrary to what is faid of thoſe from whom the greateſt 
Part take their Origin. They would be perfect Men, it 
with their own good Qualities, they had preſerved thoſe 
of their Anceſtors. Some have complained that they are 
inconſtant Friends: This is far from being generally true, 
and in thoſe who have given Room for this Complaint, 


this proceeds from their not being uſed to any Reſtraint, 


even in their own Affairs. If they are not eaſy to be diſ- 
ciplined, this comes from the ſame Principle; or becauſe 


they have a Diſcipline of their own, which they think the 
| propereft to make War with the Savages, in which they 


are not altogether in the wrong. On the other Hand, 


| they ſeem not to be Maſters of a certain Impetuoſity, 


which makes them fitter for a Coup de Main, or a ſudden 
Expedition, than, for the regular and ſettled Operations 


olf a Campaign. It has alſo been remarked, that amongſt 


a great Number of brave Men, who have diſtinguithed 
th2mſelves in the late Wars, there have been few found 
who had Talents to command. This was perhaps, becauſe . 


they had not ſufficiently learnt how to obey. It is true 


that when they are well headed, there is nothing they 
cannot accompfiſh, either by Land or Sea; but for this 
End, they muſt have a great Opinion of their Comman- 
der. The late M. 4 Iberville, who had all the good Qua- 
lities of his Country, without any of its Defects, would 
have led them to the End of the World. : 


There is one Thing upon which it is not eaſy to excuſe 
them, which is, the little Regard they have for their 
Parents; who on their Side, have a Tenderneſs for them 
that is not juſtifiable. The Savages fall into the ſame 


Error, 
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Error, and it produces amongſt them the ſame Effect 
But what above all Things ſhould make us value our 


Creoles is, that they have a great deal of Piety and Reli- 


gion, and that nothing is wanting in their Education on 
this Point. It is alſo true, that out of their own Country 
they retain ſcarce any of their Faults. As with this, they 


are extremely brave and dexterous, they might be render. 


ed very ſerviceable for War, for the Sea, and for the 
Arts; and believe it would be for the Good of the State 
to promote their Increaſe more than has hitherto been 
done. Men are the principal Riches of a Sove- 
reign ; and Canada, though it could be of no other Uſe to 


France, but for this Purpoſe, would ſtill be, if it was well 


peopled, one of the moſt important of our Colonies, | 


| Tam, be 
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Of the Ixo qs Village. Of the Farr of Sr. Louis; 
and of the different People who inhabit CAN AD. 


Mavam, FALL of Sr. Lovis, May 21. 
HIS Village was at firſt placed by St. Magdalen's 
Meadow, about a League lower than the Fall of 
St. Louis, towards the South. The Lands not being 
found fit for producing Maiz, it was removed over-again{t 
the Fall itſelf, from whence it took the Name it ſtill 
bears, though it has been removed again a few Years ago 
| a League ſtill higher. I have already ſaid that its Situa- 
tion is charming, that the Church and the Houſe of the 
Miſſionaries are two of the fineſt Buildings in the Coun- 
try; from which we may conclude, that effectual Me- 
ſures have been taken not to be obliged to make more 
Removals, I reckoned, when I came here, to go away 
immediately after the Eaſter Holidays; but nothing is 
more ſubject to Diſappointments of all Kinds, than theſe 
dorts of Journies. I am vet uncertain of the Day of my 
Departure; and as we muſt make Advantage of every 
Thing, when we make ſuch Excurſions as mine, I have 
endeavoured to make Uſe of this Delay: I have paſſed 
the Time in converſing with ſome antient Miſſionaries, 
who have lived a long Time with the Sxvages, and have 
had from them many Particulars concerning various Peo- 
ple who inhabit this vaſt Continent; which, Madam, I 
al now communicate to you. 


. The firſt Land of America that we meet with coming 
om France to Canada, is che Ifland of Newfoundland, 
dae ot the largeit that we know. It could never beknown 
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for Certainty, whether it had any Native Inhabitants: 
Its Barrenneſs, ſuppoſing it every where as real as it i; 
thought to be, is not a ſufficient Proof that it has had no 
Native Inhabitants; for Fiſhing and Hunting are ſufficient 
to maintain Savages. This is certain, that here was ne- 
ver ſeen any but Eimaux, who are not Natives of this 
Country. Their real Country is Labrador, or News- Bri. 
tain : It is there at leaſt that they paſs the greateſt Part of 
the Year; for it would be profaning the Name of M.. 
tive Country, to apply it to wandering Barbarians, who 
having no Affection for any Country, travel over a viſ 
Extent of Land. In Fact, beſides the Coaſts of Neu- 
foundland, which the Eſtimaux range over in the Sum. 
mer, in all the vaſt Continent which is between the Riyer 
St. Laurence and Canada, and the North Sea, there has 
never been ſeen any other People than the Eſtimaur: 
They have been met with alſo a good Way up the River 

Bourbon, which runs into Hudſon*s Bay, coming from 
the Welt. a; | 


The original Name of theſe People is not certain; 
however, it is very probable that it comes from the Ae. 
nagui Word 72 uimantfic, which ſignifies an Eater of raw 
Fleſh. — The eee are in Fact the only Savages known 
that eat raw Fleſh, though they have alſo the Cuſtom of 
drefling it, or drying it in the Sun: It is alſo certain, that 
of all the People known in America, there are none who 
come nearer than theſe to compleat the firſt Idea which 
Europeans had of Savages. 'They are almoſt the only 
People where the Men have any Beard; and they have 
it ſo thick up to their Eyes, that it is difficult to diſtin- 
' guiſh any Features of the Face: They have beſides ſome- 
thing hideous in their Look: Little Eyes, looking wild; 
large Teeth, and very foul: Their Hair is common) 
black, but ſometimes light, much in Diſorder, and ther 
whole outward Appearance very rough. Their Manner 
and their Character do not diſagree with their ill Look: 
They are fierce, ſurly, miſtruſtful, and uneaſy, alwajs 
inclined to do an Injury to Strangers, who ought there- 
fore to be upon their guard againſt them. As to thell 
Wit and Underſtanding, we have had fo little Commerce 


with this People, that we can ſay nothing e 
wa | them; 
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them; but they are however cunning enough to do Miſ- 
chief. They have often been ſeen to go in the Night to 
cut the Cables of Ships that were at Anchor, that they 
might be wrecked upon the Coaſt; and they make no Scru- 
ple of attacking them openly in the Day, when they know 
they are weakly mann' d. It was never poſſible to render 
them more tractable; and we cannot yet treat with them, 
but at the End of a long Pole. They not only refuſe to ap- 
proach the Europeans, but they will eat nothing that 
comes from them; and in all 'Things, they take on their 
Part ſuch Precaution, as ſhews a great Diffidence, which 
gives Room to miſtruſt reciprocally every Thing that 
comes from them. 'They are tall, and pretty well ſhap- 
ed: Their Skin is as white as Snow, which proceeds 
without Doubt from their never going naked in the hot- 
teſt Weather. Their Hair, their Beards, the White- 

neſs of their Skin, the little Reſemblance and Commerce 
they have with their neareſt Neighbours, leave no Room 
| to doubt that they have a different Origin from other 
Americans : But the Opinion which makes them defcend- 
ed from the Biſcayners, ſeems to me to have little Foun- 
dation, eſpecially if it is true, as I have been aſſured, that 
their Language is entirely different. For the reſt, their 
Alliance would do no great Honour to any Nation; for 
| if there was no Country on the Face of the Earth leſs fit 
to be inhabited. by Men than Newfoundland and Labra- 
dor, there is perhaps no People which deſerve. more to 
be confined here than the Eſtrmaux. For my Part I am 
perſuaded they came originally from Greenland. 


| Theſe Savages are covered in {uch a Manner, that you 
aan hardly ſee any Part of their Face, or the Ends of their 
Fingers. Upon a Kind of Shirt made of Bladders, or the 


Cuts of Fiſh cut in Slips, and pretty, well ſowed together, 
12. they have a Coat made of Bear or Deer Skins, and ſome- 
0 times of Birds Skins. A Capuchin of the ſame Stuff, 
15 and which is faſtened to it, covers their Head; on the 


Top of which there comes out a Tuft of Hair, Which 
hangs over their Forehead : 'The Shirt comes no lower 
than their Waiſt ; their Coat hangs behind down to their 
Thighs, and terminates before in a Point ſomething be- 
bw the Waiſt ; but the Women wear them both before 


and behind, to the Middle of the Leg, and bound with 


” % 3 
A N x 4 X; 
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2 Girdle, from which hang little Bones. The Men have 5 
Breeches of Skins, with the Hair inwards, and which are V 
covered on the Outſide with the Skins of Ermine, or he 
ſuch-like: They wear alſo Socks, with the Hair inwards, th 
and over this a Boot, furred in like Manner on the In- - 
ſidez then a ſecond Sock and ſecond Boots: And they fay jr 
that theſe Coverings for the Feet are ſometimes three or = 
four-fold ; which does not, however, hinder theſe 83. the 
vages from being very nimble. Their Arrows, which are = 
the only Arms they uſe, are armed with Points made of | 
the Teeth of the Sea-Cow, and they ſometimes make WF 
them of Iron, when they can get it. It appears that in the 
Summer they keep in the open Air Night and Day, but e 
in the Winter they lodge under Ground in a Sort of Cave, ide 
where they all lie one upon another | ot 
We are little acquainted with the other People which or 
are in the Environs, and above Hudſon's Bay. In the 6 
Southern Part of this Bay, they trade with the Miſtaſſim, Ca, 
the Monſonis, the Criſtinaux, and tire Aſſiniboils, Theſe __ 
laſt came here from a great Diſtance, ſince they inhabit Fith 
the Borders of a Lake which is to the North or the North prod 
Welt of the Sioux, and their Language is a Dialect of Chat 
the Sioux. The other three uſe the Algonquin Language is 
The Criftinaux, or Killiſtinons, come from the North of The 
the upper Lake. The Savages of the River Bourbon“, Fs 
and the River Sainte Thereſe, have a Language entire) wa 
different from either: It is probable they are more ac. Famil 
quainted with the Eſtimaux Language. It is obſerved, WF Cord 
that they are extremely ſuperſtitious, and offer ſome Sort Wl of it t 
of Sacrifices. Thoſe who are the moſt acquainted wilt frang! 
them affirm, that they have, like thoſe of Canada, a No Wil this he 
tion of good and evil Spirits; that the Sun is their great WW End te 
Deity ; and that when they deliberate on an important Bi ;; perſi 
Affair, they make him as it were ſmoke ; which ti) Bi inzgjn 
perform in this Manner: They aſſemble at Day-break i the oth 
a Cabin of one of their Chiefs; who, after having git on the « 
| | 225 3 come in 
They ſay that when they have gone one hundred Leagues People 


up this River, it is no longer navigable for fifty Leagues, 40 
that afterwards it runs in the midſt of a very fine Country, 1 


. this laſts to the Lake of the Aſdniboils, where it riſes. 
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ed his Pipe, preſents it three Times to the riſing Sun; 
then he guides it with both Hands from the Eaſt to the 
Weſt, praying the Sun to favour the Nation. This 
being done, all the Aſſembly ſmoke in the ſame Pipe. All 
theſe Savages, though they are of five or ſix different Na- 
tions, are known in the French Relations by the Name of 
the Savanois, becauſe the Country where they inhabit is 
low, marſhy, poorly wooded, and becauſe in Canada 
they call Savanes ® thoſe wet Lands which are good for 
nothing. | Dy | Ca 


Going to the North of the Bay, we find two Rivers; 
the firſt of which is called the Danes River, and the ſe- 
cond the River of Seals. There are ſome Savages on the 
Sides of theſe Mvers, to whom they have given (I know 
not why) the Name or rather the Nick-Name, of the 
flat Sides of Dogs. They are often at War with the 
Savanois, but neither one nor the other treat their Pri- 
foners with that Barbarity which is uſual amongſt the 
Canadians; they only keep them in Slavery. The Sa- 
anos are often reduced by Want to ſtrange Extremities: 
Either through Idleneſs on their Part, or that their Land 
produces nothing at all, they find themſelves, when the 
Chaſe and Fiſhery fail, without any Proviſions ; and then 
it is ſaid, they make no Difficulty to eat one another: 
The Weakeſt, no Doubt, go firſt. It is alſo ſaid, that 
it is a Cuſtom amongſt them, that when a Man is arrived 
toan Age in which he can be of no longer Service to his 
Family, but on the contrary a Burden to it, he puts a 
Cord himſelf about his Neck, and preſents the two Ends 
| of it to him of his Sons whom he is moſt fond of, who 
Crangles him as ſoon as he can: He even thinks that in 
this he does a good Action, not only becauſe he puts an 
End to the Sufferings of his Father, but alſo becauſe he 
s perſuaded he haſtens his Happineſs; for theſe Savages 
imagine that a Man who dies in old Age, is born again in 
the other World at the Age of a ſucking Child ; and that 
on the contrary, thoſe who die young, are old when the 
come into the Country of Souls. 'The Daughters of the: 
Pcople never marry, but with the Conſent of their Pa- 

| O 2 | rents, 


The Engliſb call them Sauanpu. 
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make a Feaſt. War is much leſs honourable among them 


muſt faſt three Days together without taking the leaſt We 
fices to the Great Spirit a Piece of each of the Beaſts he 
Share: His Family or Relations don't touch it; and they 
it being appropriated. to the Hunter to feaſt his Friends 


and Strangers, with. As to the reſt, they ſay that theſe 


upon all Deceit with Horror. 


Language, and their particular Genius. 


- In that Extent of Country which is commonly called 


rents, and the Son-in-Law is obliged to live with his Fa- | 
ther-in-Law, and be ſubje& to him in every Thing, till de 
he has Children. The Sons leave their Father's Houſe Ml #7 
early. Theſe Savages, burn their Dead, and wrap up . 
01 Aſhes in the Bark of a Tree, which they bury in 5 
the Earth: Then they raiſe over the Grave a Kind of th 
Monument with Poles, to which they faſten Tobacco, 
that the Deceaſed may have wherewith to ſmoke in the o- 
ther World. If he was a Hunter, they hang up alſo his Boy 
and Arrows. Tho' the Mothers weep for their Children 
twenty Days, the Fathers receive Preſents, and in Retury' 


than the Chaſe; but to be eſteemed a good Hunter, they 


Nouriſhment, having their Faces ſmeared with Black all 
this Time. When the Faſt is over, the Candidate ſacri- 


hath been wont to hunt; this is commonly the Tongue 
and the Muzzle, which at other Times is the Hunter's 


would even ſooner die with Hunger than eat any of it, 


Savages are perfectly diſintereſted, and are of moſt invio- 


lable Fidelity; that they cannot bear a Lye, and look 


C 4 


This is, Madam, all that I could learn of theſe North · 
ern People, with whom we never had a ſettled Inter- 
courſe, and whom we never ſaw but en paſſant. Let 
us come to thoſe. we are better acquainted with.— One 
may divide them into three Claſſes, diſtinguiſned by their 


New France, which has no Bounds to the North, but on 
the Side of Hudſon's Bay, which was diſmembered tron 
it by the Treaty of Utrecht, which has no other 0 
the Eaſt but the Sea, the Engliſb Colonies on the South, 
Louiſiana to the South-Eaſt, and the Spaniſh Territone 
to the Weſt: In this Extent of Country there are but 
three Mother Tongues, from which all the atten 

| : 8 5 EN, derived 
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derived: 'Theſe are the Sioux, the Algonquin, and the 
Huron. We know but little of the People who ſpeak the 
firſt of theſe Languages, and no Body knows how far it 

extends. We have hitherto had no Commeree but with 
the Sioux and the A//inibojls, and this has not been greatly 
followed. | | 
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Our Miſſionaries have endeavoured to make a Settlement 
among the Sioux; and I knew one who greatly regretted 
that he had not ſucceeded, or rather, that had not remained 
longer among theſe People, who appeared to him doci- 
ble. There are none perhaps from whom we may gain 
more Information concerning all that is to the North 
Weſt of the Miſſiſſippi, as they have an Intercourſe with 
all the Nations of theſe vaſt Countries. They dwell com- 
monly in Meadows, under Tents made of Skins, and 
well wrought : 'They live on wild Oats, which grow in 
Abundance in their Marſhes and Rivers, and by.hunt- 
ing, eſpecially of the Buffaloes that are covered with 
Wool, and which are in Herds of Thouſands in their 
Meadows: They have no fixed Abode, but travel in 
great Companies like the Tartars, and never ſtay in one , 
Place any longer than the Chaſe detains them. 
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Our Geographers diſtinguiſh this Nation into wander- 
ing Sioux, and Sioux of the Meadows, into Sioux of the 
Eaft, and Sioux of the Weſt. Theſe Diviſions don't ap- 
pear to me to be well grounded: All the Sioux live after 
the ſame Manner; whence it happens that a Village 
which was laſt Year on the Eaſt Side of the Miſſiſſippi, 
ſhall next Year be on the Weſt Side; and that thoſe who 
vereat one Time by the River St. Pierre, are perhaps now 
far enough from it in ſome Meadow. The Name of 
ei ur, which we have given to theſe Savages, is entirely 
on ur own making, or rather is the two laſt Syllables of 
om Nadoueſſioux, as they are called by many Nations: Others 
. call them Nadoueſſit. They ate the moſt numerous Peo- 
ith, ple we know in Canada: They were peaceable enough, 
ries WY nd little uſed to War, before the Hurons and Outaouais 
but WY took Refuge in their Country, flying from the Fury of 
are be {roquais. They derided their Simplicity, and made 
ed! them Warriors to their own Coſt. 85 1 
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off. I have ſeen ſome People who are perſuaded that 


difficult to know the Truth of this, nor to know if their 


which bears their Name, and which is little known. A 


vue cannot go to it but by Ways which are almoſt impal- 


and all the great Lakes of North America: For by ſeveral 


Which runs into Hyaſen's Boy the River St. Learn 


150 HuS TOR #: 1 
The Sioux have ſeveral Wives, and they ſeverely | 
puniſh thoſe that fail of Conjugal Fidelity. They cut Ie 


off the End of their Noſes, and cut a Cirele in a Me 
Part of the Skin on the Top of their Head, and pull it 


theſe Savages had a Chineſe Accent : It would not be W's 


Language has any Affinity with the Chineſe. ; 3 

Thoſe who have been amongſt the Aſſiniboilt ſay, that 5 
they are tall, well made, ſtrong, nimble, inured to the Fac 
Cold and all Manner of Fatigues; that they prick them. | 
ſelves all over the Body, and mark out Figures of Ser. _ 
pents, or other Animals, and that they undertake very _ 
long Journies. There is nothing in this that diſtinguiſhes Con 
them much from the other Savages of this Continent, fat 
'whom we know; but what is particular in their Charac- ne 
ter is, that they have a great deal of Gravity; at leaſt 
they appear fo, in Compariſon of the Criſtinaux, with * 
whom they have ſome Intercourſe. The Criſtinau are f b 
in Fact of an extraordinary Vivacity; they are always Labs 


ſinging and dancing; and they ſpeak with ſuch a Volubi the 
lity and Precipitation, that has never been obſerved of any od 
other Savages. 


The Native Country of the Aſniboils is about a Lake 


on 


Frenchman whom I have ſeen at Montreal, aſſured me he 
had been there, but that he had ſeen it as they ſee the 
Sea in a Port and en paſſant. The common Opinion is, 
that this Lake is ſix hundred Leagues in Compaſe, that 


fable, that all the Borders of it are charming, that the Air 
here is very temperate, though they place it to the North 
Weſt of the upper Lake, where the Cold is extreme, 
and that it contains ſuch a Number of Iſlands, that they 
call it in theſe Parts the Lake of Iſlands. Some Savages 
call it Micbinipi, which ſignifies the Great Water; and 
it ſeems in Fact to be the Source of the greateſt River 


* o 


Evidences, they make the River Bourbon to rife out of it, 
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which carries its Waters to the Ocean; the Miſſiſippi, 
which diſcharges itſelf into the Gulph of Mexico; the 
Mefſouri, which mingles with the laſt; and which, to 
the Place where they join, is in no Reſpect inferior to it; 
and a fifth which runs, as they ſay, to the Weſt, and 
which of Courſe muſt go into the South Sea. It is a 
great Loſs that this Lake was not known to the Learned, 
who have ſought every where for the terreſtrial Paradiſe. 
It would have been at leaſt as well placed here as in 
Scandinavia. But I do not warrant, Madam, all theſe 
Facts for Truth, which are only founded upon the Re- 
ports of Travellers; much leſs what ſome Savages have 
reported, viz. that about the Lake of the Aſſiniboils there 
are Men like the Europeans, and who are ſettled in a 
Country where Gold and Silver is ſo Plenty, that it ſerves 
for the moſt common Uſes. | TH 


ather Marguette, who diſcovered the Miſiſſippi in 
1673, ſays in his Relation, that ſome Savages not onl 
ſpoke to him of the River, which taking its riſe from this 
Lake, runs.to the Weſt, but that they alſo added, that 
they had ſeen great Ships in its Mouth. It appears in the 
od Maps under the Name of Poualaks, and of whom 
ſome Relations ſay that their Country is the Boundary to 
W thatof the Criſtinaux, or Killiſtinons. TEST 


The Algonquin and Huron Languages have between 
them almoſt all the Savage Nations of Canada that we 
are acquainted with. Whoever ſhould well underſtand 
both, might travel without an Interpreter above one 
thouſand five hundred Leagues of Country, and make 
himſelf underſtood by one hundred different Nations, 
who have each their peculiar Tongue. The Algonguin 
eſpecially has a vaſt Extent: It begins at Acadia and the 
Gulph of St. Laurence, and takes a Compaſs of twelve 
hundred Leagues, twining from the . South-Eaſt by the 
North to the South-Weſt. 'They fay alſo, that the Wolf 
Nation, or the Mabingans, and the greateſt Part of the 
Indians of New England and Virginia, ſpeak Algonquin ' 


Dialects. 
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The Agonguint, or Canibas, who are Neighbours 10 | 


New England have for their neareſt Neighbours the Ele- 


 cbemins, or Malecites, about the River Pentagoet ; and 


more to the Eaſt are the Micmacks, or Souriqueis, whoſe 
proper or Native Country is Acadia, the Continuance of 
the Coaſt of the Gulf of Sf. Laurence, up to Gaſe, (from 
whence one Writer calls them Gaſpeſiant) and the neigh- 
bouring Iſlands. In going up the River St. Laurence, we 
meet with at preſent no Savage Nation till we come to 
Saguenay. Nevertheleſs, when Canada was firſt diſco- 
vered, and many Years afterwards, they reckoned in this 


Space many Nations, which ſpread themſelves in, the 


Iſland. Anticoſte, towards the Hills of Notre-dame, and 


along the North Side of the River. Thoſe which the 


antient Relations ſpeak moſt of, are the Berſiamites, the 
Papinachois, and the Montagnez. They call them alſo 
(eſpecially the laſt) the lower Algonguins, becauſe they 


inhabited the lower Part of the Riyer with Reſpect p 


Quebec. But the greateſt Part of the others are reduced 
to ſome Families, which we meet with ſometimes in one 
Place, and ſometimes in another, . 
There were ſome Savages who came down. into the 
Colony from the North, ſometimes by Saguenay, and 
oftener by Trois Rivieres, of whom we have heard no- 
thing for a long Time. There were amongſt others the 
Altikameques : Theſe Savages came from far, and their 
Country was ſurrounded by many other Nations, who 
extended themſelves about the Lake St. Fobn, and to the 
Lakes of the Miſtaſſins and Nemiſeau. They have been 
almoſt all deſtroyed by the Sword of the Troguoit, or by 


Diſtempers that were the Conſequence of the Sufferings | 


to which the Fear of theſe Barbarians reduced them. 
This is a great Loſs: They had no Vices; they were of 
a very mild Diſpoſition, eaſily converted, and very affec- 
tionate to the French. | of Epos ID 


Between Quebec and Montreal, towards Trois Rivieres, 
we meet ſtill with ſome Algonguins, but who do not make 
a Village, and who trade with the French. At our firſt 
Arrival here, this Nation occupied all the Northern Side 
of the River from Quebec (where M. de Champlain _ 
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them ſettled, and made an Alliance with them) up to the 
Lake Sf. Pierre. 8 ba: 55 


From the Iſle of Montreal, going towards the North, 
we meet with ſome Villages of Nipiſings, of Temiſcam-. 
ings, of Tetes de Bou let, (Round Heads) of Amikoues, and 
of Outaouars®.. The firſt are the true Agonguins, and 
who have alone preſerved the Algonguin Language, with- 
out any Alteration: They have given their Name to a lit- 
tle Lake fituated between Lake Huron and the River of 
the Outaouais. The Temiſcamings occupy the Borders of 
another little Lake, which bears their Name, and which 
appears to be the real Source of the River Qutaouars, 'The 1 
Round Heads are not far off: Their Name comes from Wi! 
the Shape of their Heads: They think a round Head to 11 
be a great Beauty; and it is very probable that the Mo- {41 
thers give this. Shape to the Heads of their Children in - JH 
their Infancy. The Amikoues, which they call alſo the 1 
Nation of the Beavers, are reduced almoſt to nothing: =_ | 
The Remains of them are found in the Iſland Manitoua- Wl: 
lin, which is in the Lake Huron, towards the North. wh 
The Outaouars, formerly very numerous, were ſettled 10 

| 
| 


on the Borders of the great River which bears their 1 
Name, and of which they pretended to be Lords. I . 
know but of three Villages of this Nation, and thoſe but 4 
thinly peopled, which I ſhall ſpeak of hereafter. — a 


Between Lake Huron and the upper Lake in the | 
Streight itſelf, by which the ſecond flows into the firſt, is 
a Torrent, or Fall, which is called Saulte Sainte Marie, 
(the Fall o St. Mary.) Its Environs were' formerly inha- 
bited by Savages who came from the South Side of the 
upper Lake, whom they call Saulteurs; THAT 1s To 
sax, the Inhabitants of the Fall. They have probably 
c- given them this Name, to ſave the Trouble of pronounc- 
0 ing their true Name; which it is not poſſible to do, with- 

out taking Breath two or three Times f. There is no 
et, Nation ſettled (at leaſt that I know of) on the Borders 
ke of the upper Lake; but in the Poſts which we poſſeſs 
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. 
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ſt there, we trade with the Criſtinaux, who come here 
nd . 7 
m Many write and pronounce it Outaouaks. 


+ Pauoirigoueioubak. 
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from the North Eaſt, and who belong to the Algonquin 
Tongue, and with the A/iniboils, who are to the North 
Weſt. | : a | 


7 


The Like en which is almoſt parallel with Lake 


Huron, into which it diſcharges itſelf, and which is ſepa- 


rated from it but by a Peninſula one hundred Leagues 


long, which growsnarrower continually towards the North, 
has few Inhabitants on its Banks. I do not know even 


that any Nation was ever ſettled here, and it 1s without 


any Foundation called in many Maps the Lake of the Illi. 


97s. In going up the River St. Fofeph, which runs into 
it, we find two Villages of different Nations, which came 


from other Parts not long ſince. This Lake has on the 
Weſt Side a great Bay, which extends twenty eight 


Leagues to the South, and which is called the Bay des 
Puans, or ſimply, the Bay. Its Entrance 1s very wide, 
and full of Iſlands, ſome of which are fifteen or twenty 
Leagues in Compaſs. 
the Pouteouatamis, whoſe Name they bear, excepting 
ſome which we leave to the Right, where there are ſtill 
ſome Savages called Noguets. 
at preſent one of the ſmalleſt of theſe Iſlands ; and they 
have beſides two other Villages, one in the River St. Jo- 


ſeph, and another in the Streight. In the Bottom of the 


Bay there are ſome Satis and Otchagras. . 'Theſe laſt are 
called Puans (ſtinking), but for what Reaſon I know not. 
Before we come to them, we leave upon the Right ano- 


ther little Nation, called Malbomines, or Folles Avaires, 


(wild-oat Indians.) 


A little River, much cumbered with Torrents or Falls 


diſcharges itſelf into the Bottom of the Bay: It is known 
by the Name of the River des Renards, (of the Foxes.) 
All this Country is very beautiful; and that 1s ſtill more 


ſo, which extends to the South to the River of the Illinois. 


It is notwithſtanding only inhabited by two little Nations, 


which are the Kicapous and the Maſcoutins. Some of our. 
Geographers have been pleaſed to call the laſt the Nation 
of Fire, and their Country the Land of Fire. An equivo- 


cal Word gave riſe to this Name. 3 
| SH Fifty 


They were formerly inhabited by - 


The Pouteouatamis poſlels. 
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Fifty Years ago, the Miamit, were ſettled at the South 
End of the Lake Michigan, in a Place called Chicagon, 
which is alſo the Name of a little River which runs into 
the Lake, and the Spring of which is not far from that of 
the Illinois. They are at preſent divided into three Vil- 
lages, one of which is on the River St. Foſeph, the ſecond 
on another River which bears their Name, and runs in- 
to Lake Erie, and the third upon the River Ouabache, 
which runs into the Miſſiippi. Theſe laſt are more known 
by the Name of Ouyatanons. There is fcarce any Doubt 
but that this Nation and the Illinois, were, not long ſince, 
one People, conſidering the Affinity of their Languages. 
1 ſhall be able to ſpeak with more Certainty, when I have 
been among them. For the reſt, the greateſt Part of the 
Algonquin Nations, excepting thoſe which are more ad- 
vanced towards the South, employ themſelves but little 


in cultivating the Lands, and live almoſt wholly upon 


Hunting and Fiſhing ; ſo that they are not fixed to any 


| Place. Some of them allow Plurality of Wives; yet, far 


from multiplying, they decreaſe every Day. There is 
not any one of theſe Nations that conſiſts of ſix thouſand . 
douls, and ſome not of two thouſand. 


The Huron Language is not by far ſo extenſive as the 
Algonquin: The Reaſon of which is, without Doubt, 
that the People who ſpeak it have been leſs roving than 
the Algonguins : I ſay the Huron Language, in Conformity 
to the common Opinion; for ſome maintain that the /ro- 
quois is the Mother Tongue. Let that be as it will, all 
the Savages which are to the South of the River St. Lau- 
rence, from the River Sorel to the End of the Lake Erie, 
and even pretty near Virginia, belong to this Language: 
And whoever underſtands the Huron, underſtands them 
all. The Dialects are indeed extremely multiplied, and 
there are almoſt as many as there are Villages. The five 
Cantons which compoſe the Iroquois Commonwealth, 
have each their own Language; and all that was former- 
7 N without any Diſtinction the Huron, was not the 
ame Language. I cannot find out to what Language the 
Cherokees belong,. a pretty numerous People, which inha- 
bit the vaſt Meadows which are between the Lake Erie 
and the Miſſiſipbi. | 

| But 
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But it is worth while to obſerve, that as the greateſt 
Part of the Savages of Canada have at all Times been con- 
verſant with each other, ſometimes as Allies, and ſome- | 
tines as Enemies, although the three Mother Tongues 

' which I have ſpoken of, have no Manner of Afanity or ” 
Agreement with each other, theſe People have neverthe- 
leſs found Means to treat together without the Help of 2 
an Interpreter: Either that long Cuſtom makes it eaſy to 
underſtand each other by Signs, or that they have formed 
a Kind of common Jargon, which they learn by Uſe.— 
I have juſt received Notice that I muſt embark: I ſhall 


finiſh this Article at my firſt Leiſure. THE Z | 
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Voyage to CaTarRocout. A Deſcription of the Country, 
and of the Falls of the River ST. LAURENCE. De- 
ſeriplion and Situation of the Fort CaTarocour. Of 
the Languages of CANADA, and of the People who ſpeak 
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and the AL GN INS. 


them, The Occaſion of the War between the IRoQUoIs 


Map u, CarTARocovn, May 14. 
1 from the Fall of St. Louis the Day after I 

had cloſed: my laft Letter, and went to lie at the 
Weſtern Point of the Iſte of Montreal, where I did not 
arrive till Midnight. The next Day I employed all the 
Morning in viſiting the Country, which is very fine. In 
the Afternoon I croſſed the Lake St. Louis to go to the 
Caſcades, where I found thoſe of my People who went 
hither in a dire& Way: I found them buſy in mending 
their Canoe, which they had let fall in carrying it on their 
Shoulders, and which was ſplit from one Ind to the other. 
—— This is, Madam, the Convenience and Inconveni- 
ence of theſe little Carriages: The leaſt Thing breaks 
them, but the Remedy is ready and eaſy. It ſuffices to 
furniſh one's ſelf with Bark, Gums, and Roots; and 
there are very few Places where one does not find Gums 
and Roots fit to ſew the Bark. „%% 


What they call the Caſcades, is a Water: fall ſituated 
exactly above the Iſland Perrot, which makes the Sepa- 
tation of the Lake St. Louis, and the Lake des deux Mon- 
lagnes, (of the tuo Mountains). To avoid it, we go a 
little Way to the Right, and make the Canoes paſs empty 
n a Place they call le Trou, (the Hole): Then they draw 
them to Land, and make a Portage of half a Quarter of a 
League ; that is to ſay, they carry the Canoe with all the 
Baggage on their Shoulders. This is to avoid a ſecond 
Fall called le Buiſſon, (the Buſh). This is a fine Sheet 
of Water, which falls from a flat Rock about half a Foot 
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158 | 
high. They might caſe themſelves of this Trouble, by 
deepening a little the Bed of a ſmall River which runs in- 
to another above the Caſcades: The Expence would not 
be great. 5 | 1 „ 


Above the Buiſſon, the River is a Mile wide, and the 
| 1 nds on both ides are very good, and well wooded. 


They begin to clear thoſe which are on the North Side, 


and it would be very eaſy to make a Road from the Point, 


wich is over againſt the Iſland Montreal, to a Bay which 
they call Ia Galette. They will ſhun by 
Leagues of Navigation, which the Falls render almoſt 
impracticable, and very tedious. 
better ſituated and more neceflary at la Galeite than at 


Catarocoui, becauſe a ſingle Canoe cannot paſs here-with- 


out being ſeen, whereas at Catarocoui, they may lip be- 
hind the Iſlands without being obſerved : Moreover, the 
Lands about Galette are very good, and they might in 
Conſequence have always Proviſions in plenty, which 
would fave many Charges. Beſides this, a Bark might 


go in two Days with a good Wind to Niagara. One of 


the Objects which they had in View in building the Fort 
Catarocoui, was the Trade with the Iroguois; but theſe 
Savages would come as willingly to Ia Galette, as to Co 
tarocoui. They would have indeed ſomething further to 

o, but they would avoid a Paſſage of eight or nine 

eagues, which they muſt make over the Lake Ontario: 
In ſhort, a Fort at la Galetie would cover the whole 
Country, which is between the great River of the Ouia- 
ouats, and the River St. Laurence; for they cannot come 
into this Country, on the Side of the River St. Laurence, 
becauſe of the Falls; and nothing is more eaſy than to 
guard the Banks of the River of the Outacuait. I have 
theſe Remarks from a Commiſſary of the Marine e, who 
was ſent by the King to viſit all the diſtant Poſts of Canada. 


'The ſame Day, May the third, I went three Leagues, 
and arrived at the Cedars; this is the third Fall ; which 
has taken its Name from the Quantity of Cedars that 
grew in this Place; but they are now almoſt all cut down. 
On the fourth, I could go no farther than the fourth . 

| 1 


4 M. de Clerambaut, d Aigremon:. 
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this forty 


A Fort would be much 
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tho? it is but two Leagues and an half from the other; 
becauſe one of the Canoes burſt. You will not be ſurpriſed, 


theſe Gondolas are made. I believe that I have already 
told you that there are two Sorts of them, the one of Elm 
Bark, which are wider and more clumſily built, but com- 
monly bigger. I know none hut the [roquois, who have 
any of this Sort. The others are of the Bark of Birch 
Trees, of a Width leſs in Proportion than their Length, 
and much better made: It is theſe that I am going to de- 
ſcribe, becauſe all the French, and almoſt all the Savages, 
uſe them. „ 85 5 


CY 2 2 . Hi. 206 "I qt 


They lay 'the Bark, which is very thick, on flat and 
very thin Ribs made of Cedar: Theſe Ribs are confined 


their whole Length by ſmall Croſs-Bars, which ſeparate 
i the Seats of the Canoe; two main Pieces of the ſame 
i Wood, to which theſe little Bars are ſew'd, ſtrengthen 
˖ the whole Machine. Between the Ribs and the Bark they 
f thruſt little Pieces of Cedar, which are thinner ſtill 
A than the Ribs, and which help to ſtrengthen the Canoe, 
g the two Ends of which riſe by Degrees, and inſenſibly 
x end in ſharp Points that turn inwards. Theſe two Ends 
are exactly alike; ſo that to change their Courſe, and turn 
: back, the Canoe-Men need only change Hands. He who 
# ls behind ſteers with his Oar, working continually; and 


10 the greateſt Occupation of him who is forward, is to 
take Care that the Canoe touches nothing to burſt it. 


i des of five or ſix Feet long, commonly of Maple; but 


10 when they go againſt a Current that is pretty ſtrong, they 
00 muſt uſe a Pole, and ſtand upright. One muſt have a 


ho Wl £22d deal of Practice to preſerve a Ballance in this ”xer- 
1. aſe, for nothing is lighter, and of Conſequence eaſier to 
overſet, than theſe Canoes ; the greateſt of which, with 


Water. 


5 The Bark of which theſe Canoes are made, as well as 
all, the Ribs and the Bars, are ſewed with the Roots of Fir, 


which are more pliable, and dr y much leſs than the * 


which is called the Coteau du Lake, (the Hill of the Lake) 


Madam, at thefe frequent Wrecks, when you know how 


ok They fit or kneel on the Bottom, and their. Oars are Pad- 


their Loading, does not draw more than half a Foot 
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All the Seams are gumꝰ d within and without, but they 
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muſt be viewed every Day, to ſee that the Gum is not 
peeled off. The largeſt Canoes carry twelve Men, two 
upon a Seat; and 40007. Weight. Of all the Savages, 
the moſt ſkilful Builders of Canoes are the Outaouais; 
and in general the Algonquin Nations ſucceed herein better 
than the Hurons. Few French as yet can make them 
even tolerably; but to guide them, they are at leaſt 2 
ſafe as the Savages of the Country; and they practiſe this 
Exerciſe from their Childhood. All their Canoes even 


the ſmalleſt carry a Sail, and with a good Wind can make. 


twenty Leagues in a Day. Without Sails they muſt be 
good Canoe-Men to make twelve Leagues in a dead 
Water. En, | „ 


From the Hill of the Lake to Lake St. Frangois, is but 
A good half League. This Lake which I paſted the fiſth 
is ſeven Leagues long, and three Leagues wide at the 
moſt in its greateſt Breadth. The Lands on both Sides 
are low, but they ſeem to be pretty good. The Courſe 
from Montreal to this Place is a little to the South Well; 

and the Lake of St. Frangors runs Weſt South Weſt, and 


Eaſt North Eaft. I encamped juſt above it, and in the 


Night I was wakened by ſome piercing Cries, as of Peo- 
ple complaining. I was frightened at firſt, but ſoon re- 
covered myſelf, when they told me they were Huar:, 3 
Kind of Cormorants ; they added that theſe Cries werea 
certain Sign of Wind the next Day, which proved true. 


The fixth I paſſed the Cheſnaux du Lac, they call thus 

” ſome Canals, which form a great Number of Iſlands 
that almoſt cover the River in this Place. I never ſaw 
Country more charming, and the Lands appear good- 
The reſt of the Day we employed in paſſing the Falls, the 
moſt conſiderable of which they call the Moulnet; it l 
frightful to look at, and we had a great deal of Trouble 

to get thro? it. I went however that Day near ſeven 
Leagues, and I encamped at the Bottom of the Long Fall 
this is a Fall half a League long, which the Canoes car- 
not go up but with half their Loading. We paſſed it at 
ſeven in the Morning, then we failed till three o Clock in 
the Afternoon; but then the Rain obliged us to W 
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and detained us all the next Day: There fell the eighth 


a little Snow, and at Night it froze as it does in France in 


the Month of January. We were nevertheleſs under 
the ſame. Parallels as Languedoc. 'The ninth we paſſed 
the Fla? Fall, about ſeven Leagues diſtant from the Long 


Fall, and five from the Galots, which is the laſt of the 


Falls. La Galette is a League and a half further, and we ar- 


rived there the tenth. I could not ſufficiently admire the 


Country which is between this Bay and les Galots. - It is 


impoſſible to ſee finer Foreſts; and I obſerved eſpecially - 


ſome Oaks of an extraordinary Height. 


Five or ſix Leagues from 1a Galette, there is an Iſland 
called Tonibata, the Soil of which appears pretty fertile, 


and which is about half a League long. An /roquois, 
vhom they call the Quaker, I know not why, a very 


ſenſible Man, and well affected to the French, obtained 
the Domain of it from the late Count de Frontenac, and 

he ſhews the Writing of this Grant to any one that will 

ſee it. He has nevertheleſs ſold the Lordſhip, for four 
Pots of Brandy; but has reſerved to himſelf all other 
Profits of the Land, and has aſſembled here eighteen or - 


twenty. Families of his Nation. I arrived the twelfth in 


his Iſland, and I paid him a Viſit; I found him work 
ing in his Garden, which is not the Cuſtom of the Sa- 


vages ; but he affects all the Manners of the French: He 


received me very well, and would have regaled me, but 
the Fineneſs of the Weather obliged me to go forward; I 


took my Leave of him, and went to paſs the Night two 
Leagues further, in a very fine Place. I had till thir- 
teen Leagues to Catarocoui; the Weather was fine, the 


Night very clear, and this engaged us to embark at three 
in the Morning. We paſſed thro' the midſt of a Kind of 
Archipelago, which they call Mille Iſles, (the thoufand 


Jſes,) and I believe there are above five hundred: When 
ve are paſſed theſe we have a League and half to arrive 
at Catarocoui, the River is more open, and is at leaſt 
half a League wide; then we leave upon the Right three 
Feat Bays pretty deep, and the Fort is built in the third. 


This Fort is a Square with four Baſtions built with - 
done, and the Ground it occupies is a Quarter of a 


League 
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League in Compaſs, its Situation has really ſomething 
very pleaſant; the Sides of the River preſent every Way 


a Landſcape well varied, and it is the ſame at the Entrance 
of Lake Ontario, which is but a ſmall League diſtant; 
it is full of Iſlands of different Sizes, all well wooded, 


and nothing bounds the Horizon on that Side: This Lake 


was ſome Time called Sf. Louis, afterwards Frontenac, as 
well as the Fort of Catarocoui, of which the Count ge 
Frontenac was the Founder; but inſenſibly the Lake has 
gained its antient Name, which is Huron or Iroquors,. and 
the Fort that of tlie Place where it is built. The Soil 


from this Place to la Galette appears ſomething barren; 
but this is only on the Edges, it being very good farther 


on. There is over-againſt the Fort a very pretty Iſland 
in the midſt of rhe River; they put ſome Swine into it, 


which have multiplied, and given it the Name of Iſie der 


Porcs : There are two other Iſlands ſomewhat ſmaller, 
which are lower, and half a League diſtant from each 


other; one is called the % of Cedars, the other Iſle aux 
. Cerfs, (Haris Iſland). The Bay of Caterocout is double, 


that is to ſay, that almoſt in the midſt of it there is a Point 


that runs out a great Way, under which there is good 


Anchorage for large Barks. M. de la Sale, ſo famous 
for his Diſcoveries and his Misfortunes, who was Lord 
of Catarocoui, and Governor of the Fort, had two or 
three here, which were ſunk in this Place, and remain 
there ſtill: Behind the Fort is a Marſh where there is a 
Treat Plenty of Wild ' Fowl : This is a Benefit to, and 
Replace For; the Garrifon. There was formerly a 
great Trade here, eſpecially with the [roquois ; and it was 


to- entice them to us, as well as to hinder their carrying | 


their Skins to the Engliſh and to keep theſe Savages in 
Awe, that the Fort was built: But this Trade did not laſt 
long, and the Fort has not hindered: the Barbarians from 


doing us a great deal of Miſchief. They have till ſome 


Families here on the Outſides of the Place, and there are 
alfo ſome Miſfiſaguez, an Algonquin Nation, which til 


have a Village on the Weſt Side of Lake Ontario, another | 


at Niagara, and a third in the Streight. 


J find here, Madam, an Opportunity of ſending my 


Letters to Qyebec: I ſhall take Advantage of ſome lei- 
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' ſure Hours to fill up this with what I have further to ſay 
to you on the Difference of the Languages of Canada. 
Thoſe who have ſtudied them perfectly ſay, that thoſe 
three of which I have ſpoken have all the Characters of 
primitive Languages; and it is certain that they have not 
the ſame Origin; which the Pronunciation alone is ſuffi- 
cient to prove. The Sion whiſtles in ſpeaking; the Hu- 
ron has no labial Letter, which he cannot pronounce, he 
he ſpeaks in the Throat, and aſpirates almoſt every Syl- 
lable; the Algonguin pronounces with more Sweetneſs, 
and ſpeaks more naturally. I can learn nothing particu- 
lar of the firſt of theſe three Languages, but our antient 
Miſſionaries have much ſtudied the two laſt, and their 
principal Dialects: This is what I have heard from the 


moſt ſkilful. 

The Huron Language has a Copiouſneſs, an Energy, 
and a Sublimity perhaps not to be found united in any of 
the fineſt that we know; and thoſe whoſe native Tongue 
it is, tho? they are now buta Handful of Men, have ſuch 
an Elevation of Soul that agrees much better with the 
Majeſty of their Language, than with the ſad State to 
which they are reduced. Some have fancied they found 
in it ſome Similitude with the Hebrew; others, and the 
greateſt Number, have maintained it had the ſame Origin 
as the Greet; but nothing is more trifling than the Proofs 
they bring for it. We muſt not depend eſpecially upon 
the Vocabulary of Brother Gabriel Saghard, a Recollet, 
who hath been cited to ſupport this Opinion; much leſs | 
on thoſe of Fames Cartier and the Baron de la Hontan. 
Theſe three Authors took at Random ſome Terms, ſome 
of which were Huron, others Algonquin, which they ill 
retained, and which often ſignified quite different from 
what they thought. And how. many Errors have been 
occaſioned by ſuch Miſtakes of many Travellers. 


The Algonguin Language has not ſo much Force as 
the Huron, but has more Sweetneſs and Elegance: Both 
haye a Richneſs of Expreſſions, a Variety of Turns, a 
Propriety of Terms, a Regularity which aſtoniſh : But 
hat is more ſurpriſing is, that among theſe Barbarians 
who never ſtudy to ſpeak well, and who never had the 
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Uſe of Writing, there is not introduced a bad Word, an inte 
improper Term, or a vicious Conſtruction; and even fort 
Children preſerve all the Purity of the Language in their Rel 
7 common Diſcourſe. On the other Hand, the Manner flex 
in which they animate all they fay, leaves no Room to thin 
- doubt of their comprehending all the Worth of their Ex- 8 

preſſions, and all the Beauty of their Language. The euſt 

Dialects which are derived from both, have not preſery- 8 

ed all their Beauties, nor the ſame Force. The Ten. cult 

nontbeuant, for Inſtance (this is one of the five Troquoit 5 
Cantons) paſs among the Savages to have a vulgar or rude 7 f 
Language. . 55 any 

In the Huron all is conjugated; a certain Device which theſe 
I cannot well explain to you, diſtinguiſhes the Verbs, aa 
the Nouns, the Pronouns, the Adverhs, &c. The fim- bs e 

ple Verbs have a double Conjugation, one abſolute, and W 

the other reciprocal; the third Perſons have the two wits 
| Genders, for there are but two in theſe Languages; that 1 
is to ſay, the noble and the ignoble Gender. As to the To 

Numbers and Tenſes, they have the fame Differences s oe 
in the Greek: For Inſtance, to relate T ravels, they er- ˖ ar: 
-preſs themſelves differently according as it was by Land, To 
or by Water. The Verbs active multiply as often as there 5. 

are Things which fall under Action; as the Verb which y 

_ ſignifies /o eat varies as many Times as there are Thing: 1 
to eat. The Action is expreſſed differently in Reſpec: hes 
to. any Thing that has Life, and an inanimate Thing; if the 
thus to ſee a Man, and to fee a Stone, are two Verbs; has 

to make Uſe of a Thing that belongs to him that uſes it, 858 

or to him to whom we ſpeak, are two different Verbs, neh 
833 b 8 ne TED | . 5 | 5 , hots bo 

here is ſomething of all this in the Algonquin Lan 
Pg tho* not the 8 of which I am not able to git oQ 2 
any Account. Notwithſtanding, Madam, if from the ao 
little J have ſaid it follows, that the Richneſs and Varie- Bur. 

ty of theſe Languages renders them extremely pen 645 
learn; their Poverty and Barrenneſs produces no leſs 17 2 

ficulty: For as theſe People, when we firſt converic awe 

with them, were ignorant of almoſt every Thing ” ev 

did not uſe, or which did not fall under their Senſes, the) * 


wanted Terms to expreſs them, or they had let on | 


* 
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into Oblivion: Thus, having no regular Worſhip, and 
forming of the Deity, and of every Thing which relates to 
Religion, but confuſed Ideas, not making ſcarce any Re- 
flexions but on the Objects of their Senſes, and on no- 
thing which did not concern their own Affairs, which 
were confined within a ſmall Compaſs, and not being ac- 
cuſtomed to diſcourſe on the Virtues, the Paſſions, and 
many other Subjects of our common Converſation ; not 
cultivating any Arts, but thoſe which were neceſfary for 
them, and which were reduced to a very ſmall Number ; 
nor any Selence, only obſerving what was within their 
Ability; and for Life, having nothing ſuperfluous, nor 
any Refinement: When we wanted to ſpeak to them of 
theſe Things, we found a great Vacuity in their Lan- 
guages, and we were obliged, in order to make ourſelves 
underſtood, to fill them up with Circumlocutions that 
were troubleſome to them as well as to us: So that after 
having learnt of them their Language, we were obliged 
to teach them another, compoſed partly of their o. n 
Terms, and partly of our's tranſlated into Huron and Al. 
gonguin, to make the Pronunciation eaſy to them. As to 
Characters they had none, and they ſupplied the Defect 
by a Sort of Hieroglyphicks. Nothing ſurpriſed them 
more than to ſee us expreſs ourſelves as eaſily by writing 
25 by ſpeaking. e,, Oe 


If it is aſked how we know that the Siou, the Huron, 
and the Algonguin, are rather Mother Tongues than ſome 
of thoſe which we look upon as their Dialects, I anſwer, 
that it is not eaſy to miſtake in this, and I think there 
needs no other Proof than the Words of the Abbe Duboſs, 
which J have already cited; but in ſhort, as we can judge 
here only by Compatiſon, if from theſe Reflexions we 
may conclude that the Languages of all the Savages of 
Canada are derived from thoſe three which I have noted, 
| allow it does not prove abſolutely that theſe are primi- _ 
tive, and of the firſt Inſtitution of Languages. I add, 
that theſe People have in their Diſcourſe ſomething of 
the Aſatic Genius, which gives Things a Turn, and figu- 
ative Expreſſions; and this is, perhaps, what has per- 
ſuaded ſome Perſons that they derive their Origin from 
ha, which ſeems probable enough” © 
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The People of the Huron Language have always ap. 
_ plied themſelves more than the others to cultivating 
the Land; they have alſo extended themſelves much leſs, 
which has produced two Effects: For in the firſt Place, 
they are better ſettled, better lodged, and better fortified; 
and there has always been amongſt them more Policy, 
and a more diſtinguiſhed Form of Government. The 
Quality of Chief, at leaſt among the true-Hurons, which 
are the Tionnontates, is hereditary. In the ſecond Place, 
till the Jraquois Wars, of which we have been Witneſſes, 
their Country was more peopled, though they never al. 
lowed Polygamy. They are alſo reputed more induſtri- 
ous, mire dexterous in their Affairs, and more prudent in 
their Reſolutions ; which cannot be attributed but to a. 
Spirit of Society, which they have preſerved better than 
This is remarked particularly of the Huront, 
that tho? ſcarcely any longer a Nation, and reduced to 
two Villages not very large, and at a great Diſtance one 
from the other; yet they are the Soul of all the Councils, 
when they conſult on any general Affairs. It is true that 
in Spite of that Difference which is not ſeen at the firſt 
Glance, there is much Reſemblance in the : Senſe, the 
Manners, and all the Cuſtoms of the Savages of Canada; 
which has 


the others. 


but this is the Conſequence of the Intercourſe 


> wa ” . 


been always between them for many Ages. 


This would be the Place to ſpeak to you concerning 


the Government of theſe People, of their Cuſtoms, and 
of their ks ag. but I ſee nothing in this yet but a 
Chaos, whic | 


it is impoſſible for me to clear up. 


There are ſome Travellers who make no Scruple to 


fill their Journals with whatever they hear ſaid, without 


troubling themſelves about the Truth of any Thing, 
You would not, doubtleſs, have me follow their Example, 


and impoſe upon you for Truth all the extravagant 
Things that have been placed to the Account of our 82. 


vages, or that have been taken as they could from their 
Theſe Traditions, on the other Hand, are 
ſo little to be relied on, and almoſt always contradict each 
other ſo groſsly, that it is almoſt impoſſible to diſcover | 

any Thing from them that may be depended on. In Fad, 


Traditions, 


how 


that! 
alſo fi 
ing tl 
up th 
Mont! 
a t. 
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diſput 
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ow 
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bow could ſuch People, as we found theſe, tranſmit 


faithfully down to Poſterity what has paſſed between 


them for ſo many Ages, having nothing to help their Me- 
mory ? And can we conceive that Men, who think ſo 


little of Futurity, ſhould ever buſy themſelves about 


what is paſt,. to make any faithful Records of it? So 
that after all the Enquiries that could be made, we are 


ſtill at a Loſs to know what was the Situation of Canada 


— 


Middle of the ſixteenth Century. 


when we made the firſt Diſcovery thereof, about the 


The only Point of their Hiſtory, which is derived to 


us with any Sort of Probability, is the Origin of the 


War, which M. de Cbamplain found very much kindled 


between the Jroguois on the one Side, and the Huront 
and Algonguins on the other; and in which he en- 


gaged himſelf much mote than was agreeable to our 


true Intereſt. I cannot diſcover the firſt Beginning of 


this War, but I do not think it was very antient. What 


] ſhall ſay about it, I give you Notice before Hand, I do 


not warrant the Truth of, though I have it from pretty 


good Authority. 


The Algonguins, as I have already obſerved, poſſeſſed all 
that Extent of Country which is from Quebec, and perhaps 


alſo from Tadouſac quite to the Lake ot Nipiſſing, tollow-.. 
ing the North Shore of the River St. Laurence, and going 


84 EA 


up the great River which runs into it above the Ile f 
Montreal. By this we may judge that that this Nation 


was then very numerous; and it is certain, that for a 


long Time it made a very great Figure in this part of 


America, where the Hurons were alone in a Condition to 


diſpute with them the Pre-eminence over all the reſt. For _ 
the Chaſe they had no Equals, and for War they ac- 


knowledged no Superiors. The few who remain' to this 
Day, have not degenerated from the antient Merit of this 


Nation, and their Misfortunes have not yet leſſened their 


Reputation. The Iroquois had made with them a Kind 


of Confederacy, very uſeful to both Sides; but which 


in the Opinion of the Savages, amongſt whom a great 


Hunter and a great Warrior are equally eſteemed, gave 
ihe Agonquins a real Superiority over the Iroquois. The 
| "DA latter, 


— 
* 


Etter, almoſt wholly employed in the Culture of the 


Lands, had engaged to give Part of their Harveſt to the 
 Algonguins; who on their Side, were to divide with them 


the Fruit of the Chaſe, and to defend them againſt who- 
ever ſhould undertake to diſturb them. The two Nati- 


ons lived thus a long Time in a good Underſtanding ; but 


an ill timed Haughtineſs on one Side, and a Reſentment, 
which was not expected on the other Side, broke this 
Union, and made a Quarrel between theſe two People 


that hath been never reconciled, 


As Winter is the great Seaſon for the Chaſe, and that 


the Earth, then covered with Snow, gives no Employ: 
ment to them who cultivate it, the two Confederate Na- 


tions Joined together to winter in the Woods; but 'the 


 Jroquais commonly left the Chaſe to the Algonguint, and 
_ contented themſelves with flaying the Beaſts, drying the 


Fleſh, and taking Care of the Skins. This is at preſent 


every where the Work of the Women, perhaps then it 


was not the Cuſtom: However, the [raquais made no 
Difficulty of it. From Time to Time, however, ſome of 


them took a Fancy to try themſelyes in the Chaſe, and 


the Algonquins did not oppoſe it, in which they were bad 
Z . 


It happened one Winter, that a Troop of both Nati. 
ons ſtopped in a Place where they expected Plenty of 
Game, and fix young Algonguins, accompanied with 40 
many Iroquois of the ſame Age, were detached to begin 
the Chaſe. They preſently diſcovered ſome Elks, and 
they all prepared themſelves directly to purſue them; but 
the Algonquins would not ſuffer the [roquars to follow 
them, and gave them to underſtand that they would have 
enough to do to flay the Beaſts they ſhould kill. Unfor- 
tunately for theſe Boaſters, three Days paſſed without 
their being able to bring down a ſingle Orignal, though 
2 great Number came in Sight. This bad Succeſs mor- 


| tified them, and probably was no Diſpleaſure to the re- 
guoic, who earneſtly deſired to obtain Leave to go ano- 


ther Way, where they hoped to be more ſucceſsful. Their 


Propoſal was received by the Agonguint, as was formerly WW d 


that by the Brothers of David, which the young Shepher 


IE 
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made. to go. and fight with the Giant Goliab They told 
them that. they were very vain to pretend to have more 


Skill than the Algongquins ; it was their Buſineſs to dig the 


Earth, and that they ſhould leave the Chaſe to thoſe that 


were fit for it. The Iroquois, enraged: at this Anſwer, 
made no Reply; but the next Night they departed pri- 
vately for the Chaſe. | The Agonquins were ſurpriſed in 
the Morning at not ſeeing them, but their Surpriſe was 
ſoon changed into extreme Vexation ; for in the Even- 
ing of the ſame Day, they ſaw the Jroquors returning 
loaded with the Fleſh of Orignals There are no Men 
in the World who are more ſuſceptible of Spite, and who 
carry the Effects of it further: The Reſult of that 
of the Algonquins was ſudden: The Iroquois were no 
ſooner. aſleep than they were all knocked. on the Head. 
Such an Aſſaſſination could not be long a Secret; and tho? 
the Bodies were buried privately, the Nation was ſoon in- 
formed of it. At firſt they complained with Moderation, 
but inſiſted on having the Murderers puniſhed.” They 
were too much. deſpiſed to obtain this Juſtice : The A 
1 80 would not ſubmit to make even the leaſt Satis- 
action. FS | ; ng WO, 


The Jroguois in Deſpair made a firm Reſolution to be 
tevenged for this ſcornful Treatment, which irritated 
them more than the Aſſaſſination of which they complain 
ed. They ſwore they would all die to the laſt Man, or 
have Satisfaction; but as they perceived themſelves not 
in a Condition to cope with the Algonquins, whoſe Name 
alone kept almoſt all the other Nations in Awe, they de- 


parted from them a great Diſtance, to make a Proof of 


their Arms againſt leſs formidable Enemies, which they 
did by Way of Diverſion ; and when they thought them- 
ſelves ſufficiently inured to War, they fell ſuddenly on 
the A/gonquins, and began a War of which we only ſaw 
the End, and which ſet all Canada in a. Flame. It was 
continued on the Side of the Iroquois. with a Fierceneſs 
ſo much the more terrible, as it was the more deliberate, 
and had nothing of that precipitate Fury which hinders - 
Meaſures from being well taken. Moreover, the nk, 55 
| © not think themſelves thoroughly revenged, N 


1 
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the utter Deſtruction of their Enemies, and this is fill 


truer of the Iroquois than of the reſt. They ſay com- 
monly of them, that they come like Foxes, they attack 
like Lions, and fly away like Birds. Thus they ſel. 


dum fail in their Attempts ; and this Conduct has made 
them fo ſucceſsful, that had it not been for the French, 


there would perhaps be no Mention made at this Day of 


any of the Nations who have dared to oppoſe this Tor- 


rent. Thoſe who ſuffered the moſt were the Huron, 
who were engaged as Allies or Neighbours of the Algon- 
quint, or becauſe their Country lay in the Way between 


both. We have ſeen with Aſtoniſhment, one of the moſt 
numerous Nations, and the moſt warlike of this Conti- 


nent, and the moſt eſteemed of all for their Wiſdom and 
Underſtanding, diſappear almoſt entirely in a few Years, 
We may alſo ſay, that there is not a Nation in this Part 


of America, which has not ſuffered greatly by the [raquoi: 


being obliged to take up Arms; and I know of none but 
the Abenaquis in all Canada, whom they have not dared 
to diſturb in their own Country: For ſince they have 
taken a Taſte for War, they cannot remain long Quiet, 
like Lions, who by the Sight and Taſte of Blood, increaſe 
their inſatiable Thirſt for it. One. would hardly believe 
how far they have travelled to ſeek Men to fight with, 
Nevertheleſs, by being thus continually at War, as they 
have from Time to Time met with very great Checks, 


they find themſelves greatly diminiſhed; and were it not 


for the Priſoners which they have brought from all Parts, 
and the greateſt Number of which they have adopted, 
their Situation would not be much more happy than 


that of the Nations they have ſubdued. 


What has happened in this Reſpect to the /roquois, may 
be ſaid with more. Reaſon of all the other Savages of this 
Country, and it is not ſtrange if, as I have already ob- 
ſerved, theſe Nations decreaſe every Day in a very ſen- 
ſible Manner. For though their Wars do not appear at 
firſt ſo deſtructive as our's, they are much more ſo in 


Proportion. The moſt numerous of theſe Nations ha: 


never had perhaps more than ſixty thouſand Souls, and 


from Time to Time there is much Blood ſpilt. A Sur- 
| | 4 h prize, 


ſeldo 
with 

Num 
never 
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prize, or a Coup de Main, ſometimes deſtroys a whole 
Town; and often the Fear of an Irruption drives a 
whole Canton to forſake their Country, and then theſe Fu- 
gitives, to avoid dying by the Sword of their Enemies, or 
by Torture, expoſe themſelves to periſh by Hunger and 
Cold in the Woods or on the Mountains, becauſe they 
ſeldom have Leifure or; Precaution to carry Proviſions 
with them. This has happened in the laſt Age to a great 
Number of Algonguins and Hurons, of whom we could 
never hear any Account. | 


I am, &c. 
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4 Deſcription of the Country up to the River of the Ou- 
NONTAGUES : Of the Flux and Reflux in the great 
Lakes of CANADA. The Manner bow the Sawages 
ing their War-Song. Of the God of War amongft 
theſe People. Of the Declaration of War. Of the 
Necklaces of Shells: Of the Calumet, and of | their 
Cuſtoms of Peace and War. | 3 


Maran,  Faminsg Bay, May 16. 


| Have the Kiidhctone'to be detained here by 2 contra- 
1 ry Wind, which in all Appearance will laſt a long 
Time, and keep me in one of the worſt Places in the 
World. ee, | * „ 


ſhall amuſe myſelf with writing to you. Whole Ar- 
mies of thoſe Pigeons they call Tourtes paſs by here con- 
tinually; if one of them would carry my Letiter, you 
would perhaps have News of me before I leave this Place: 
But the Savages never thought of bringing up Pigeons _ 
for this Purpoſe, as they ſay the Arabs and mal iy other 
Nations formerly did. = | WE Phe. 


[ embarked the 14th, exactly at the ſame Hoi ir I ar- 
nved at Catarocoui the Evening before. I had but ſix 
Leagues to go to the Ifle of Chevreuilt, (Ro'-Bucks) 
here there is a pretty Port that can receive larg 2 Barks; 
but my Canadians had not examined their Cat joe, and 
the Sun had melted the Gum of it in many Places; it 
took Water every where, and I was forced ta loſe * 

l F 


f 


. 


„rer 


whole Hours to repair it in one of the Iſlands at the En- 


trance of the Lake Ontario. After that we ſailed till ten 


o' Clock at Night, without being able to reach the Iſle of 
of Chevreuils, and we were obliged to paſs the reſt of the 
Night in the Corner of a Foreſt. 


This was the firſt Time I perceived fome Vines in the 
Wood. There were almoſt as many as Trees; to the 
Top of which they riſe. I had not yet made this Remark, 
becauſe I had always till then ftopped in open Places; 
but they aſſure. me it is the ſame every where quite to 


' Mexico, 'The Stocks of theſe Vines are very large, and 


they bear many Bunches of Grapes ; but the Grapes arc 
ſcarcely ſo big as a Pea ; and this muſt be ſo, as the Vines 


are not cut nor cultivated. When they are ripe, it is a 
good Manna for the Bears, who ſeek for them at the Tops 


of the higheſt Trees. They have, nevertheleſs, but the 
Leavings of the Birds, who have ſoon gathered the Vin- 
tage of whole Foreſts „„ 

I ſet out early the next Morning, and at Eleven o Clock 
T ſtopped at the Iſle aux Callots, three Leagues beyond 
the Iſle aux Chevres, (of Goats,) in 437. 33. I reim- 


barked about Noon, and made a Traverſe of a League 
and a half, to gain tbe Point of the Traverſe. If to come 


hither from the Place where I paſſed the Night, I had 
been obliged to coaſt the Continent, I ſhould have had 
above forty Leagues to make; and we muſt do this when 
the Lake is not very calm; for if it is the leaſt agitated, 
the Waves are as high as in the open Sea: It is not even 
poſſible to ſail under the Coaſt, when the Wind blows 
hard from the Lake. From the Point of the Iſle aus 
'Gallots, we ſee to the Weſt the River Chouguen, other- 


wiſe called the River d' Onnontaguẽ, which is fourteen 
Leagues off. As the Lake was calm, and there was no 
Appearance of bad Weather, and we had a little Wind 


at Eaſt, which was but juſt enough to carry a Sail, I 


reſolved to make directly for this River, that I might 


fave fifteen or twenty Leagues in going round. My 
Conductirs, who had more Experience than myſelt, 
judged it a dangerous Attempt; but, out of Complai- 


* ſance 5 
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{ance, they yielded to my Opinion. The Beauty of 


the Country which I quitted on the Left Hand, did not 
tempt - me any more than the Salmon, and Numbers of 
other excellent Fiſh, which they take in fix fine Rivers 
which are at two or three Leagues Diſtance one from the 
 ether*: We took then to the open Lake, and till Four 
o' Clock we had no Cauſe to repent of it; but then the 
Wind roſe ſuddenly, and' we would willingly have been 
nearer the Shore. We made towards the neareſt, from 


which we were then three Leagues off, and we had much 
Trouble to make it. At length, at Seven at Night we 
landed at Famine Bay; thus named, ſince M. de la Barre 
Governor General of New France, had like to have lo 
all his Army here by Hunger and Diſtempers, going to 
make War with the Iroquois. e | 


It was Time for us to get to Land; for the Wind blew 
ſtrong, and the Waves ran ſo. high, that one would not 
have ventured to paſs the Seine at Paris, over-againſt the 
Louvre, in ſuch Weather. As to the reſt, this Place is 
very fit to deſtroy an Army, which depends on the Chaſe 
or the Fiſhery for their Subſiſtence, beſides that the Air 
appears to be very unhealthy here. But nothing is finer 
than the Woods that cover the Borders of the Lake; 
The white and red Oaks riſe up here even to the Clouds. 


There is alſo here a Tree of the largeſt Kind; the Wood 


of which is hard, but brittle, and much reſembles that 


of the Plane-Tree: The Leaf has five Points, is of a 


middle Size, a very fine Green on the Inſide, and whit- 
ih without. It is called here the Cotton-Tree, becauſe 
na Shell nearly of the Bigneſs of a Horſe Cheſnut, it 
bears a Kind of Cotton; which appears, nevertheleſs, of 
0 Uſe — As I walked upon the Side of the Lake, I 
obſerved that it Toſes Ground on this Side ſenſibly : This 
s evident, becauſe for the Space of half a League in 

JC . 5 Depth 


* The River of the Aſumption, a League from the Point 
the Traverſe ; that ot Sables, three Leagues further; that of /z 
anche, (the Plank): two Leagues further; that of Ia grande 
amine (the great Famine) two Leagues more; that of Ia pe- 
le Famine (the little Famine) one League; that of Ia grofſe 
larce, (the thick Bark) one League. 


5 — 
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Depth the Land is much lower and more ſandy than it 


Is beyond. I have obſerved alſo in this Lake (and they 


_ aſſure me the ſame happens in all the others) a Kind of 
Flux and Reflux almoſt momentaneous; ſome Rocks 


which are pretty near the Shore being covered and un- 


covered ſeveral Times within the Space of a Quarter of 


an Hour, although the Surface of the Lake was very 


calm, and there was ſcarce any Wind. After having 
conſidered this ſome Time, I imagined it might proceed 
from Springs which are at the Bottom of the Lake, and 


from the Shocks of thoſe Currents with thoſe of the Ri. 


vers, which flow in from all Parts, and which produce 


theſe intermitting Motions, | 


But would you believe, Madam, that in this Seaſon, 


and in 43 Degrees Latitude, there is not yet a Leaf up- 
on the Trees, though we have ſometimes as great Heat as 


you have in the Month of Fuly. The Reaſon of this is, 
without Doubt, becauſe the Perth. which has been co- 


"vered with Snow ſeveral Months, is not yet heated 
enough to open the Pores of the Roots, and to make the 
Sap riſe. For the reſt, the great and the little Famine 
do not deſerve the Name of Rivers; they are but Brooks, 


eſpecially the laſt, but are pretty well ſtocked with Fiſh, 


There are here ſome Eagles of a prodigious Bigneſs. My 


People have juſt now taken down a Neſt, which conſiſted of 
a Cart Load of Wood, and two Eagles which were not 
yet fledged, and which were bigger than- the largeſt Hen 
Turkeys : They eat them, and found: them very good 


I returned to Catarocout; where, the Night that 1 


ſtaid there, I was Witneſs to a Scene that was ſomething 


curious. About Ten or Eleven o' Clock at Night, jul 


as I was going to Bed, I heard a Cry, which they told 


715 ry; and a little after, 8 
pany of Miſi/aguez enter the Fort ſinging. Some Years 

4 Savages engaged themſelves in the War 
which the Iroguoit make with the Cherokees, a pretty nu- 


me was the War-Cry 


merous People, who inhabit a fine Country to the South 
of Lake Er, and ſince that Time the young People i 
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eager for War. Three or four of theſe Heroes, equip- 


ble Manner, and followed by almoſt all the Savages who 
live abogt the Fort, after having run thro? all their Ca- 
bins ſinging their War-Song to the Sound of the Chjebi- 
touẽ , came to do the ſame in all the Apartments of the 
Fort, in Honour to the Commandant and the Officers. I 
confeſs to you, Madam, that there is ſomething in this 


Ceremony which'fills one with Horror the firſt Time one 


ſees it; and I found by it what I had not ſo ſenſibly per- 
ceived before, as I did then, vi. that I was amongſt Bar- 
barians : Their ſinging has always ſomething. mournful 
and diſmal-;.but;here I. found in it ſomething tercitying, 
cauſed perhaps ſolely by the Darkneſs of the Night, and 
the Preparation of the Feaſt, for it is one for the Sayages. 
This Invitation was addreſſed to the [roquois ; but they, 
who begin to be Loſers by the War with the Cherokees, 
or who were not.in a Humour for it, demanded Time to 
deliberate, and every one returned to his own Home. 


It appears, Madam, that in theſe Songs they invoke the 
God of War, whom the Hurons call Areſtoui; and the ro- 


90 call him Agreſtouẽ. I know not what Name they give 


im in the Algonguin Language. But is it not ſomething 
ſtrange that in the Greek Word AR Es, who is the Mars, 
or the God of War, in all the Countries where they fol- 
lowed the Theology of Homer, we find the Root from 
which ſeveral Terms of the Huron and Iroquois Language 
ſeem to have been derived, which relate to War? Are- 
gouen ſignifies to make War, and is thus declined? Gare- 
go, I make War; Sarego, thou makeſt War; Arego, he 
makes War, For the reſt, Areſkoui is not only the 
Mars of theſe People; he is alſo their chief God; or, as 
they expreſs it, the Great Spirit, the Creator and Maſter of 
the World, the Genius who governs every Thing: But it 
is chiefly for military Expeditions that they invoke him; 
as if the Attribute which does him the moſt Honour, was 
that of 554 Cod of Hoſts : His Name is the War- Cry 
before the Battle, and in the Height of the Engagement: 

„ 8 Upon 


* The Chichilouẽ is a Kind of Calibaſh, full of Pebbles. 


Upon the March alſo they often repeat it, by Way 


ſhall ſee, in its proper Place, how far their Authority ex- 


Preſent of a Collar or Necklace of Shells, and it is very 
ſeldom that ſuch an Invitation is without Effect. 


_ 
fe 
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of Encouragement to each other, and to implore his 
Aſſiſtance. FF FF 


To take up the Hatchet, is to declare War: Every 
private Perſon has a Right to do it, without any one hav- 
ing a Power to hinder him; unleſs it be among the Hu- 
ront and the Iroquers, with whom the Mothers of Fami- 
lies can declare or forbid War when they pleaſe. We 


— 


81 


tends in theſe Nations. But if a Matron would engage 
one who has no Dependence on her, to make a Party of 
War, either to appeaſe the Manes of her Huſband, of 
her Son, or of a near Relation, or to get Priſoners to ſup- 
ply the Places of thoſe in her Cabin whom Death or Cap- 
tivity have deprived her of, ſhe is obliged to make him a 


When the Buſineſs is to make a War in all the Forms 
between two or more Nations, the Manner of expreſſing 
it is, to Bang the Kettle upon the Fire; and has its Origin, 
without Doubt, from the barbarous Cuſtom of eating 
the Priſoners, and thoſe that were killed, after they had 
boiled them. They ſay alſo in direct Words, that they 
are going to eat a Nation; to ſignify, that they will make 
a cruel War againſt it; and it ſeldom happens otherwiſe. 
When they would engage an Ally in a Quarrel, they 
ſend him a Porcelain; that is to ſay, a great Shell, to in- 
vite him to drink the Blood, or (according to the Mean- 
ing of the Terms they uſe) the Broth of the Fleſh of their 
Enemies. After all, this Cuſtom may be very antient; 
but it does not follpw from hence, that theſe People werc 
always Man-Eaters: It was perhaps, in the primitive 
Times only an an allegorical Way of ſpeaking, ſuch a 
we often find even in the Scripture. 'The Enemies 0 
David did not, as appears, make it a Cuſtom to eat the 
Fleſh of their Enemies, when he ſaid, F/. xxvii. v. % 
When the Wicked, even mine Enemies, came upon me# 


eat up my Fleſh. In after Times, certain Nations that 
| . were 
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were become ſavage and barbarous, ſubſtituted the Fact 
in the Room of the Figure. | 


I have faid that the Porcelain of theſe Countries are 
Shells: They are found on the Coaſts of New England 
and Virginia: They are channePd pretty long, a little 

pointed, without Auricles, and pretty thick. The Fiſh 

that is incloſed in theſe Shells, is not good to eat; but 

the Inſide of the Shell is of ſuch a fine Varniſh, and ſuch 
| lively Colours, that Art cannot come near it. When 
the Savages went quite naked, they applied them to the 
fame Uſe as our firſt Parents did the Fig Leaves, when 

they ſaw their Nakedneſs, and were aſhamed of it. They 
kung them alſo about their Necks, as the moſt precious 
Thing they had; and it is at this Day one of their great- 
eſt Treaſures, and fineſt Ornaments. In a Word, they 
have the ſame Idea of them, as we have of Gold, Silver, 
and precious Stone; being ſo much the more reaſonable 
in this, as they need only in a Manner ſtoop to obtain 
Treaſures as real as our's, ſince all depends upon Opinion. 


James Cartier ſpeaks in his Memoirs of a Kind of 
Shell ſomething like theſe, which he found in the Iſle of 
Montreal: He calls it Eſurgni; and aſſerts, that it had 
the Virtue to ſtop bleeding at the Noſe. Perhaps it is 
the ſame with that we are ſpeaking of ; but they find 
none about the Iſle of Montreal, and I never heard that 10 
theſe Shells had the Properties which Cartier mentions. i 


They are of two Sorts, or of two Colours; one white, 9 
the other Violet: The firſt is the moſt common, and il 
perhaps for this Reaſon is leſs eſteemed : The ſecond a- ů w- 
pears to be ſomething of a finer Grain when it js wrought. — a 
The deeper the Colour is, the more valuable it is. They | 
make of both Sorts little cylindrical Beads: They pierce þ 
them, and ſtring them; and it is of this that they make ll 
Strings and Necklaces of Porcelain. The Strings are no- j 
thing elſe but four or five Threads, or little Slips of | 
Skin about a Foot long, on which the Beads are ſtrung. 
The Necklaces are a Sort of Fillet, or Diadems formed 


| Necklaces are preſerved with Care, and they not only 
make a Part of the public Treaſure, but they are allo 
as it were Records and Annals which are laid up in the 


times inſtead of a Necklace they ſend a Flag dipt in 


mnie or- | 


of theſe Strings; which are confined by Threads, which p 
make a Texture of four, five, ſix, or ſeven Rows of al 
Beads, and of a proportionable Length: This depends re 
on the Importance of the Affair they treat of, and on the CC 
Dignity of the Perſons to whom the Necklace is pre- to 
ſented. rn RN be 
| | Pa 

- By the Mixture of Beads of different Colours they T: 


form what Figures and CharaQters they pleaſe, which 
often ſerve to expreſs the Aﬀairs.in Queſtion. Some- 
times alſo they paint the Beads; at leaſt it is certain they 
often ſend red Necklaces, when it concerns War. Theſe 


Cabin of the Chief: When there are in one Village two 
Chiefs of equal Authority, they keep the Treaſure and 
Records by Turns for a Rich ; but this Night at pre- 
ſent is a whole Year. Fo - 


It is only Affairs of Conſequence that are treated of by 
Necklaces ; for thoſe of leſs Importance they uſe Strings 
of Porcelain, Skins, Coverlets, Maiz, either in whole 
Grains or in Flour, and other ſuch-like Things ; for the 
public Treaſure is a Receptacle for all theſe. When they 


invite a Village or a Nation to enter into a League, ſome- 


Blood; but this Cuſtom is modern, and it is very proba- 
ble that the Savages took the Notion from the Sight of 
the white Flags of the French, and the red Flags of the 
Engliſh. It is faid alſo that we made Uſe of theſe firſt 
with them, and that they took a Fancy to dye their Flags 
in Blood when they intended to declare War. 


The Calumet is not leſs ſacred among theſe People 
than the Necklaces of Porcelain; if you believe them, 1 
is derived from Heaven, for they ſay it is a Preſent whic 
was made them by the Sun. It is more in Uſe with the 
Nations of the South and Weſt, than thoſe of the North 

and Faſt, and it is oftener uſed for Peace than for Wat. 
Calumet is a Norman Word, which ſignifies Reed, 7 


| 
. 
j 
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the Calumet of the Savages is properly the Tube of a 
Pipe; but they comprehend under this Name the Pipe 
alſo, as well as its Tube. In the Calumet made for Ce- 
remony, the Tube is very long, the Bowl of the Pipe is 
commonly made of a Kind of reddiſh Marble, very eaſy 
to work, and which is found in the Country of the Ajauez 
beyond the Miſſiſſippi: The Tube is of a light Wood 


painted of different Colours, and adorned with the Heads, 


Tails, and Feathers of the fineſt Birds, which 1s in all 
Appearance merely for Ornament. The Cuſtom. is to 


ſmoke in the Calumet when you accept it, and perhaps 


there is no Inſtance where the Agreement has been vio- 
lated which was made by this Acceptation. The Savages 
are at leaſt perſuaded, that the Great Spirit would not 
leave ſuch a Breach of Faith unpuniſhed : If in the midſt 
of a Battle the Enemy preſents a Calumet it 1s allowable 
to refuſe it, but if they receive it they muſt inſtantly lay 
down their Arms: There are Calumets for every Kind of 
Treaty. In Trade, when they have agreed upon the Ex- 
change, they preſent a Calumet to confirm it, which ren- 
ders it in ſome Manner ſacred. When it concerns War, 
not only the Tube, but the Feathers alſo that adorn it, 
are red: Sometimes they are only ſet on one Side; and 
they ſay that according to the Manner in which the Fea- 
thers are diſpoſed, they immediately know what Nation it 
is that preſents it, and whom they intend to attack. 


There is ſcarce any Room to doubt but that the Sa- 
vages, in making thoſe ſmoke in the Calumet, with 
whom they would trade or treat, intend to take the Sun 
for Witneſs, and in ſome Meaſure for a Guarantee of 
their Treaties ; for they never fail to blow the Smoke to- 
wards this Planet: But that from this Practice, and the 
common Uſe of the Calumets, one ſhould infer as ſome 
have done, that this Pipe might well be in its Origin, the 
Caduceus of Mercury, does not appear to me to be proba- 
ble, becauſe this Caduceus had no Relation to the Sun - 
and becauſe in the Traditions of the Savages, we have 
found nothing that gives any Room to judge, that they 
ever had any Knowledge of the Greek Mythology. It 
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ſhippers of the Sun, or were more diſtinguiſhed in their 


— 


would be in my Opinion, much more natural to think 
that theſe People, having found by Experience that the 


Smoke of their Tobacco draws Vapours from the Brain, 


makes the Head clearer, rouſes the Spirits, and makes us 


fitter to treat of Affairs, have for theſe Reaſons intro- 
duced the Uſe of it in their Councils, where in Fact they | 
have always the Pipe in their Mouths; and that after 

having gravely deliberated, and taken their Reſolution, 


they thought they could never find a Symbol fitter to put 


a Seal to their Determinations, nor any Pledge more ca- 


pable of confirming the Execution of them, than the In- 
ſtrument which had ſo much Share in their Deliberations. 
Perhaps it will appear to you more ſimple, Madam, to 


ſay that theſe People could not find any Signs more natu- 


ral to mark a ſtrit Union, than to ſmoak in the ſame Pipe; 
e eſpecially if the Smoke they draw from it is offered to a 
Deity who puts the Seal of Religion to it. To ſmoke in 
the ſame Pipe therefore in Token of Alliance, is the 
- fame Thing as to drink in the ſame Cup, as has been prac- 
tiſed at all Times by many Nations. Theſe are Cuſtoms 
which are too natural, to ſeek any Myſtery in them. 


The Largeneſs, and the Ornaments of the Calumets, 


which are preſented to Perſons of Diſtinction, and on 
important Occaſions, have nothing neither that ſhould 


make us ſearch far for the Motive of it. When Men 
become ever ſo little acquainted, and have a mutual Re- 
ſpe, they accuſtom themſelves to a certain Regard for 
one another, chiefly on Occaſions of a publick Concern; 
or when they ſtrive to gain the Good-will of thoſe with 
whom they treat; and from thence comes the Care they 


take to give more Ornament to the Preſents they make. 
For the reſt, they ſay that the Calumet was given by the 


Sun to the Panzs, a Nation ſettled upon the Borders of 
the Miſſouri, and which extends much towards Neu- 
Mexico. But theſe Savages have probably done like ma- 
ny other People, they have pretended ſomething marvel- 
lous, to make a Cuſtom eſteemed, of which they were 


the Authors; and all that we can conclude from this 


Tradition is that the Panis were the moſt antient Wol- 


Way 
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Way of Worſhip of it, than the other Nations of this 


Part of the Continent of America, and that they were 


the firſt wha thought of making the Calumet a Symbo 

of Alliance. In ſhort if the Calumet was in its Inſtitu- 
tion, the Caduceus of Mercury, it would be employed on- 
ly for Peace, or for Trade; but it is certain that it is uſed 
in Treaties which concern War. Theſe Reflexions, Ma- 
dam, appeared neceſſary to me, to give you a perfect 
Knowledge of what concerns the War of the Savages, 
which I ſhall entertain you with in my Letters, till I 
have entirely exhauſted this Subject; if they are Digreſ- 
ſions they are not quite foreign to my Subject. Beſides, 
a Traveller endeavours to place in the beſt Order he can, 
whatever he learns on his Route. 


Jam, &c. 
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L E T T E R XIV. 


A Deſcription of the Country from Faux x Bar, to the 
River of SABLEs. Motives of the Wars of the Savages. 
Departure of the Warriors, and what precedes their 
Departure. Their Farewell. Their Arms Offenſive 

and De fenſive. The Care they take ;a carry with them 
their TUTELAR DEITIES. Particularwof the Coun- 
try up to NIAGARA. 


| MA DAM, River of Sa BLES, May 19. 
AM again detained here by a contrary Wind, which 
aroſe the Moment that we were in the faireſt Way to 
W proceed. It alſo ſurpriſed us ſo ſuddenly, that we ſhould 
have been in a bad Condition if we had not very luckily 
met with this little River to ſhelter us. You muſt allow, 
Madam, that there are many Difficulties and Inconveni- 
encies to get over in a Journey like this. It is very me- 
lancholy to travel ſometimes two hundred Leagues with- 
out finding a Houſe, or meeting a Man; not to be able 
to venture a Traverſe of about two or three Leagues to 
lave going twenty, without endangering one's Life by 


the Caprice of the Winds; to be detained, as it ſome- 


times happens, whole Weeks on a Point or on a barren 
Shore, where if it rains you muſt remain under a Canoe 
or under a Tent: If the Wind is high, you mult ſeek 
Shelter in a Wood, where you are not without Danger 
of being killed by the Fall of a 'Tree. One might ſhun 
ſome of theſe Inconveniences by building Barks, to fail 


up the Lakes, but to do this the Trade ought to be of 


more Worth. 


We are here upon the Edge of the Iroquois Cantons: 
We embarked Yeſterday early in the Morning, = 2 
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fineſt Weather in the World; there was not a Breath of 
Air, and the Lake was as ſmooth as Glaſs. About nine 


vor ten o' Clock we paſſed the Mouth of the River On. 


nontague, which appears to me about an hundred Paces 
wide. The Lands are ſomewhat low, but very well 
wooded. Almoſt all the Rivers which water the Troguoit 
Cantons flow into this, the Source of which is a Lake 
called Gannentaba, on the Border of which there are 
ſome Salt Springs. About half an Hour after eleven 


o Clock, a little Wind from the North Eaſt made us ſet 


up our Sail, and in a few Hours carried us to the Bay of 
Goyogouins, which is ten Leagues from Onnontague. All 
the Coaſt in this Space is varied with Marſhes and high 
Lands, ſomething ſandy, and covered with very fine 


Trees, eſpecially Oak, which ſeem as if they had been 


Planted by the Hand. 


A violent Wind from the Land, which came upon us 
near the Bay of Goyogouins, obliged us to take Shelter in 
it. It is one of the fineſt Places I ever ſaw. A Peninſu- 
la well wooded advances in the Middle, and forms a Kind 
of Theatre. On the left of the Entrance, we perceived 
a little Iſland, which hides the Entrance of a River by 
which the Goyoguins deſcend into the Lake. The Wind 
did not laſt, we purſued our Courſe, and we made three 


or four Leagues more. This Morning we embarked be- 


fore the Riſing of the Sun, and we made five or fix 
Leagues. I know not how long the North Weſt Wind 
will keep us here; in the mean Time I ſhall reſume my 
Account of the Wars of the Savages where I broke off, 


It ſeldom happens, Madam, that theſe Barbarians re- 
fuſe to engage in a War when they are invited to it by 
their Allies. They have no Need in general of Invitatr 


on to take up Arms; the leaſt Motive or Trifle, even 


nothing often induces them to it. Revenge eſpecially: 
They have always ſome old or new Injury to revenge, 
for Time never in them heals theſe Sorts of Wounds 
how light ſoever they may be. So that there is no de- 
pending upon Peace being ſolidly eſtabliſhed between two 
Nations which have been Enemies a long Time. On the 
other Hand, the Deſire of ſupplying the Place of 2 
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Dead by Priſoners, or of appeaſing their Spirits, the 
Whim of a private Perſon, a Dream that he explains his 
own Way, and other Reaſons or Pretences as frivolous, 
are the Cauſes that we often ſee a Troop of Adventurers 
ſet out for War, who thought of nothing leſs the Day 
before. : nin EL 


It is true that theſe little Expeditions, without the 
Conſent of the Council, are commonly of no great Con- 
ſequence, and as they require no great Preparations, lit- 
tle Notice is taken of them ; and generally ſpeaking, they 
are not much diſpleaſed to fee the young People thus ex- 
erciſe themſelves, and they muſt have very good Reaſons 
who would oppoſe it. Authority is ſeldom employed for this 
Purpoſe, becauſe every one is Maſter of his own Conduct. 
But they endeavour to intimidate ſome by falſe Reports, 
which they, give out; they ſolicit others under-hand, they 
engage the Chiefs by Preſents to break the Party, which 
is very eaſy; for to this Purpoſe there needs only a true 
Dream or a feigned one. In ſome Nations the laſt Re- 
ſource 1s to 1975 to the Matrens, and this is almoſt al- 
ways effectual; but they never have Recourſe to this 
but when the Affair is of great Conſequence. 


A War which concerns all the Nation is not concluded 
on ſo eaſily: They weigh with a great deal of Thought 
the Inconveniences and the Advantages of it; and whilſt 
they deliberate, they are extremely careful to avoid eve 
Thing that would give the Enemy the leaſt Cauſe to ſuſ- 
pect that they intend to break with them. War being 
reſolved on, they directly conſider of the Proviſions and 
the Equipage of the Warriors, and this does not require 
much Time. 'The Dances, Songs, Feaſts, and ſome 
ſuperſtitions Ceremonies, which vary much, according 
to the different Nations, require much more. 


He who is to command does not think of raiſing Sol- 
diers till he has faſted ſeveral Days, during which he is 
ſmeared with black, has ſcarce any Converſation with any 
one, invokes Day and Night his tutelar Spirit, and above 
all, is very careful to obſerve his Dreams. Being fully 
perſuaded, according to the preſumptuous Nature of theſe 

| Savages 
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Savages that he is going to obtain a Victory, he ſeldom 
fails of having Dreams according to his Wiſhes, The 


Faſt being over, he aſſembles. his Friends, and with a 
Collar of Beads in his Hand, he ſpeaks to them in theſe 
Terms, My Brethren, the Great Spirit authoriſes 


« my Sentiments, and inſpires me with what I ought to 
5 do: The Blood of ſuch a one is not wiped away, his 


ec Body is not covered, and J will acquit myſelf of this 


& Duty towards him,” He declares alſo the other Motives 


which make him take Arms. 'Then he adds, © I am 
ce therefore reſolved to go to ſuch a Place, to pull of 


ce Scalps, or to make Priſoners ; or elſe I will eat ſuch 
« or ſuch a Nation. It I periſh in this glorious Enter. 
«& prize, or if any of thoſe who will accompany me ſhould 
<< Joſe their Lives, this Collar ſhall ſerve to receive us, 
cc that we may not continue to lie in the Duſt, or in the 


% Dirt.” By which is meant, probably, that it ſhall be- 


long to him who ſhall take Care to bury the dead. In 
pronouncing theſe laſt Words, he lays the Collar on the 
Ground, and he who takes it up, declares himſelf by do- 
ing it, his Lieutenant: Then he thanks him for the 


Zeal he ſhews to revenge his Brother, or to ſupport the 
Honour of his Nation. Afterwards they heat Water, 


they waſh the Face of the Chief, they ſet his Hair in or- 
der, greaſe it, and paint it. They alſo paint his Face 


with various Colours, and put on his fineſt Robe. Thus 


adorned, he ſings in a low Tone the Song of Death; his 
Soldiers, that is to ſay, all who have offered to accompany 
him, (for no Perſon is conſtrained to go) then ſing out 
with a loud Voice one after another, their War-Song; 
for every Man has his own, which no other 1s allowed to 
ſing. There are ſome alſo peculiar to each Family. 


After this Preliminary, which paſſes in a remote Place, 
and often in a Stove, the Chief goes to communicate his 


Project to the Council, which conſults upon it without | 


ever admitting to this Conſultation, the Author of th: 
Enterprize. As ſoon as his Project is accepted, he makes 


a Feaſt, of which the chief, and ſometimes the only 


Diſh, muſt be a Dog. Some pretend that this Animals 
offered'to the God of War before it is put into the Ket- 


tle, and perhaps this is the Cuſtom among ſome Nay 
of 
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For I muſt inform you here, Madam, that what I ſhall _ 
ſay to you on this Article, I do not warrant to be the ge- 
neral Cuſtom among all the Nations. But it appears cer- 
tain, that on the Occaſion now mentioned, they make a 
great many Invocations to all the Spirits good and evil, 
and above all to the God of War.] | 1255 


All this laſts many Days, or rather is repeated many 
Days together: And though all the People ſeem entirely 
employed in theſe Feaſts, each Family takes their Mea- 
ſures to have its Share of the Priſoners that ſhall be made, 
in order to repair their Loſſes, or to revenge their Slain, 
With this View they make Preſents to the Chief, who, 
on his Side, gives his Word and Pledges. In Caſe of 
Want of Priſoners they aſk Scalps, and this is eaſier to 
obtain. In ſome Places, as among the Iroquoit, as ſoon 
as a military Expediton is reſolved upon, they ſet on the 
Fire the Kettle of War, and they give Notice to their 
Allies to bring ſomething for it; in doing which they de- 
clare that they approve the Undertaking, 'and will go 
Part 1n it. | ee . 


All thoſe who engage themſelves, give to the Chief, 
as a Sign of their Engagement, a Bit of Wood, with 
their Mark. Whoever, after this, ſhould go back from 
his Word, would run a Riſque of his Life, at leaſt he 
would be diſgraced for ever. The Party being formed, 
the War Chief prepares a new Feaſt, to which all the 
Village muſt he invited ; and before any Thing is touch- 
ed, he ſays, or an Orator for him, and in his Name, 
* Brethren, I know that I am not yet a Man, but you 
know, nevertheleſs, that I have ſeen the Enemy near 
* enough. We have been ſlain, the Bones of ſuch and 
ſuch an one remain yet uncovered, they cry out a- 
* gainſt us, we muſt ſatisfy them: They were Men; 
** how could we forget them ſo ſoon, and remain ſo lon 

quiet upon our Mats? In ſhort, the Spirit that is 
* intereſted in my Glory has inſpired me to revenge 
| them. Young Men take Courage, dreſs your Hair, 
paint your Faces, fill your Quivers, and make our 
* Foreſts echo with your Songs of War; let us relieve 
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ec the Cares of our Dead, and inform them that they are 
“going to be revenged.“ | | 85 


After this Diſcourſe, and the Applauſes that never fail 


to follow it, the Chief advances into the midſt of the Aſ. 


ae e his Fighting-Club or Head-breaker in his 
Hand, and ſings; all his Soldiers anſwer him ſinging, 


and ſwear to ſupport him well, or to die in the Attempt. 


All this is accompanied with very expreſſive Geſtures, to 
make one underſtand that they will not fly from the Ene- 
my. But it is to be remarked, that no Soldier drops any 
Expreſſion that denotes the leaſt Dependence. They on- 
ly promiſe to act with a great deal of Union and Harmo- 
ny. On the other Hand, the Engagement they take, 
requires great Returns from the Chiefs. For Inſtance, 


every Time that in the public Dances, a Savage, ſtriking 


his Hatchet upon a Poſt ſet up on Purpoſe, puts the Al- 
ſembly in Mind of his brave Actions, as it always happens, 
the Chief under whoſe Conduct he performed them, is 
obliged to make him a Preſent; at leaſt this is the Cuſ- 

tom among ſome Nations. | | 

The Songs are followed by Dances: Sometimes it is 
only walking with a proud Step, but keeping Time; at 
other Times they have pretty lively Motions, repreſent- 
ing the Operations of a Campaign, and always keeping 
Time. At length the Feaſt puts an End to the Ceremony. 
The War-Chief is only a Spectator of it, with a Pipe in 
his Mouth: It is the ſame Thing commonly in all their 
Feaſts of Preparation, that he who gives them, touches no- 
thing. The following Days, and till the Departure of the 
Warriors, there paſs many Things which are not worth 
Notice, and which are not conſtantly practiſed. But! 
muſt not forget a Cuſtom which is ſingular enough, and 
which the Iroquois never diſpenſe with: It appears to 
have been invented to diſcover thoſe who have Senſe, and 
know how to be Maſters of themſelves ; for theſe People 
whom we treat as Barbarians, cannot conceive that any 
Man can have true Courage if he is not Maſter of his 
- Paſſions, and if he cannot bear the higheſt Provocations: 

This is their Way of Proceeding. ES 
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The oldeſt of the Military Troop affront the young 
People in the moſt injurious Manner. they can think 
of, eſpecially thoſe who have never yet ſeen their Ene- 
my: They throw hot Coals upon their Heads, they 
make them the ſharpeſt Reproaches, they load them 
with the moſt injurious Expreſſions, and carry this 
Game to the greateſt Extremities. This muſt be en- 
dured with a perfect Inſenſibility: To ſhew on theſe Oc- 
caſions the leaſt Sign of Impatience, would be enough 
to be judged unworthy of bearing Arms for ever. But 
when it is practiſed by People of the ſame Age, as it of- 
ten happens, the Aggreſſor muſt be well aſſured that he 
has nothing to account for himſelf, otherwiſe when the 
Game is done, he would be obliged to make Amends for 
the Inſult by a Preſent: I ſay, when the Game is done; 

| for all the Time it laſts, they muſt ſuffer every Thing 
without being angry, though the Joke is often carried ſo 
far as to throw Firebrands at their Heads, and to give 
them great Blows with a Cudgel. | 


As the Hope of being cured of their Wounds, if they 
have the Misfortune to receive any, does not contribute 
a little to engage the braveſt to expoſe themſelves to the 
greateſt Dangers, after what I have related, they prepare 
Drugs, about which their Jugglers are employed. I 
ſhall tell you another 'Time what Sort of People theſe 
Jugglers are. All the Village being aſſembled, one of 
theſe Quacks declares that he is going to communicate 
to the Roots and Plants, of which he has made a good 
Proviſion, the Virtue of healing all Sorts of Wounds, 
and even of reſtoring Life to the Dead. Immediately he 
begins to ſing, other Jugglers anſwer him; and they ſup- 
pole that during the Concert, which you may imagine 
not very harmonious, and which is accompanied with 
many Grimaces of the Actors, the healing Virtue is com- 
municated to the Drugs. The principal Juggler proves 
them afterwards : He begins by making his Lips bleed, 
he applies his Remedy ; the Blood, which the Impoſtor 
takes Care to ſuck in dexterouſly, ceaſes to run, and they 
ay out a Miracle! After this he takes a dead Animal, 
be gives the Company Time enough to be well aſſured 

that he is dead, then by the Means of a Pipe which he 
has thruſt under the 'Tail, he cauſes it to move, in blow- 
| ing 
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ing ſome Herbs into its Mouth, and their Cries of Ad 


miration are redoubled. Laſtly, all the Troop of Jug- 


glers go round the Cabins ſinging 'the Virtue of their Me. 
dicines. 'Theſe Artifices at the Bottom do not impoſe on 
any one; but they amuſe the Multitude, and Cuſtom 
muſt be followed. FFC 


— 


There is another Cuſtom peculiar to the Miamis, and 
perhaps to ſome Nations in the Neighbourhood of Lou 
ana. I had theſe Particulars from a Frenchman, who wasa 
Witneſs of them. After a ſolemn Feaſt, they placed, faid 
he, on a Kind of Altar, ſome Pagods made with Bear 
Skins, the Heads of which were painted green. All the Sa- 
vages paſſed this Altar bowing their Knees, and the Jug- 
glers lead the Van, holding in their Hands a Sack which 
contained all the Things which they uſe in their Conju- 
rations. 'They all ſtrove to exceed each other in their Con- 
torſions, and as any one diſtinguiſhed himſelf in this Way, 
they applauded him with great Shouts. When they had 
thus paid their firſt Homage to the Idol, all the People 
danced in much Confuſion, to the Sound of a Drum and 
a Chichicouz ; and during this Fime the Jugglers made a 
Show of bewitehing ſome of the Savages, who ſeemed 


ready to expire: Then putting a certain Powder upon 


their Lips, they made them recover. When this Farce 
had laſted ſome Time, he who preſided at the Fea, 
having at his Sides two Men and two Women, ran 
through all the Cabins to give the Savages Notice that 


the Sacrifices were going to begin. When he met an) 


one in his Way, he put both his Hands on his Head, and 
the Perſon met embraced his Knees. The Victims were 
to be Dogs, and one heard on every Side the Cries of 


"theſe Animals, whoſe Throats they cut; and the Savi- 


ges, who howled with all their Strength, ſeemed to im. 
tate their Cries. As ſoon as the Fleſh was dreſſed, the) 
offered it to the Idols; then they eat it, and burnt the 
Bones. All this while the Jugglers never ceaſed raiſing 
the pretended dead, and the whole ended by the Diſtri- 
bution that was made to theſe Quacks, of whatever wi 
found moſt to their Liking in all the Village. 


From the Time that the Reſolution is taken to make 
War, till the Departure of the Warriors, they ſing 555 
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War-Songs every Night: The Days are paſſed in making 
Preparations. They depute ſome, Warriors to go to ſing 
the War-Song amongſt their Neighbours and Allies, 
whom they engage beforehand by ſecret Negociations, 
If they are to go by Water, they build, or repair their 

anoes: If it is Winter they furniſh themſelves with 
Snow Shoes r e The Raquets which they muſt 
have to walk on the Snow are about three Feet long, and 
about fifteen or fixteen Inches in their greateſt Breadth. 
Their Shape is oval, excepting: the End behind, which 
terminates in a Point ; little Sticks placed acroſs at five 
or fix Inches from each End, ſerve to ſtrengthen them, 
and the Piece which is before is in the Shape of a Bow, 
where the Foot is fixed, and tied with Leather Thongs. 
The Binding of the Raquet is made of Slips of Leather 
about the ſixth Part of an Inch wide, and the Circumfe- 
rence is of a light Wood hardened by Fire. To walk 
well with theſe Raquets, they muſt turn their Knees a 
little inwards, and keep their Legs wide aſunder. It is 
ſome Trouble to accuſtom one's ſelf to it, but when a Per- 
ſon is uſed to it, he walks with as much Eaſe and as little 
Fatigue as if he had nothing on his Feet. It is not 
poſſible to uſe the Raquets with our common Shoes, 
we muſt take thoſe of the Savages, which are a Kind of 
Socks, made of Skins dried in the Smoke, folded over at 
the End of the Foot, and tied with Strings. The Sledges 
| which ſerve to carry the Baggage, and in Caſe of Need 
the ſick and wounded, are two little Boards, -very thin, 
about half a Foot broad each Board, and ſix or ſeven 
Feet long. The fore Part is a little bent upwards, and 
the Sides are bordered by little Bands, to which they 
faſten Straps to. bind what is upon the Sledge. However 
loaded theſe Carriages may be, a Savage can draw them 
with Eaſe by the Help of a long Band of Leather, which 
he puts over his Breaſt, and which they call Collars. They 
draw Burdens this Way, and the Mothers uſe them' to 
carry Children with their Cradles, but then it is over 
their Foreheads that the Band is fixed. 


All Things being ready, and the Day of departure be- 
ing come, they take their Leave with great Demonſtrati- 
on of real Tenderneſs. Every Body deſires ſomething 
that has been uſed by the Warriors, and in Return give 

Vor. I. R them 


got ſome of the Dutch, then in Poſſeſſion of New Vert, 
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them ſome Pledges of their Friendſhip, and Aſſurances 


of a perpetual Remembrance. They ſcarce enter any Ca- 


| bin, but they take away their Robe to give them a better, 


at leaſt one as good. Laſtly, they all meet at the Cabin 
of the Chief: 'They find him armed as he was the firſt 
Day he ſpoke to them; and as he always appeared in pub. 
lick from that Day. They then paint their Faces, every 


one according to his own Fancy, and all of them in a ve. 


ry frightful Manner. The Chief makes them a ſhort 
Speech ; then he comes out of his Cabin, ſinging his 
Song of Death : 'They all follow him in a Line, keeping 
a profound Silence, and they do the ſame every Morning 
when they renew their March. Here the Women go 
before with the Proviſions 5 and when the Warriors come 
up with them, they give them their Clothes, and remain 
almoſt naked, at leaſt as much as the Seaſon will permit. 


Formerly the Arms of theſe People were Bows and 
Arrows, and a Kind of Javelin ; which, as well as their 
Arrows, was armed with a Point of Bone wrought in di- 
ferent Shapes. Beſides this, they had what they call the 
Head-breaker : This is a little Club of very hard Wood, 
the Head of which is round, and has one Side with an 
Edge to cut. The greateſt Part have no defenſive Arms; 


but when they attack an Intrenchment, they cover ther 


whole Body with little light Boards : Some have a ſort 
of Cuiraſs made of Ruſhes, or ſmall pliable Sticks, pretty 
well wrought : They had alſo Defences for their Arms 
and Thighs of the ſame Matter. But as this Armour 
was not found to be Proof againſt Fire Arms, they have 
left it off, and uſe nothing in its Stead. The Weltern 
Savages always make Uſe of Bucklers of Bulls Hides, 
which are very light, and which a Mufket-Ball will not 
pierce. It is ſomething ſurpriſing that the other Nations 
do not uſe them. 


When they make Uſe of. our Swords, which is very 
ſeldom, they uſe them like Spontoons ; but when they 
can get Guns, and Powder, and Ball, they lay aſide ther 
Bows and Arrows, and ſhoot very well. We have often 
had Reaſon to repent of letting them have any Fire Arms; 
but it was not we who firſt did it: The Iroquois having 
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lies. Theſe Savages have a Kind of Enſigns to know 
one another, and to rally by : Theſe are little Pieces of 
Bark cut round, which they put on the Top of a Pole, 
and on which they have traced the Mark of their Nation, 
and of their Village. If the Party is numerous, each Fa- 
mily or Tribe has its Enſign with its diſtinguiſhing Mark : 
Their Arms are alſo diſtinguiſhed with different Figures, 
and ſometimes with a particular Mark of the Chief. 


But what the Savages would ſtill leſs forget than their 
Arms, and which they have the greateſt Care about they 


are capable of, are their Manitous. I ſhall ſpeak of them 


more largely in another Place: It ſuffices to ſay here, 
that they are the Symbols under which every one repre- 
| preſents his familiar Spirit. They put them into a Sack, 
painted of various Colours; and often, to do Honour to 
the Chief, they place this Sack in the fore Part of his 
Canoe. If there are too many Manitous to be contain- 
ed in one Sack, they diſtribute them into ſeveral, which 
are entruſted to the Keeping of the Lieutenant and the 
Elders of each Family: To theſe they join the Preſents 
which have been made them in order to obtain Priſoners, 


the Campaign, and which are to be ſacrificed to the Genii 
at their Return. 5 


| In their Marches by Land, the Chief carries his Sack 
| imſelf, which he calls his Mat; but he may eaſe him- 
felt of this Burthen, by giving it to any one he chuſes; 
Ind he need not fear that any Perſon ſhould refuſe to 


inction. This is, as it were, a Right of Reverſion to 
ue Command, in Caſe the Chief and his Lieutenant 
ould die during the Campaign. 


But whilſt I am writing to you, Madam, I am arrived 
the River of Niagara, where I am going to find good 
ompany, and where I ſhall ſtay ſome Days. I departed 
om the River of Sables the 21ſt, before Sun-riſe ; but 
de Wind continuing againſt us, we were obliged at Ten 
[Clock to enter the Bay of the T/onnonthouans. Half 
y from the River of Sables to this Bay, there is a lit- 
R 2 
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tle River, which I would not have failed to have viſited 
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if I had. begn, ſooner informed of its Singularity, and uf 


what I have juſt now learnt on my arriving here. | 
| : 
They call this River Caſconchiagon : It is. very narrow, 
and. of little Depth. at its Entrance into the Lake. A lit. 
tle higher, it is one hundred. and forty Yards wide, and 
they ſay, it is, deep enough for the largeſt Veſſels. Tuo n 
Leagues from its Mouth, we are ſtopped by a Fall which F 
appears to be ſixty Feet high, and one hundred and forty b 
ards. wide. Muſket Shot higher, we find a ſecond ol 
of the ſame Width, but not ſo high by two thirds. Half pe 
a League further, a third, one hundred Feet high, good ar 
Meaſure,. and two hundred Yards wide. After this, ve le 
meet, with ſeveral, Torrents; and after having ſailed fifty lik 
Leagues further, we perceive a fourth Fall, every Way ed 
equal to the third. The Courſe of this River is one hun- we 
dred Leagues; , and when we have gone e ſixty Fa 
Leagues, we have but ten to go by. Land, taking to the Rn 
Right, to, arrive. at the Obio, called I. belle Riviere: and 
The Plage where we meet with. it, is called Ganos; where fou 
an, Officer, worthy of Credit *, and the ſame from whom fror 
L.learnt what Irhave juſt now / mentioned, aſſured me that go f 
he had ſeen, a Fountain. the Water of which is like Ot, Lea 
and has the Taſte of Iron. He ſaid alſo, that a little further Irog 
there is another Fountain exactly like it, and that the Sau- tara 
ges make Uſe,of its Water to appeaſe all Manner of Pains 9 
= N | an 
The Bay of the. T/onnonthouans is a charming Place: will | 
A pretty River winds here between two fine Meadous, 
bordered with little Hills, between which we ditcove! Ife 
Vallies which extend a great Way, and the whole forms Days 
the fineſt Proſpect. in the World, bounded by a gel es 
ore: 


Foreſt of high Trees; but the Soil appears to me to be 
ſomething light and ſandy. | 


We continued our Courſe at half an Hour paſt On, 
and we ſailed till Ten o*Clock at Night. We intended 
to go into a little River which they called La Riviere du 
Baue, (Ox River); but we found the Entrance my 
by Sands, which often. happens to the little Rivers . 
„M. de Foncaire, at preſent a Captain in the Troops ol 
New France. 
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run into the Lakes, becauſe they bring down with them 
much Sand ; and when the Wind comes from the Lakes, 
theſe Sands are ſtopped by the Waves, and form by De- 
grees a Bank ſo high and ſo ſtrong, that theſe Rivers can- 
not break through it, unleſs it be when their Waters are 
ſwelled by the melting of the Snow. | 


] was therefore obliged to paſs the reſt of the Night in 
my Canoe, where I was forced to endure a pretty ſharp 
Froſt. Indeed one could ſcarcely here perceive the Shrubs 
begin to bud: All the Trees were as bare as in the Midſt 
of Winter. We departed from thence at half an Hour 
paſt Three in the Morning, the 22d, being Aſcenſion-Day, 
and I went to ſay Maſs at Nine o' Clock in what they call 
le Grand Marais (the great Marſh). This is a Bay much 
like that of the T /onnontbouans, but the Land here appear- 
ed to me not to be ſo good. About two in the Afternoon 
we entered into the River Niagara, formed by the great 
Fall which I ſhall mention preſently; or rather, it is the 
River St. Laurence, which comes out of the Lake Erie, 
and paſſes through the Lake Ontario, after a Streight of 
fourteen Leagues. They call it the River of Niagara 
from the Fall, and this Space 1s about ſix Leagues. We 
go South at the Entrance. When we have made three 

Leagues, we find upon the Left Hand ſome Cabins of 
| Iroquois T ſonnonthouans, and ſome Miſiſaguex, as at Ca- 
tarocoui.” The Sieur Foncaire, a Lieutenant in our 
Troops, has alſo a Cabin here, to which they give before- 
hand the Name of Fort *; for they ſay that in Time it 
will be changed into a real Fortreſs. | 


I found here ſeveral Officers who muſt return in a few 
Days to Quebec, which obliges me to cloſe this Letter, 
that I may ſend it by this Opportunity. As for myſelf, 
| foreſee I ſhall have Time enough after their Departure 
to write you another; and the Place itſelf will furniſh 
me with enough to fill it, with that which I ſhall learn 
farther from the Officers I have mentioned. 


N 3 LET FER 
The Fort has been built ſince at the Entrance of the River 
Niagara, on the ſame Side, and exactly in the Place where M. 
de Denonville had built one, which did not ſubſiſt a long Time. 

here are alſo here the Beginnings of a French Village. 


0 


LE 


Mat paſſed between the Tſonnonthouans and the Engliſh; 


on the Occaſion of our Settlement at Niagara. The Fire- 
Dance: A Story on this Occaſion. A Deſcription of the 


Fall of Niagara. 


Maran, Farr. or NIAGARA, May 26. 
| Have already had the Honour to inform you that we 

have here a Project of a ſettlement. To underſtand 
well the Occaſion of it, you muſt know, fhat by Virtue 
of the Treaty of Utrecht, the Engliſh pretend to have a 
Right to the Sovereignty of all the Country of the /r9- 
quais, and of Conſequence to have no Bounds on that Side 
but the Lake Ontario. Nevertheleſs, it was conceived 


that if their Pretenſions took Place, it would ſoon be in 


their Power to ſettle themſelves ſtrongly in the Centre of 
the French Colony, or at leaft to ruin their Trade entire- 
ly. It was theretore thought proper to guard againſt this 
| Inconvenience ; nevertheleſs, without any Infringement 

of the Treaty: And there was no Method found better 
than to ſeat ourſelves in a Place which ſhould ſecure to us 
tie free Communication of the Lakes, and where the 
Engliſh had no Power to oppoſe our Settlement. The 
Commiſſion for this Purpoſe was given to M. de Foncaire; 


who having been a Priſoner in his Youth amongſt the 


Tſonnenthouans, gained ſo much the Favour of theſe Sa- 
Vages, that they adopted him: And even in the greateſt 
Heat of the Wars which we have had againſt them, in 
which he ſerved very honourably, he has always enjoyed 
the Privileges of his Adoption. | 


As ſoon as M. de Joncaire received his Orders for the 


Lxecution of the Project I have mentioned, he went to 
: R 4 | the 
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the T/onnonthouans and aſſembled the Chiefs; and after 

having affured them that he had no greater Pleaſure in the 
that he would viſit them much oftener, if he had a Ca- 
bin among them, where he might retire when he wanted 
to enjqy his Liberty. They replied, that they had never 
ceaſed to look upon him as one of their Children; that 
he might live in any Place, and that he might chuſe the 


Place that he judged moſt convenient. He required no 


more: He came directly here, fixed upon a Spot by the 
Side of the River that terminates the Canton = dhe Tow 
nonthouans, and built a Cabin upon it. The News was 
ſoon carried to New York, and cauſed there ſo much the 
more Jealouſy, as the Engliſh had never been able to ob- 
tain in any of the Iroguois Cantons what was now granted 
to the Sieur Zoncaire. | | 


They complained in a haughty Manner and their Com- 
plaints were ſupported by Preſents, which brought the 
other four Cantons into their Intereſt : But this fignihed 
nothing, becauſe the Iroquois Cantons are independent of 
each other, and very jealous of this Independence: It was 
therefore neceſſary to gain the T/aunenthouans, and the 
Engliſb left no Means untried for this Purpoſe ; but they 
ſoon perceived that they ſhould never ſucceed in diflody- 
ing M. de Foncaire from Niagara. Then they reduced 
their Terms to this Requeſt, that at leaft they might be 
permitted to have a Cabin in the ſame Place. Our 
* Land is in Peace, (ſaid the T/onnonthguans to them) 
© the French and you cannot live together without diſ- 
9e turbing it: Furthermore, (added they) it is of no Con- 
& ſequence that M. de Foncaire dwells here; he is a 


e Child of the Nation; he enjoys his Right, and we 


have no Right todeprive him of it.“ 


We muſt allow, Madam, that there is ſcarce au) 
Thing but a Zeal for the public Good that can engage an 
Officer to live in a Country like this. It is impoſſible to 
ſee one more ſavage and frightful. On one Side we ſec 
under our Feet, and as it were in the Bottom of an Abyls, 
a great River indeed; but which, in this Place reſem- 
kles more a Torrent by its Rapidity, and by the war 
h 1 | | poo 
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pools which a thouſand Rocks make in it, through which 
it has much Difficulty to find a Paſſage, and by the Foam 
with which it is always covered. On the the other Side, 
the View is covered by three Mountains ſet one upon 
another, the laſt of which loſes itſelf in the Clouds; and 
the Poets might well have ſaid, that it was in this Place 
the Titans would have ſcaled Heaven. In ſhort, which 
Way ſqever you turn your Eyes, you do not diſcover any 

Thing but what inſpires a ſecret Horror. 


It is true that we need not go far to ſee a great e 
Behind theſe wild and uninhabitable Mountains we ſee 
a rich Soil, magnificent Foreſts, pleaſant and fruitful 
Hills: We breathe, a pure Air, and enjoy a temperate 
Climate, between two Lakes, the leaſt “ of which is two 
hundred and fifty Leagues in Compaſs. 


It appears to me, that if we had had the Precaution to 
have ſecured ourſelves early by a good Fortreſs, and by a 
moderate peopling of a Poſt of this Importance, all the 
Forces of the Iroquois and the Engliſb joined together, 
would not be capable at this Time of driving us out of it, 
and that we ſhould be ourſelves in a Condition to give 

Laws to the firſt, and to hinder the greateſt Part of the 
davages from carrying their Peltry to the ſecond, as they 
do with Impunity every Day | PEER” 


The Company which I found here with M. de Foncajre, 
was compoled of the Baron de Longueil, the King's Liey- 
tenant at Montreal, and the Marquis de Cavagnal, Son 
of the Marquis de Vaudreuil, the preſent Governor Ge- 
neral of New France, and of M. de Henneville, Captain, 
and the Sieur de la Chauvignerie, Enſign, and the King's 
Interpreter for the Iroquois Language. Theſe Gentle- 
men are going to negociate an Accommodation with the 
Canton of Onnontaguẽ, and had Orders to viſit the Settle- 
ment of M. de Foncaire, with which they were yery 
well ſatisfied. The T/onnonthouans renewed to them the 
Promiſe they had made to ſupport him. This was done 
in a Council; where M. de Foncaire, as I have been told, 

| 8 fpoke 

* The Lake Ontario. The Lake Eriz is three hundred 
Leagues in Compaſs. 
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ſpoke with all the Senſe of the moſt ſenſible Frenchman; 
and with the moſt ſublime Iroquois Eloquence. | 


The Might ²˙·¹ ee the 


24th, a Miſſiſague gave us an Entertainment which is 


ſomething ſingular. He was quite naked when it began; 


and when we entered the Cabin of this Savage, we found 
a fire lighted, near which a Man beat (ſinging at the 


ſame Time) upon a Kind of Drum: another ſhook, with- 
out ceaſing his Chichikous, and ſung alſo. This laſted 


two Hours, till we were quite tired of it; for they ſaid 


always the ſame Thing, or rather they formed Sounds 
that were but half articulate, without any Variation. We 
begged of the Maſter of the Cabin to put an End to this 
Prelude, and it was with much Reluctance he gave us 


this Mark of his Complaiſance. 'Then we ſaw appear 


five or ſix Women ; who placed themſelves Side by Side 


on the ſame: Line, as cloſe as they could to each other, 


with their Arms hanging down, ſung and danced, that is 


to ſay, without breaking the Line, they made ſome Steps 


in Cadence, ſometimes forward and ſometimes backward. 


When they had continued this about a Quarter of an 


Hour, they put out the Fire, which alone gave Light to 
the Cabin; and then we ſaw nothing but a Savage, who 
had in his Mouth a lighted Coal, and who danced. The 
Symphony of the Drum and the Chich:ikoue ſtill continued. 
The Women renewed from Time to Time their Dances 
and their Song. The Savage danced all the Time; but 
as he was only to be diſtinguiſhed by the faint Gloom of 
the lighted Coal which he had in his Mouth, he appeared 
like a Spectre, and made a horrible Sight. This Mix- 
ture of Dances, Songs, Inſtruments, and the Fire of 


the Coal which till kept lighted, had ſomething odd and 


ſavage, which amuſed us for half an Hour; after which 
we went out of the Cabin, but the Sport continued till 
Day-light. And this is all, Madam, that I have ſeen of 
the Fire-Dance. I could never learn what paſſed the reſt 


of the Night. The Muſick, which I heard: ſtill ſome 


Time, was more tolerable at a Diſtance than near. The 


Contraſt of the Voices of the Men and Women, at a cer- 


tain Diſtance, had an Effect that was pretty enough; and 
| | one 


p 
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one may ſay, that if the Women Savages had a good 
Manner of 8 it would be a Pleaſure to hear them 
CC e 


I had a great Deſire to know how a Man could hold a 
lighted Coal ſo long in his Mouth, without burning it, 
and without its being extinguiſhed ; but all that [ could 
learn of it was, that the Savages know a Plant which ſe- 
cures the Part that is rubbed with it from being burnt, 
and that they would never communicate the Knowledge 
of it to the Europeans, We know that Garlick and. Oni- 
ons will produce the ſame Effect, but then it is only for 
a ſhort Time . On the other Hand, how could this 
Coal continue ſo long on Fire? However this may be, I 
remember to have read in the Letters of one of our anti- 
ent Miſſionaries of Canada ſomething like this, and which 


he had from another Miſſionary who was a Witneſs there- N | | 

of. This laſt ſhewed him one Day a Stone, which a 1 
Juggler had thrown into the Fire in his Preſence, and 1 | 
left it there till it was thoroughly heated ; after which, 


growing, as it were furious, he took it between his 'Teeth, 1 
and carrying it all the Way thus, he went to ſee a ſick 1 
Perſon, whither the Miſſionary followed him. Upon en- g 
tering the Cabin, he threw the Stone upon the Ground; 1 
and the Miſſionary having taken it up, he found printed 
in it the Marks of the Teeth of the Savage, in whoſe 1 
Mouth he perceived no Marks of Burning. The Miſſi- 1 
onary does not ſay what the Juggler did afterwards for þ 

the Relief of the ſick Perſon. — The following is a Fact | 
of the ſame Kind, which comes from the ſame Source, 
and of which you may make what Judgment you pleaſe. 


A Huron Woman, after a Dream, real or imaginary, 
was taken with a ſwimming of the Head, and almoſt a 
general Contraction of the Sinews. As from the Begin- 
ning of this Diſtemper ſhe never ſlept without a great 
Number of Dreams, which troubled her much, ſhe 
gueſſed there was ſome Myſtery in it, and took it into her 
Head that ſhe ſhould be cured by Means of a Feaſt; of 
which ſhe regulated herſelf the Ceremonies, according to 
what ſhe remembered, as ſhe ſaid, of what ſhe had ſeen 


practiſed 


* They ſay that the Leaf of the Plant of the Anemony of 
-anada, though of a cauſtick Nature in itſelf, has this Virtue. 
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-praQtiſed before. She deſired that they would carry her? 
directly to the Viflage where ſhe was born; and the EI. 


ders whom ſhe acquainted with her Deſign, exhorted all 
the People. to accompany her. In a Moment her Cabin 


-was filled with People, who came to offer their Services: 


She accepted them, and inſtructed them what they were 
to do; and immediately the ftrongeſt put her into a Baſ- 
ket, and carried her by Turns, ſinging with all their 


When it was known ſhe was near the Village, they 
aſſembled a great Council, and out of Reſpe& they in- 
vited the Miffionaries to it, who in vain did every Thing 


1n their Power to diſſuade them from a Thing in which 


they had Reaſon to ſuſpe& there was as much Superſtiti- 


on as Folly. They liſtened quietly to all they could ſay 


on this Subject; but when they had done ſpeaking, one of 
the Chiefs of the Council undertook to refute their Diſ- 


courſe: He could not effe& this; but ſetting aſide the 


Miſſionaries, he exhorted all the People to acquit them- 
ſelves exactly of all that ſhould be ondered, and to main- 
- tain the antient Cuſtoms. Whilſt he was \ ag , two 
- Meſſengers from the ſick Perſon entered the Aſlemb 


ly 
and brought News that ſhe would ſoon arrive; and & 
fired, at her Requeſl, that they would ſend to meet her 


two Boys and two Girls, dreſſed in Robes and Necklaces, 
with ſuch Preſents as ſhe named; adding, that ſhe would 


declare her Intentions to theſe four Perſons. All this 
was performed immediately; and a little Time after, the 


four young Perfons returned with their Hands empty, and 
almoſt naked, the fick Woman having obliged them to 


ive her every Thing, even to their Robes. In this Con- 
Eon they entered into the Council, which was till aſ- 
ſembled, and there explained the Demands of this Wo- 


man: They contained twenty-two Articles; amongſt 
which was a blue Coverlet, which was to be ſupplied dy 
the Miſſionaries; and all theſe Things v 
vered immediately: They tried all Means to obtain the 


were to be deli- 


Coverlet, but were conſtantly refuſed, and they were 
obliged to go without it. As ſoon as the ſick Woman 
had received the other Preſents, ſhe entered the Village, 


carried in the Manner as before. In the Evening a 5 75 
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Cryer gave Notice, by her Order, to keep Fires ligfited 
in alk the Cabins, becauſe ſhe was to viſit them all; 
which ſhe did as ſdon as the Sun was ſet, ſupported by 

two Men, and follbwed by all the Village. She paſſed” 
through the Midſt of all the Fires, her Feet and her 
Legs being naked, and felt no Pain; whilſt her two Sup- 
porters, though they kept as far from the Fires as they” 
poſſibly could, ſuffered much by them; for they were 
to lead her thus through more than three hundred Fires. 
As for the ſicx Woman, they never heard her complain 
but of Cold; and at the End of this Courſe, ſhe declared 
that ſhe found herſelt eaſed. 


The next Day, at Sun-riſe, they began, by her Order 
ſtill, a Sort of Bacchanal; which laſted three Days: The 
firſt Day the People. ran through all the Cabins, breaking 
and overſetting every Thing; and by Degrees, as the 
Noiſe and Hurly-burly encreaſed, the ſick Woman aſſur- 
ed them: that her Pains diminiſhed. The two next Days 
were employed in going over all the Hearths ſhe had paſſed 
before, and ſhe propoſing, her Defires in enigmatical 
Terms; they were to find them out by Gueſs, and ac- 
compliſh them directly. There were ſome of them hor- 
ribly obſcene. The fourth Day the 'fick Woman made a 
ſecond Viſit to all the Cabins, but in a different Manner 
from the. firſt : She. was in the Midſt of two Bands of 
Savages, who marched in a Row with a ſad and langaiſh- 
ing Air, and kept a profound Silence: They ſuffered no 
Perſon to come in her Way; and thoſe who were at the 
Head of her Eſcort, took Care to drive all thoſe away 
that they met. As ſoon as the ſick Woman was entered 
into a Cabin, they made her ſit down, and they placed 
themſelves round her: She ſighed, and gave an Account 
of her Sufferings in a very affecting Tone, and made 
them to underſtand that her perfect Cure depended on 
the Accompliſhment of her Defire, which ſhe did not 
explain, but they muſt gueſs: Every one did the beſt 
they could; but this Deſire was very complicated: It 
contained many Things: As they named any one, they 
were obliged to give it her, and in general ſhe never 
went out of a Cabin till ſhe had got every Thing in it. 
When ſhe ſaw that they could not gueſs right, ſhe. ex- 

| | preſſed 
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tains which we muſt firſt paſs over, it is not much lets 
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preſſed herſelf more plainly; and when they had gueſſed 
all, ſhe cauſed every Thing to be reſtored which ſhe had 


received. Then they no longer doubted but that ſhe was 


cured. They made a Feaſt, which conſiſted in Cries, 
or rather frightful Howlings, and in all Sorts of extrava- 
gant Actions. Laſtly, ſhe returned Thanks; and the 
better to ſhew her Acknowledgment, ſhe viſited a third 
Time all the Cabins, but without any Ceremony. 


- The Miſſionary who was preſent at this ridiculous 
Scene ſays, that ſhe was not entirely cured, but was much 
better than before: Nevertheleſs, a ſtrong and healthy 
Perſon would have been killed by this Ceremony. This 
Father took Care to obſerve to them, that her pretended 


Genius had promiſed her a perfect Cure, and had not kept 


his Word. They replied, that in ſuch a great Number of 
Things commanded, it was very difficult not to have 
omitted one. He expected that they would have inſiſted 
principally on the Refuſal of the Coverlet; and in Fact 
they did juſt mention it ; but they added, that after this 
Refuſal the Genius appeared to the ſick Woman, and 
aſſured her that this Incident ſhould not do her any Pre- 
judice, becauſe as the French were not the natural Inha- 
bitants of the Country, the Genii had no Power over 
them. But to return to my Journey. | 


When our Officers went away, I aſcended thoſe fright- 
ful Mountains I ſpoke of, to go to the famous Fall of 


| Niagara, above which I was to embark. This Journey 
is three Leagues: It was formerly five, becauſe they 


paſſed to the other Side of the River; that is to ſay, to 
the Weſt, and they did not re-imbark but at two Leagues 
above the Fall: But they have found on the Left, about 
half a Mile from this Cataract, a Bay where the Current 


is not perceivable, and of Conſequence. where any one 


may embark without: Danger. My firſt Care, at my Ar- 
rival, was to viſit the fineſt Caſcade perhaps in the 
World; but I directly found the Baron de la Hontan was 
miſtaken, both as to its Height and its Form, in ſuch a 
Manner as to make me think he had never ſeen it. It 18 
cerizin that if we meaſure its Height by the three Moun- 


than 
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than the ſix hundred Feet which the Map of M. Delile 


gives it; who, without Doubt, did not advance this Pa- 
radox, but on the Credit of Baron de la Hontan and Fa- 
ther Henepin, But after I arrived at the Top of the 
third Mountain, I obferved that in the Space of three 
Leagues, which I travelled afterwards to this Fall of Wa- 


ter, tho? we muſt ſometimes aſcend, we deſcended ſtill 


more; and this is what theſe Travellers do not ſeem to 


| have well conſidered. As we cannot approach the Caſ- 


cade but by the Side, nor ſee it but in Profile, it is not 
ealy to meaſure it with Inſtruments: We tried to do it with 
a long Cord faſtened to a Pole; and after we had often 
tried this Way, we found the Depth but one hundred and 


fifteen, or one hundred and twenty Feet: But we could 


not be ſure that the Pole was not ſtopped by ſome Rock 
which juts out; for although it was always drawn up 


wet, asalſo the End of the Cord to which it was faſten- 


ed this proves nothing, becauſe the Water which falls 
from the Mountain rebounds very high in a Foam. As 
for myſelf, after J had viewed it from all the Places where 
one may examine it moſt eafily, I judged one could not 
give it leſs than one hundred and forty, or one hundred 
and fifty Feet. As to its Shape, it is in the Form of a 
Horſe-ſhoe, and about four hundred Paces in Circumfe- 
rence; but exactly in the Middle it is divided into two 
by a very narrow Ifland about half a Mile long, which 
comes to a Point here. But thefe two Parts do ſoon unite 
again: That which was on my Side, and which is only 
ſeen in Profile, has ſeveral Points which jut out; but 
that which I ſaw in Front, appeared to me very ſmooth. 
The Baron de la Hontan adds to this 'a Torrent which 
comes from the Weſt ; but if this was not invented by 
the Author, we muſt ſay that in the Time of the Snow's 
melting, the Waters come to diſcharge themſelves here 
dy ſome Gutter. 


You may very well ſuppoſe, Madam, that below this 


Fall the River is for a long Way affected by this rude 


dhock, and indeed it is not navigable but at three Leagues 
Dittance, and exactly at the Place where M. de Foncaire 


b ſituated. One would imagine it ſhould not be leſs na- 
Vigable higher up, ſince the River falls here perpendi- 


cularly 
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cularly its whole Breadth. But befides this Iſle, 


and there at the Sides of, and above this Iſland, much 
abate the Rapidity of the Current. It is nevertheleſs fo 


ouais endeavouring one Day to croſs the Ifland,: to ſhun 


Depth. The firſt is, that the Noiſe it makes is very dead, 


It 2h > CARE; 


* et 


which divides: it in two, ſeveral: Shelves ſcattered here 


ſtrong, notwithſtanding. all this, that ten or twelve Outa- 


ſome Iroquois who purſued them, were carried away with 
the Current down the Precipice, in Spite of whatever 
Struggles they oould make to avoid it. | 


# 


I have been told that the Fiſh that are brought into 
this Current, are killed thereby, and that the Savages 
ſettled in theſe Parts make an Advantage of it; but I ſaw 
no ſuch Thing. I have alſo been aſſured, that the Birds 
that attempted to fly over it,. were ſometimes drawn into 
the Vortex which was formed in the Air by the Violence 
of this Torrent, but I obſerved quite the contrary. I 
ſaw ſome little Birds flying about, directly over the Fall, 
which came away without any Difficulty. This Sheet 
of Water is received upon a Rock; and two Reaſons 
perſuade me that it has found here, or perhaps has made 
here by Length of Time, a Cavern which has ſome 


and like Thunder at a Diſtance. It is ſcarcely to be 
heard at M. de Foncaire's Cabin, and perhaps alſo what 
one hears there, is only the daſning of the Water againſt 
the Rocks, which fill the Bed of the River up to this 
Place: and the rather, becauſe above the Cataract the 
Noiſe is not heard near ſo far. The ſecond Reaſon is, 
that nothing has ever re-appeared. (as they ſay) of all that 
has fallen into it, not even the Wreck of the Canoe of 
the Outaouais I mentioned juſt now. However this may 
be, Ovid gives us a Deſcription of ſuch a Cataract, which 
he ſays is in the delightful Valley of Tempe. The Coun- 
try about Niagara is far from being ſo fine, but I think 
its Cataract is much finer ®. : 
| of 


*" Eſt nemus Hæmonĩæ prærupta quod undiq; claudit 
Sylva; vocant Tempe; per quæ Peneus ab imo 
Effuſus Pindo ſpumoſis volvitur undis. 

Dejectiſque gravi tenues agitantia Fumos 

Nubĩla conducit, ſummiſque aſpergine ſylvas 
Impluit, & ſonitu pluſquam vicina fatigat. 
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For the reſt, I perceived no Miſt over it, but from 


behind. At a Diſtance one would take it for Smoke; and 


it would deceive any Perſon that ſhould come in Sight 


of the Iſland, without knowing before-hand that there is 


ſuch a ſurpriſing Cataract in this Place. The Soil of 
the three Leagues which I travelled on Foot to come 


here, and which they call the Portage of Niagara, does 


not appear good: It is alſo badly wooded ; and one can- 
not go ten Steps without walking upon an Ant-Hill, or 
without meeting with Rattle-Snakes.——1 believe, Ma- 
dam, that I told you that the Savages eat as a Dainty the 
| Fleſh of theſe Reptiles ; and, in general, Serpents do not 
cauſe any Horror to theſe People: There is no Animal, 
the form of which 1s oftener marked upon their Faces, 
and on other Parts of their Bodies, and they never hunt 
them but to eat. The Bones and the Skins of Serpents 
are alſo much uſed by the Jugglers and Sorcerers, to per- 
form their Deluſions, and they make themſelves Fillets 
and Girdles of their Skins. It is alſo true, that they have 
the Secret of enchanting them, or, to ſpeak more pro- 
perly, of benumbing them ; ſo that they take them alive, 
handle them, and put them in their Boſoms, without re- 
ceiving any Hurt; and this helps to confirm the high 
Opinion theſe People have of them. 


| I was going to cloſe this Letter, when I was informed 
that we ſhould not depart 'To-morrow, as I expected. I 


muſt bear it with Patience, and make good Uſe of the 


Time. I ſhall therefore proceed on the Article of the 
Wars of the Savages, which will not be ſoon finiſhed. — 
As ſoon as all the Warriors are embarked, the Canoes at 
firſt go a little Way, and range themſelves cloſe together 
upon a Line: Then the Chief riſes up, and holding a 


Chichicoue in his Hand, he thunders out his Song of War, 


and his Soldiers anſwer him by a treble Hz, drawn with 
all their Strength from the Bottom of their Breaſts. The 
Elders and the Chiefs of the Council who remain upon 
the Shore, exhort the Warriors to behave well, and eſ- 
pecially not to ſuffer themſelves to be ſurpriſed. Of all 


the Advice that can be given to a Savage, this is the moſt 


neceſſary, and that of Hh in general he makes the leaſt 
Benefit. This Exhortatiog doe not interupt the Chief, 
Vor. I. | S who 


— — — 
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who continues ſinging. Laſtly, the Warriors conjure 
their Relations and Friends not to forget them. Then 
fending forth all together hideous Howlings, they ſet off 
directly and row with ſuch Speed that they are ſoon out 
of Sight. e IRE 8! TT, 


The Huront and the [roguors do not uſe the Chic bicouts, 
but they give them to their Priſoners : So that theſe In- 
ſtruments, which amongſt others is an Inſtrument of 
War, ſeem amongſt them to be a Mark of Slavery. The 
Warriors ſeldom make any ſhort Marches, eſpeciall 

when tae Troop is numerous. But on the other Hand, 
they take Preſages from every Thing; and the Jugglers, 
whoſe Buſineſs it is to explain them, haſten or retard the 
Marches at their Pleaſure. Whilſt they are not in a ſuſ- 
petted Country they take no Precaution, and frequently 
one ſhall ſcarce find two or three Warriors together, each 
taking his own Way to hunt; but how far ſoever they 
ſtray from the Route, they all return punctually to the 
Place, and at the Hour appointed for their Rendezvous 


They encamp a long Time before Sun-ſet, and com- 
. monly. they leave before the Camp a large Space ſur- 
rounded with Paliſades, or rather a Sort of Lattice, on 
which they place their Manitous, turned towards the 
Place they are going to. They invoke them for an Hour, 
and. they do the ſame every Morning before they decamp. 
After this they think they have nothing to fear, they 
ſappoſe that the Spirits take upon them to he Centinels, 
and all the Army ſleeps quietly under their ſuppoſed Safe- 
guard. Experience does not undeceive theſe Barbarians, 
Ut nor bring them out of their preſumptuous Confidence. 
It has its Source in an Indolence and Lazineſs which no- 
thing can conquer. 


pas”; <5 FRE IO ICC 


Every one is an Enemy in the Way of the Warriors 
but nevertheleſs, it they meet any of their Allies, or an) 
i Parties nearly equal in Force of People with whom the] 
10 Have no Quarrel, they make Friendſhip with each other. 
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| by if the Allies they meet are at War with the ſame Enem), 
N the Chief of the ſtrongeſt Party, or of that which took 
1 vp Arms firſt, gives ſome Scalps to the other, which * 
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are always provided with for theſe Occaſions, and ſays to 
him, © You have done your Buſineſs; that is to ſay, you 
have fulfilled your Engagement, your Honour is fate, you 


may return Home.“ But this is to be underſtood when 
the Meeting is accidental, when they have not appointed 


them, and when they have no Occaſion for a Reinforce- 
ment. When they are juft entering upon an Enemy's 
Country, they ſtop for a Ceremony which is. EY 
ſingular. At Night they make a great Feaſt, after whnch 
they lie down to ſleep : As ſoon as they are awake, thoſe 
who have had any Dreams go from Fire to Fire, ſinging 
their Song of Death, with which they intermix their 
Dreams in an enigmatical Manner. Every one racks his 
Brain to gueſs them, and if nobody can do it, thoſe who 
have dreamt are at Liberty to return Home. This gives 


Invocations to the Spirits; they animate each other more 
than ever to do Wonders ; they ſwear to aſſiſt each other, 
and then they renew their March: And if they came 


hide very carefully. If every Thing was to be obferved 
that is preſcribed on theſe Occaſions, it would be difficult 
to ſurpriſe a Party of War that is entered into an Enemy's 
Country. They ought to make no more Fires, no more 
Cries, nor hunt no more, nor even ſpeak to each other 


davage is born preſumptuous, and incapable of the leaſt 


every Evening ſome Rangers, who employ two or three 
Hours in looking round the Country : If they have ſeen 
nothing, they go to fleep quietly, and they leave the 
Guard of the Camp again to the Manitous. 


As ſoon as they have diſcovered the Enemy, they ſend 
out a Party to reconnoitre them, and on their Report 
they hold a Council. The Attack is generally made at 
Day-break. They ſuppoſe the Enemy is at this Time in 
their deepeſt Sleep, and all night they lie on their Bellies, 
Vithout ſtirring. The Approaches are made in the fame 
Poſture, crawling on their Feet and Hands till they 
"wiz to the Place: Then all-riſe up, the Chief gives the 
*g1a] by a little Cry, to which all the Troop anſwers by 

| 2 real 


a fine Opportunity to Cowards. Then they make new 


thither by Water, they quit their Canoes, which they 


but by Signs: But thefe Laws are ill obſerved. Every 


Reſtraint. They ſeldom neglect, however, to ſend out 
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real Howlings, and they make at the ſame Time their fo 
firſt Diſcharge : 'Then without giving the Enemy any D 
Time to look about, they fall upon them. with their Clubs, 
In latter Times theſe People have ſubſtituted little Hatch. 
ets, in the ſtead of theſe wooden Head-Breakers, which ly 
they call by the ſame Name; ſince which their Engage- th 
ments are more bloody. When the Battle is over they a 
take the Scalps of the Dead and the Dying ; and they Pet 
never think of making Priſoners till the Enemy makes no to 
more Reſiſtance. 5 | the 
„5 EF: Ste 
If they find the Enemy on their Guard, or too wel are 
intrenched, they retire if they have Time for it; if not, the 
they take the Reſolution. to fight ſtoutly, and there is the 
ſometimes much Blood ſhed on both Sides. The Attack Me 
of a Camp is the Image of Fury itſelf ; the barbaroys that 
Fierceneſs of the Conquerors, and the Deſpair of the Ref 
Vanquiſhed, who know what they muſt expect if they ſo u 
fall into the Hands of their Enemies, produce on either thei 
Side ſuch Efforts as paſs all Deſcription. The Appear- | 
ance of the Combatants all beſmeared with black and red, 1 
ſtill encreaſes the Horror of the Fight; and from this mari 
Pattern one might make a true Picture of Hell. When ſhou 
the Victory is no longer doubtful, they directly diſpatch on I 
all thoſe whom it would be too trouhleſomeꝰ to carry a. they 
way, and ſeek only to tire out the reſt they intend to male ſing, 
A 1 | meet 


The Savages are naturally intrepid, and notwithſtand- 
ing their brutal Fierceneſs, they yet preſerve in the midi 
of Action much Coolneſs. Nevertheleſs they never fight 
in the Field but when they cannot avoid it. Their Rez 
ſon is, that a Victory marked with the Blood of the Con- 
querors, is not properly a Victory, and that the Glory oiz | 
Chief conſiſts principally in bringing back all his People 
ſafe and ſound. I have been told, that when two Ene 
mies that are acquainted meet in the Fight, there ſome- 
times paſſes between them Dialogues much like that 0 
Homer's Heroes. I do not think this happens in the 
Height of the Engagement ; but it may happen that 
little Rencounters, or perhaps before paſſing a * : 
ot ie coop abs ds: . W ks 
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foreing an Intrenchment, they ſay ſomething by Way of 


Defiance, or to call to Mind ſome ſuch former Rencounter. 


War is commonly made by a Surprize, and it genetal- 


ly ſucceeds ; for as the Savages very frequently neglect 


the Precautions neceſſary to ſhun a Sutprize, ſo are they 
active and ſkilful in ſurpriſing. On the other Hand, theſe 
People have a wonderful Talent, T might ſay an Inſtinct, 
to know, if any Perſon has paſſed through any Place. On 
the ſhorteſt Graſs, on the hardeſt Ground, even upon 
Stones, they diſcover ſome Traces, and by the Way they 
are turned, by the Shape of their Feet, by the Manner 
they are ſeparated from each other, they diſtinguiſh, as 
they ſay, the Footſteps of different Nations, and thoſe of 
Men from thoſe of Women. I thought a long Time 


that there was ſome Exaggeration in this Matter, but the 


Reports of thoſe who have lived among the Savages are 
ſo unanimous herein, that I fee no Room to doubt of 


| their Sincerity. 


Till the Conquerors are in a Country of Safety, they 
march forward expeditiouſly; and leſt the Wounded 
ſhould retard their Retreat, they carry them by Turns 
on Litters, or draw them in Sledges-in Winter. When 
they re-enter their Canoes, they make their Priſoners 
ling, and they practiſe the ſame Thing every Time they 
meet any Allies; an Honour which coſts them a Feaſt 
who receive it, and the unfortunate Captives ſomething 


more than the Trouble of ſinging : For they invite the 


Allies to careſs them, and to careſs a Priſoner is to do him 
all the Miſchief they can deviſe, or to maim him in ſuch 
a Manner that he is lamed for ever. But there are ſome 


Chiefs who take ſome Care of theſe Wretches, and do 


not ſuffer them to be too much abuſed. - But nothing is 
equal to the Care they take to keep them, by Day they 
ae tied by the Neck, and by the Arms to one of the Bars 


of the Canoe. When they go by Land there is always. 


one that holds them ; and at Night they are ſtretched up- 
on the Farth quite naked ; ſome Cords faſtened to Piquets, 


ixed in the Ground, keep their Legs, Arms, and Necks . 
ſo confined that they cannot ſtir, and ſome long Cord 


alſo confine their Hands and Feet, in fuch a Manner 


8 3 that 
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that they cannot make the leaſt Motion without waking 
the Savages, wholye upon theſe Cords. LES 


7246 among the Priſoners there are found any, who by 


way, they burn them directly; and as this is done in the 


others, who are reſer ved for a ſlower Puniſhment. + 


1ng-Club, on which he had taken Care to trace the Mark 


rubbed, mixed with ſome Colours. They add ſome Hie- 


of the Action, but alſo of the whole Tranſactions of the 
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from the Village from whence they came,they halt, and 


People come out to hear the Particulars : Sometimes the 


x 


their Wounds are not in a Condition of being carried a. 


firſt Heat, and when they are often in Haſte to retreat, 
they are for the moſt Part quit at an eaſier Rate than the 


The Cuſtom among ſome Nations is, that the Chief a 
the victorious Party leaves on the Field of Battle his Fight. 


of his Nation, that of his Family, and his Portrait ; that 
is to: ſay, an Oval, with all the Figures he had in bis 
Face. Others paint all theſe Marks on the Trunk of x 
Tree, or on a Piece of Bark with Charcoal pounded and 


roglyphic CharaQters, by Means of which. thoſe who pak 


by may know even the minuteſt Circumſtances, not only 


Campaign. They know the Chief of the Party by all 
the Marks I have mentioned: The Number of his Ex- 
ploits by ſo many Mats, that of his Soldiers by Lines; 
that of the Priſoners carried away by little Marmzſet: 
placed on a Stick, or on a Chichzcout ; that of the Dead 
by human Figures without Heads, with Differences to 
diſtinguiſh the Men, the Women, and the Children. But 
theſe Marks are not always ſet up near the Place where 
the Action happened, for when a Party is purſued, they 
place them out of their Route, on Purpoſe. to decene 
their Purſuers. Co | 


When the Warriors are arrived at a certain Diſtance 


the Chief ſends one to give Notice of his Approach. 
Among ſome Nations, as ſoon as the Meſſenger 1s with- 
in hearing, he makes various Cries, which give a gebe 
ral Idea of the principal Adventures and Succeſs of the 
Campaign: He marks the Number of Men they habe 
loſt by ſo many Cries of Death. Immediately the vo 
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whole Village comes out, but one alone addreſſes the 
Meſſenger, and learns from him the Detail of the News 
which he brings: As the Meſſenger relates a Fact the 
ather repeats it aloud, turning towards thoſe who accom- 
panied him, and they anſwer him by Acclamations or diſ- 
mal Cries, according as the News is mournful or pleaſing. 


The Meſſenger is then conducted to a Cabin, where the 


Elders put to him the ſame Queſtions as before: after 
which a public Crier invites all the young People to go 
to meet the Warriors, and the Women to carry them 
Refreſhments. In ſome Places they only think at firſt 
of mourning for thoſe they have loſt. The Meſſenger 
makes only Cries of Death. They do not go to meet 
him, but at his entering the Village he finds all the Peo- 
ple aſſembled, he relates in a few Words all that has 
paſſed, then retires to his Cabin, where they carry him 


Food; and for ſome Time they do nothing but mourn for 


the Dead. 


When this Time 1s expired, they make another Cry to 
proclaim the Victory. Then every one dries up his Tears, 
and they think of nothing but rejoicing. Something like 
this is practiſed at the Return of the Hunters: The Wo- 
men who ſtayed in the Village go to meet them as ſoon 

as they are informed of their Approach, and before they 


enquire of the Succeſs of their Hunting, they inform 


them by their Tears of the Deaths that have happened 
ſince their Departure. To return to the Warriors, the 
Moment when the Women join them, is properly ſpeak- 
ing the Beginning of the Puniſhment of the Priſoners : 
And when ſome of them are intended to be adopted, 
which 1s not allowed to be done by all Nations; their fu- 
ture Parents whom they take Care to inform of it, go and 

receive them at a little Diſtance, and conduct them to 

their Cabins by ſome round- about Ways. In general the 

Captives are a long Time ignorant of their Fate, and 
there are few who eſcape the firſt Fury of the Women. 
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The firſt Reception of the Priſoners. The Triumph of the 
Warriors. The Diſtribution of the Captives : How they 
decide their Fate, and what follows after. With what 
Inbumanity they treat thoſe who are condemned to die: 


The Courage they ſbe u. T he Negociations of the Savages, 


Mapam, At the Entrance of Lake Exir, May 27. 


Departed this Morning from the Fall of Niagara, I 
had about ſeven Leagues to go to the Lake Er, and I 
did it without any Trouble. We reckoned that we 
ſhould not lie here this Night ; but whilſt my People 
rowed with all their Strength I have pretty well forward- 
ed another Letter, and while they take a little Reſt I will 
finiſh it to give it to ſome Canadians whom we met here, 


and who are going to Montreal. I take up my Recital 
where I left off laſt. 


All the Priſoners that are deſtined to Death, and thoſe 
whoſe Fate is not yet decided, are as I have already told 
you, Madam, abandoned to the Fury of the Women, 
who go-to meet the Warriors ; and it is ſurpriſing that 
they reſiſt all the Evils they make them ſuffer. If any 


one eſpecially has loſt either her Son or her Huſband, or _ 


any other Perſon that was dear to her, tho? this Loſs had 


the firſt who falls under her Hand; and one can ſcarcely 
imagine how far ſhe is tranſported with Rage : She has no 
Regard either to Humanity or Decency, and eyery Wound 
ſhe gives him, one would expect him to fall dead at her 
Feet, if we did not know how ingenious theſe Barbarians 
are in prolonging the moſt unheard of Puniſhment : All 

the 
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happened thirty Years before, ſhe is a Fury. She attacks 
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the Night paſles in this Manner in the Camp of the 


1 


HISTORY or 


3 N . he © . e 


Warriors. 


The next Day is the Day of the Triumph of the Warri- 
ors. The Iroquois, and ſome others, affect a great Modeſty 


and a fill greater Diſintereſtedneſs on theſe Occaſions. 
The Chiefs enter alone into the Village, without any 
Mark of Victory, keeping a profound Silence, and retire 


to their Cabins, without ſhewing that they have the leaſt 
Pretenſion to the Priſoners. Among other Nations the 
ſame Cuſtom is not obſerved: The Chief marches at the 
Head of his Troop with the Air of a Conqueror: His 
Lieutenant comes after him, and a Crier goes before, who 
is ordered to renew the Death Cries. The Warriors 
follow by two and two, the Priſoners in the Midſt, 


cCrowned with Flowers, their Faces and Hair painted, 


holding a Stick in one Hand, and a Chichikowe in the 


other, their Bodies almoſt naked, their Arms tied above 


the Elbow with a Cord, the End of which is held by 
che Warriors, and they ſing without ceaſing their Death 
Song to the Sound of the Chicbhitoue. V 


This Song has ſomething mournful and haughty at the 


fame Time; and the Captive has nothing of the Air of a 


7 


Man who ſuffers, and that is vanquiſned. This is pretty 
near the Senſe of theſe Songs: I am brave and intre- 
& pid; I do not fear Death, nor any Kind of Torture: 
* Thoſe who fear them, are Cowards ; they are leſs than 
% Women: Life is nothing to thoſe that have Courage: 
May my Enemies be confounded with Deſpair and Rage: 
Ob / that I could devour them, and drink their Blood 
« to the laſt Drop.” From Time to Time they ſtop 


| them: The People gather round them, and dance, and 


make the Priſoners dance: They ſeem to do it with 4 
good Will; they relate the fineſt Actions of their Lives; 
they name all. thoſe they have killed or burnt; and the) 
make particular mention of thoſe for whom the People 
preſent are - moſt concerned. One would ſay that the) 
only ſeek to animate more and more againſt them the 
Maſters of their Fate. In Fact, theſe Boaſtings make 
thoſe who hear them, quite furious, and they pay dear 
for their Vanity: But by the Manner in which they ” 
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exive the et oruck Trennen, ono would f, Gg they 


take a Pleaſure in being tormented. 


Sometimes they oblige the Priſoners to run through 


two Ranks of Savages armed with Stones and Sticks, hd, 


fall upon them as if they would knock them on the Head 
at the firſt Blow; yet it never happens that they kill 
them; ſo much Care do. they take, even when they ſeem 
to ſtrike at Random, and that their Hand is guided by Fu- 
ry alone, not to touch any Part that would endanger Life. 


In this March every one has a Right to torment them; 


they are indeed allow'd to defend themſelves ; - but they 
would, if they were to attempt it, ſoon be overpowered. 
As foon as. they are arrived at the Village, they lead them 
from Cabin to Cabin, and every where they make them 
pay their Welcome: In one Place they pull off one of 
their Nails, in another they bite off one of their 
Fingers, or cut it off with a bad Knife, which cuts 
like a Saw: An old Man tears their Fleſh quite to the 


Bone: A Child with an Awt wounds them where-he can: 


A Woman whips them without Mercy, till ſhe is fo tired 


that ſhe cannot lift up her Hands: But none of the War- 


riors lay their Hands upon them, although they are Mi} 


their Maſters; and no one can mutilate the Priſoners - 


without their Leave which they ſeldom grant: But this 


excepted, they have an entire Liberty to make them ſuf- 
fer; and if they lead them ig nn Villages, either 
eighbours or Alles who 


of the ſame Nation, or their 
have deſired it, they are received every where in the {ame 
Manner. ROD 35,1 rs Tl 


After theſe preludes, they ſet about the Diſtribution 


of the Captives, and their Fate depends on thoſe to whom 


they are delivered. At the Rifing of the Council, where 


they have conſulted of their Fate, a Crier invites all the 


People to come to an open Place, where the Diſtribution 


is made without any Noiſe or Diſpute. The Women 
Who have loft their Children or Huſbands in the War, 
generally receive the firſt Lot. In the next Place they 
tulfil the Promiſes made to thoſe who have given Collars. 
It there are not Captives enough for this Purpoſe, they 
lupply the Want of them. by Scalps; with which thoſe 


| Who receive them, adorn themſelves on rejoicing Days; 


and 
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and at other Times they hang them up at the Doors of 
their Cabins. On the contrary, if the Number of Pri- 
ſoners exceeds that of the Claimants, they ſend the Over- 
plus to the Villages of their Allies. A Chief is not re- 
placed but by a Chief, or by two or three ordinary Per- 
ſons, who are always burnt, although thoſe whom they 
replace had died of Diſeaſes. The [raquors never fail to 
ſet apart ſome of their Priſoners for the Þublick, and theſe 


| 
the Council diſpoſe of as they think proper : But the | 
Mothers of Families may ſtill ſet aſide their Sentence, 
and are the Miſtreſſes of the Life and Death even of thoſe 6 
who have been condemned or abſolved by the Council. c 

| 5 . c 


1 In ſome Nations the Warriors do not entirely deprive c 
N themſelves of the Right of diſpoſing of their Captives; 8 
5 and they to whom the Council give them, are obliged to 6 
Wi il put them again into their Hands, if they require it: But 6 
Wn they do it very ſeldom; and when they do it, they are ob- 

10 liged to return the Pledges or Preſents received from thoſe 

10 Perſons. If, on their Arrival, they have declared their in 
1 Intentions on this Subject, it is ſeldom oppoſed. In ge- th 
Wl li neral, the greateſt Number of the Priſoners of War are ar 
WH la: condemned to Death, or to very hard Slavery, in which A 

11 their Lives are never ſecure. Some are adopted; and Ww 
. from that Time their Condition differs in nothing from cc 
oh that of the Children of the Nation: They enter into all 60 
I'M the Rights of thoſe whoſe Places they ſupply ; and they 1 
PIN: often acquire ſo far the Spirit of the Nation of which they & 
16 are become Members, that they make no Difficulty of cc 
11 going to War againſt their own Countrymen. The Jro- « 
HREM  quois would have ſcarcely ſupported themſelves hitherto, 

1 but by this Policy. Having been at War many Years 

11000 againſt all the other Nations, they would at preſent have bir 
ij | been reduced almoſt to nothing, if they had not taken to 
WH! great Care to naturalize a good Part of their Priſoners of Tt 
Wh „„ . | eve 
HWA ä „„ Tt 
[| 4 0 It ſometimes happens, that inſtead of ſending into the the 
e other Villages the Surplus of their Captives, they give the 
| 1. them to private Perſons, who had not aſked for any; and, nor 
Wd i! in this Caſe, either they are not ſo far Maſters of them, Ex 
e | as not to be obliged to conſult the Chiefs of the Council dur: 
"ht N | l I 
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how they ſhall diſpoſe of them; or elſe they are obliged © - 
to adopt them. In the firſt Caſe, he to whom they make 


a Preſent of a Slave, ſends for him by one of his Family 


| then he faſtens him to the Door of his Cabin, and aſſem- 
| bles the Chiefs of the Council; te whom he declares his 


Intentions, and aſks their Advice. This Advice is gene- 
rally agreeable to his Deſire. In the ſecond Caſe, the Coun- 
cil, in giving the Priſoner to the Perſon they have deter- 


mined on, fay to him, It is a long Time we have been 


e deprived of ſuch a one, your Relation, or your Friend, 
c .who was a Support of our Village.” Or elſe, We 
«© regret the Spirit of ſuch. a one whom you have loſt ; 
« and who, by his Wiſdom, maintained the publick 
6 Tranquillity : He muſt appear again this Day; he was 
© too dear to us, and too precious to defer his Revival 
% any longer: We place him again on his Mat, in the 
« Perſon of this Priſoner.“ a VVV 


There are, nevertheleſs, ſome private Perſons that are 
in all Appearance more conſidered than others; to whom 


they make a Preſent of a Captive, without any Conditions, 


and with full Liberty to do what they pleaſe with him: 


And then the Council expreſs themſelves in theſe Terms, 


when they put him in their Hands, This is to repair 
“the Loſs of ſuch a one, and to cleanſe the Heart of his 


* Father, of his Mother, of his Wife, and of his Child- 
ren. If you are either willing to make them drink the 


* Broth of this Fleſh, or that you had rather replace the 
* deceaſed on his Mat, in the Perſon of this Capuve, 
« you may diſpoſe of him as you pleaſe.”, pr 


When a Priſoner is adopted, they lead him to the Ca- 


bin where he muſt live; and the firſt Thing they do, is 
to untie him. Then they warm ſome Water to waſh him: 


They dreſs his Wounds, if he has any; and if they were 
even putrified, and full of Worms, he is ſoon cured : 
They omit nothing to make him forget his Sufferings, 
they make him eat, and clothe him decently. In a Word, 
they would not do more for one of their own Children, 
nor for him whom he raiſes from the Dead, this is their 


Expreſſion. Some Days after, they make a Feaſt; 


during which they ſolemnly give him the Name of the 
| | Perſon 
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Perſon whom he replaces, and whoſe Rights he not only 
acquires from that Time, but he lays himfelf alſo under 
„%%% oo HT, » 


_ Amongſt the Hurons, and the Foguors, thoſe Prifoners 
they intend to burn, are ſometimes as well treated at firſt, 
 andeven till the Moment of their Execution, as thoſe 
that have been adopted. It appears as if they were Vic- 
tims which they fattened for the Sacrifice, and they are 
really a Sacrifice. to the God of War. The only differ 
ence they make between theſe and the other, is, that 
they blacken their Faces all over: After this they enter- 
tain them in the beſt Manner they are able: They always 
ſpeak kindly to them; they give them the Names of Sons, 
Brothers, or Nephews, according to the Perſon whoſe 
Manes they are to appeaſe by their Death: They alſo 
ſometimes give them young Women, to ſerve them for 
Wives all the Time they have to live. But when they 
are informed of their Fate, they muſt be well kept, to 
prevent their eſcaping. Therefore oftentime this is con- 
ceated from them e 


When they have been delivered to a Woman, the Mo- 
ment they inform her every Thing is ready for Exe- 
cution, ſhe is no longer a Mother, ſhe is a Fury, who 
paſſes from the tendereſt Careſſes to the greateſt Exceſs 
of Rage: She begins by invoking the Spirit of him ſhe 
defires to revenge: Approach, (ſays ſhe) you are go- 
te ing to be appeaſed : I prepare a Feaſt for thee ; drink 
e great Draughts of this Broth which is going to be 
ce poured out for thee; receive the Sacrifice I make to 
© to thee in ſacrificing this Warrior; he ſhall be burnt, 
& and put in the Kettle; they ſhall apply red-hot Hatch- 
ce ets to his Fleſh; they ſhall pull off his Scalp ; they 
& ſhall drink in his Skull: Make therefore no more Com- 
5© plaints; thou ſhalt be fully fatisfied.” —— This Form 


of Speech, which 1s properly the Sentence of Death, va- 
ries much as to the "Terms; but for the Meaning, it 5 
always much the ſame. Then a Cryer makes the Cap- 
tive come out of the Cabin, and declares in'a loud Voice 
the Intention of him or her to whom he belongs, and 
finiſhes by exhorting tte young People to * 
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ſays, © Brother, tale Courage; thou art going to be 
« zurnt: And he anſwers coolly, © That is well, I give 
« thee Thanks.” Immediately there is a Cry made thro- 
the whole Village, and the Priſoner is led to the Place of 
his Puniſhment. For the moſt Part they tie him to a 
' Poſt by the Hands and Feet; but in ſuch a Manner, that 


he can turn round it: But ſometimes, when the Execus - 


tion is made in'a Cabin from whence there is no Danger 


of his eſcaping, they let him run from one End to the 
other. Before they begin to burn him, he ſings for the 
laſt Time his Death-Song : Then he recites his Atchieve- 


ments, and almoſt always in a Manner the moſt infultmg 


to thoſe he perceives around him. Then he exhorts them 
not to ſpare him, but to remember that he is a Man, and 
a Warrior. Either I am much "miſtaken, or, what. 
ought moſt to ſupriſe us in theſe tragical and barbarous 


Scenes, is not that the Sufferer ſhould ſing aloud, that 
he ſhould infult and defy his Executioners, as they all ge- 
nerally do to the laſt Moment of their Breath; for there 


is in this an Haughtineſs which elevates the Spirit, which 


tranſports it, which takes it off ſomething from the 
Thoughts of its Sufferings, and which hinders it alfo from 
ſhewing too much Senſibility. Moreover, the Moti- 


ons they make, divert their Thoughts, take off the Edge 


of the Pain, and produce the ſame Effect, and ſomething 


more, than Cries and Tears. In ſhort, they know that 


there are no Hopes of Mercy, and Deſpair gives Reſolu- 
tion, and inſpires Boldneſs. EE 


But this Kind of Inſenſibility is not ſo general as many 


have thought: It is not unuſual to hear theſe poor 
Wretches ſend forth Cries that are capable of piercing the 


hardeſt Heart; but which have no other Fffect, but to 


make Sport for the A&ors, and the reſt that are preſent. 


aus to the Cauſes that ſhould produce in the Savages 
an Inhumanity, which we could never have believed Men 
to have been guilty of, I believe they acquired it by De- 


grees, and have been uſed to it inſenſibly by Cuſtom ; 


that a Deſire of ſeeing their Enemy behave meanly, the 


ſults which the Sufferers do not ceaſe to make to their 


ng 
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Another ſucceeds, who addreſſes him that is to ſuffer, and 


ormentors, the Deſire of Revenge, which is the reign- 


9 
———— 
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mit ing Paſſion of this People, and which they do not think 
= ſufficiently glutted whilſt the Courage of thoſe who are : 
mee ObjeQ of it is not ſubdued, and laſtly Superſtition, 
. have a great Share in it: For what Exceſſes are not pro- 
| |= duced by a falſe Zeal, guided by ſo many Paſſions. 
. 1 I ſhall not, Madam, relate the Particulars of all that 
1 ſſes in theſe horrible Executions: It would carry me too 
1 ar; becauſe in this there is no Uniformity, nor any 
. Rules but Caprice and Fury. Often there are as many 
. AQors as Spectators; that 1s to ſay, all the Inhabitants of 
\ the Village, Men, Women, and Children, and every one 
Nt does the worſt they can.' 'There are only thoſe of the 
bg Cabin to which the Priſoner was delivered, that forbear 
1 to torment him; at leaſt, this is the Practice of many 
\ Nations. Commonly they begin by burning the Feet, | 
1 then the Legs; and thus go upwards to the Head: And | 
6 ſometimes they make the Puniſhment laſt a whole Week; — 
„ as it happened to a Gentleman of Canada amongſt the Ir: 0 
1 | quois. They are the leaſt ſpared, who having already c 
0 been taken and adopted, or ſet at Liberty, are taken a ſe- ] 
ta ki fond Time. They look upon them as unnatural Children, t 
0 or ungrateful Wretches, who have made War with their d 
li Nik Parents and Benefactors, and they ſhew them no Mercy. 
WR It happens ſometimes that the Sufferer, even when he is | 
. 0 * not executed in a Cabin, is not tied, and is allowed to af 
40 defend himſelf; which he does, much leſs in Hopes of th 
Wt gi: ſaving his Life, than to revenge his Death before-hand, nc 
„ and to have the Glory of dying bravely. We have ſeen, lo 
0 on theſe Occaſions, how much Strength and Courage WI 
„ theſe Paſſions can inſpire. Here follows an Inſtance, ro 
Mi which is warranted by Eye-Witneſſes, who are worthy m⸗ 
D of Credit. | . an 
1 An Iroquois Captain of the Canton of Onneyouth, choſe Hin 
1 rather to expoſe himſelf to every Thing, than to dil- Fir 
Tl: grace himſelf by a Flight, which he judged of dangerous fa) 
9 l Conſequence to the young People that were under hs WF ©. 
1 Command. He fouglit a long Time like a Man who was on, 
0 reſolved to die with his Arms in his Hands; but the Huron, lor 
16 who oppoſed him, were reſolved to have him alive, and and 
ts he was taken. Happily for him, and for thoſe who wele ly, | 
WG 5} | 8 taken 1 
Wl 
li 
"fl 
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tiken with him, they were carried to a Village, where 
ſome Miſſionaries reſided, who were allowed full Liberty 
of diſcourſing with them. Theſe Fathers found them of 
a Docility which they looked. upon as the Beginning of 
the Grace of their Converſion ; they inſtructed them, 


and baptized them : They were all burnt a few Days af- 


ter, and ſhewed even till Death a Reſolution, which the 
Savages are not yet acquainted with, and which even the 


Infidels attributed to the Virtue of the Sacraments, | 


The Onneyouth Captain nevertheleſs believed that he 


was ſtill allowed to do his Enemies all the Miſchief he 
could, and to put off his Death as much as poſſible. 
They made him get upon a Sort of Stage, where they 
began to burn him all over the Body without any Mercy, 
and he appeared at firſt as unconcerned as if he had felt 
nothing; but as he thought one of his Companions that 
was tormented near him, ſhewed ſome Marks of Weak- 


| neſs, he ſhewed on this Account a great Uneaſineſs, and 


omitted nothing that might encourage him to ſuffer with 
Patierice, by the Hope of the Happineſs they were going 
to enjoy in Heaven; and he had the Comfort to ſee him 
die like a brave Man, and a Chriſtian. | Si 


Then all thoſe. who had put the other to Death; fell 
again upon him with ſo much Fury, that one would have 


thought they were going to tear him in Pieces. He did 


not appear to be at all moved at it, and they knew not any 
longer in what Part they could make him feel Pain; 
when one of his Tormentors cut the Skin of his Head all 
round, and pull'd it off with great Violence. The Pain 
made him drop down ſenſeleſs : they thought him dead, 
and all the People went away: A little Time after, he 
recovered from his Swoon; and ſeeing no Perſon near 


him, but the dead Body of his Companion, he takes a 


Fire-brand in both his Hands, though they were all over 
flay'd and burnt, re- calls his Tormentors, and defies them 
to approach him. They were affrighted at his Reſoluti- 
on, they ſent forth horrid Cries, and armed themſelves, 
lome with burning Fire-brands, others with red-hot Irons, 
and fell upon him all together. He received them brave- 
ly, and made them retreat. The Fire with which he 

Yor. Þ Es, . was 
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was ſurrounded ſerved: him for an Intrenchment, and he 

made another with the Ladders that had been uſed to get 
" _ upon the Scaffold; and being thus fortified in his own 
funeral Pile, now become the Theatre of his Valour, 

and armed with. the Inſtruments: of  his'Puniſhment, he 

was for ſome Time the Terror of a whole Village, no 

Body daring to approach a Man that was more than half 
burnt, and whoſe Blood flowed from all Parts of his Body, 


A falſe Step which he made in ſtriving to ſhun a Fire. 
brand that was thrown at him, left him once more to the 
Mercy af his Tormentors: And I need not tell you that 
they made him pay dear for the Fright he had juſt before 
put them in. After they were tired with tormenting him, 
they threw him into the Midſt of a great Fire, and left 
him there, thinking it impoſſible for him ever to riſe up 
again. They were deceived: When they leaſt thought 
of it, they ſaw him, armed, with Fire-brands, run to- 
wards the Village, as if he would ſet it on Fire. All the 
People were ſtruck with Terror, and no Perſon had the 
Courage to ſtop him: But as he came near the firſt Cabin, 

a Stick that was thrown between his Legs, threw him 
down, and they fell upon him before he could riſe: They 
directly cut off his Hands and Feet, and then rolled him 
upon ſome burning Coals; and laſtly they threw him un- 
der the Trunk of a Tree that was burning. Then all the 
Village came round him, to enjoy the Pleaſure of ſeeing 
him burn. The Blood which flowed from him almoſt 
extinguiſhed the Fire; and they were no longer afraid of 
his Efforts: But yet he made one more, which aſtoniſhed 
the boldeſt: He crawled out upon his Elbows and Knees 
with a threatening Look and a Stoutneſs which drove a- 
way the neareſt; more indeed from Aftoniſhment than 
Fear ; for what Harm could he do them in this maimed 
Condition? Some Time after, a Huron took him at an Ad- 7 
© vantage, and cut off his Head, 5 | 
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Nevertheleſs, Madam, if theſe People make War like 


| Barbarians, we muſt allow that in their Treaties of Peace, V. 
i and generally in all their Negotiations they diſcover a Bu 
| fl | Dexterity, and a Nobleneſs of Sentiments, which would | 
0 do Honour to the moſt poliſhed Nations, They 7 nef 
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Notion of making Conqueſts and extending their Domini- 
ons. Many Nations have no Domain properly ſo called, 
and thoſe who have not wandered from their Country, 
and look upon themſelves as Maſters of their Lands, are 
not ſo far jealbus of them, as to be offended with any one 
who ſettles upon them, provided they give the Nation no 
Diſturbance. Therefore in their” Treaties, they conſider 
nothing but to make themſelves Allies againſt powerful 
Enemies, to put an End to a War that is troubleſome to 
both Parties; or rather to ſuſpend Hoſtilities: For I have 
already obſerved; that the Wars are perpetual that are be- 
tween Nation and Nation; ſo that there is no depending 
upon a Treaty of Peace, ſo long as one of the two Parties 
can give any Jealouſy to the other. All the Time they 
negociate, and before they enter into a Negociation, their 
principal Care is not to appear to make the firſt Steps, or 
at leaſt to perſuade their Enemy that it is neither through - 
Fear or Neceſſity that they do it: And this is managed 
with the greateſt Dexterity. A Plenipotentiary does not 
abate any Thing of his Stiffneſs, when the Affairs of his 
Nation are in the worſt Condition; and he often ſucceeds 
in perſuading thoſe he treats with, that it is their Intereſt 
to put an End to Hoſtilities, though they are Conquerors: 
He is under the greateſt Obligations to employ all his 
Wit and Eloquence ; for if his Propoſals are not approved 
of, he muſt take great Care to keep upon his Guard. It 
is not uncommon that the Stroke of a Hatchet is the on- 
ly Anſwer they make him: He is not out of Danger, 
even when he has eſcaped the firſt Surpriſe : He muſt ex- 
pect to be purſued, and burnt, if he is taken. And that 
ſuch a Violence will be coloured with ſome Pretence as 
Repriſals. This has happened to ſome French among the 
Iroquois, to whom they were ſent by the Governor-Ge- 
neral: And during many Years, the Feſuits, who lived 
among theſe Barbarians, though they were under the pub- 
lic Protection, and were in ſome Manner the common 
Agents of the Colony, found themſelves every Day in 

anger of being ſacrificed to a Revenge, or to be the 
Victims of an Intrigue of the Governors of New-York. 
Laſtly, it is ſurpriſing that theſe People, who never make 
ar through Intereſt, and who carry their Diſintereſted- 
neſs to ſuch a Degree, that the Warriors do never bur- 
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den themſelves with the Spoils of the Conquered, 260 3 


never. touch the Garments of the Dead; and if they 


bring back any Booty, give it up to the firſt that will tels 


it; ina Word, who never take up Arms but for Glory, 
or to be revenged of their Enemies: It is, I ſay, ſurpriſ 


ing to ſee them ſo well verſed as they are in the Arts f 1 
the moſt refined Policy, and to maintain Penſioners 4. 


mong their Enemies. They have alſo, in Reſpect to 


this Sort of Miniſters, a Cuſtom which appears at firſt I 


View odd enough, which may nevertheleſs be looked up- 


on as the Effect of a great Prudence: which is, that 


they never rely upon the Advices they have from their 


Preſents : They conceive, without Doubt, that to make 


it prudent to rely on ſuch Advices, it is neceſſary that not 
only he who gives them ſhould have nothing to hope for, 4 


but alſo that it ſhould coſt him ſomething to give them, 


that the ſole Intereſt of the Public Good might engage I 


him to it, and that he ſhould not do it too lightly. 
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End of the FIRST VoLUME. 


| Penſioners, if they do not accompany them with ſome I 


